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THE NEW KING AND QUEEN OF NORWAY AND THEIR SON, 
PRINCE ALEXANDER. 
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wegian throne. The new King will reign as Haakon VII. Fora sketch of the new King’s career, see article 
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THE PROGRESS 


The eternal struggle for justice and 
For - . : : 

Freedomin fair play goes steadily forward in 
the World. the world, even in times when its 
manifestations are obscure. There are, how- 
ever, times like the present when this great 
movement shows itself in bold forms and in 
objective things that give the historian his fixed 
dates and his striking incidents. When we look 
back to the period of the American and French 
revolutions, we can see clearly that the Western 
world was moved by a connected chain of in- 
fluences. And so at the present time events in 
one part of the world bear a real and important 
relationship to events elsewhere. The most co- 
lossal of all recent or current matters is the 
uprising of the subjects of the nkussian Emperor 
against the tyranny of the system that their in- 
telligence has outgrown. Under Count Witte’s 
advice, the Czar has granted freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of assemblage, with the begin- 
nings of representative government, and other 
rights and privileges that belong to modern 
peoples. The Finns have won back their prized 
institutions of local self-government. Whether 
or not Russia will now settle down for a time, 
and learn how to use these great grants of 
liberty, remains to be seen. It is to be feared 
that the spirit of revolution cannot so readily be 
calmed. No one can foresee what will happen. 


R Meanwhile the political struggle that 
evolt ; : : 
in has been going on in the United 
America. States is, fundamentally, part and par- 
cel of the same movement that has stirred up the 
Poles, the Finns, the Russian Jews, and great 
masses of the Muscovite peasantry. There are 
hundreds of thousands of men in this country 
who know in their own experience that the boss 
system in our politics has curtailed freedom of 
speech and of the press, and has reduced to a 
sham and a mockery the most sacred rights 
guaranteed by our constitutions. Thousands of 
citizens know that the boss system,—controlling 
legislation and governmental action through 


OF THE WORLD. 


alliance with powerful corporations,—has dam- 
aged them in their business interests and has 
denied them alWredress. There is, indeed, much 
more excuse‘for Russians who submit to the 
well-meaning rule of an hereditary Czar than 
for,;4mericans who allow themselves to be gov- 
erfieh by a Charlie Murphy, of Tammany, or a 
George B. Cox, of Cincinnati. It is for the Rus- 
sians to acquire the forms of liberty and the in- 
stitutions of modern self-government. It is for 
the Americans not to lose the substance of lib- 
erty while keeping the forms, and not to exhibit 
themselves before a jeering world as incapable 
of governing themselves by the methods which 
their democratic institutions provide. 


President Roosevelt came into office 
on a great tidal wave of demand for 
a new era of real freedom and vital- 
ity in our institutions of politics and govern- 
ment. This year’s elections, which have been 
chiefly local and municipal, show clearly that the 
people have not repented of their action last 
year, and that they propose to continue thinking 
and acting for themselves. All the bosses in 
the country were, at one time, in league to pre- 
vent the renomination of President Roosevelt. 
They surrendered only when they saw that they 
were beaten. The fight against bosses this year, 
even where it led to Democratic victories, has 
been Rooseveltian in its spirit, and will make 
for support of the President in the policies that 
he will this winter urge upon Congress. 


Rooseveltian 
Victories. 


One of the chief aims of party ma- 
chines has been to present public 
issues to the people in such form as 
to make it difficult to deal with them upon their 
intrinsic merits. An important part of the 
movement of the people for emancipation from 
the tyranny of crystallized party organizations 
has been the separation of local from general 
elections. Thus, until a few years ago munici- 
pal elections in New York were held along with 


Public Issues 
on Their 
Merits. 
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State, Congressional, and national elections. 
Under those circumstances, it was well-nigh im- 
possible to fight municipal campaigns upon ques- 
tions relating to the affairs of the community. 
While municipal elections continue to be held 
in November in the State of New York, the 
Constitutional Convention of 1894 made careful 
provision for the holding of the municipal elec- 
tions in the odd years rather than in the even 
years, when State and national elections are 
pending. The Hon. Joseph H. Choate and the 
Hon. Elihu Root were the leaders in that Con- 
stitutional Convention, and to them is largely 
due the bringing about of one of the essential 
conditions under which the great forces making 
for municipal progress have been able to accom- 
plish so much in the metropolis during the past 
few years. With State and national tickets in 
the field, the municipal questions have a ten- 
dency to become obscured ; and candidates for 
local offices are elected by partisan voters, who 
mark a cross at the top of their respective party 
columns over the names of Presidential electors, 
governors, and State officers. 


isis It was a great disappointment to 
New York thousands of progressive citizens 
Election. this year that the elements opposed 
to Tammany Hall failed to unite upon a com- 
mon ticket’ and platform; but although the 
fusion conferences had failed to bring about an 
agreement, it was impossible for party organiza- 
tions to hold the voters in line. Tammany 
never worked harder in all its history, and 
never had so strong a pecuniary backing. . Yet 
its vote was split, and seemingly more than half 
of its normal support went over to the ticket 
headed by Mr. William R. Hearst on the muni- 
cipal ownership platform. As for the Repub- 
licans, although they had eventually put an 
excellent ticket in the field.—and although Mr. 
William M. Ivins, as the Republican candidate 
for mayor, had made a brilliant and notable per- 
sonal campaign,—the Republican voters did not 
rally squarely to the support of their ticket, but 
were so badly divided that Mr. Ivins probably 
did not receive much more than half of the 
normal Republican vote that he had counted 
upon. Of the remaining half of the Republican 
vote, a part went to Mr. Hearst by way of a 
general protest against bossism and corporation 
influence, while a still larger part went to Mr. 
McClellan, the Tammany candidate, as the surest 
way to defeat Mr. Hearst. The so-called inde- 
pendent vote, which on several former electoral 
occasions has rallied quite solidly around the 
standard of the’ Citizens’ Union, was this year 
divided into three more or less equal parts. <A 


considerable part supported Mr. Ivins, as being, 
in fact, the best represeniative of genuine muni- 
cipal reform and of effective independent ad- 
ministration. Another portion supported Mr. 
Hearst, as representing the most sweeping revolt 
against Tammany Hall and the corrupt domina- 
tion of bosses. Still another considerable group 
of independents supported Mayor McClellan 
because they thought there was no chance for 
Mr. Ivins, and the Hearst movement in their 
view was a greater evil than another Tammany 
victory could be. 


As the election day approached, Mr. 
phe Was Ivins gained steadily in the opinion 
of the voters, but lost steadily in ac- 
tual support, because of a pervasive feeling that 
he could not possibly be elected, and that the 
choice must lie between Hearst and McClellan. 
In the last two or three days of the campaign 
the contest grew bitter and intense. When the 
preliminary count of votes was made, Mr. Mc- 
Clellan was declared elected by the slender plu- 
rality over Mr. Hearst of 4,128 votes. Mr. Hearst 
had received in round figures 225,000 votes, and 
Mr. McClellan 229,000, while Mr. Ivins had only 
138,000. Evidence began to flow in from vari- 
ous parts of the city of questionable methods on 
the part of Tammany to defeat Hearst, and the 
demand was at once made by Mr. Hearst and his 
friends for a reopening of the ballot-boxes and a 
careful recount of the votes under judicial direc- 
tion. It remains to be seen what the result will 
be, but there is a widespread impression in New 
York that if the votes could be counted, and the 
result declared, in accordance with the actual 
intention of the voters, Mr. Hearst and his ticket 
would be found to be elected by a plurality 
larger than that which on the face of the re- 
turns was accorded to Mr. McClellan. 


It is not to be supposed that it is any 

of longer possible in New York City to 
Corruption. commit election frauds in the glaring, 
wholesale fashion of many years ago. But there 
are parts of the great, crowded metropolis in 
which it is very difficult to prevent a certain 
amount of false registration, repeating, bribery, 
intimidation, throwing out of ballots on the pre- 
tense that they are defective, counting votes of 
one candidate for another, and so on. It is only 
in close elections like that of last month that such 
methods in New York City can endanger the 
main result. So widespread, however, has been 
the belief that Tammany stole this mayoralty 
election that many thousands of citizens who 
did not vote for Mr. Hearst, and would not like 
to see him in the mayor’s chair, were eagerly de- 
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DISTRICT ATTORNEY JEROME ADDRESSING A MEETING IN THE WALL STREET SECTION THE DAY BEFORE ELECTION. 


manding a recount in the interest of fair play 
and democratic institutions. If the citizens can- 
not have their votes cast and counted in accord- 
ance with their wishes, our government becomes 
a farce. Thus; whatever the outcome of a re- 
count may be, it is right and proper to look 
upon the general stirring up of parties and fac- 
tions as a good thing for the metropolis. We 
must add this municipal election to its recent 
predecessors as indicating in a most hopeful way 
the growing capacity of our largest city to put 
conviction and intelligence into its efforts to gov- 
ern itself. Everybody is now independent in 
New York City politics. At least, no great group 
or faction can any longer count upon being able 
to hold its full voting strength in line when it 
comes to a municipal contest. This is certainly 
a great gain. 


The most significant incident of this 
year’s elections was the success of 
Mr. William Travers Jerome, who 
was not, strictly speaking, a municipal candidate 
at all, but merely a candidate running inde- 
pendently and alone for the office of district 
attorney of New York County, which is one of 
the sub-divisions of the present metropolis. Of 
course, New York County is by far the most 
important part of all the metropolis, and the of- 
fice of district attorney is one of great influence 
and power. Mr. Jerome ought to have been the 
fusion candidate for mayor. He was clearly the 
most available candidate, and would have been 
elected by a large majority. But not one of the 
three principal tickets included his name even 
as a candidate for the district-attorneyship, in 
which office he had served so efficiently for four 
years, and he was nominated by petition, so 


Mr. Jerome's 
Victory. 





that his name was placed in a separate column 
on the voting paper. To experienced politicians 
it seemed impossible that enough voters could 
be persuaded to face the difficulty of voting a 
split ticket to secure Mr. Jerome’s election over 
one of the candidates whose name was in a reg- 
ular party column,—especially inasmuch as both 
Tammany and the Municipal Ownership League 
had named strong and popular candidates for 
the office, expecting to elect them. 


Yet Mr. Jerome was elected by a 
plurality of more than 16,000 votes, 
and good citizens throughout the 
whole country, regardless of party affiliation, re- 
joiced in his plucky fight and splendid victory. 
Mr. Jerome had served the people faithfully, 
and had shown the kind of courage that the 
American public admires and will support. His 
victory is not that of a man so much as it is 
that of a principle. Party bosses and machines 
have always been against Theodore Roosevelt, 
but the people have believed in him, and he has 
been able to kindle the enthusiasm of young 
men. Hence, his hold upon the country. Mr. 
Jerome is another New Yorker who comes for- 
ward to show that it is possible to appeal from 
the bosses and machines direct to the sovereign 
people with overwhelming success. The lesson 
will not be lost, and the younger class of poli- 
ticians everywhere will have a fresh incentive 
to keep their own independence of thought, word, 
and deed, and to rely upon the people rather 
than upon the favor of a boss or a machine. In 
this aspect, Mr. Jerome’s victory is even more 
valuable to the country at large than it is to 
the metropolis, which will have the benefit of his 
continued services as district attorney. 


Triumph 
of a 
Principle. 
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MR. CHARLES F. MURPHY. 


(The Tammany boss and the dictator of the McClellan 
administration.) 


iin “aoe York campaign has brought 
and certain men so conspicuously before 
Reputations. the American people that they will 
figure henceforth upon the national stage. Mr. 
Ivins a good many years ago was identified 
with the movement for ballot reform that gave 
us our modified Australian system. For a num- 
ber of years past he has immersed himself in 
private affairs. From this time forth his con- 
summate talents ought to be placed at the public 
service. He has no reason to regret the cam- 
paign he made, for it was creditable in the high- 
est sense, and it leaves him a man of great public 
prestige. The people of the country are in a 
mood for a new ballot-reform movement, and 
those who led in the original fight, like Mr. 
Ivins, Mr. Horace E. Deming, and others, must 
now take advantage of the awakened public 
mind to press for a better system. The party 
column ballot as now generally in use ought to 
give place to a wholly different kind of ticket. 
Simultaneously, there ought to be a movement 
for the abolition of some of our elective offices, 
especially ina city like New York. Mr. Jerome 
the other day remarked that there was not a 


man of his acquaintance who could so much as 
name the three or four leading candidates on 
each of the three leading tickets. He pointed 
out the absurdity of cumbering the voting paper 
with the names of a long list of functionaries, 
such as county clerks and coroners. Such of- 
fices might well be put in the appointive class, 
and the attention of the voters concentrated 
upon candidates for mayor and a few other of- 
fices, and upon nominees for the council or board 
of aldermen. Mr. Ivins promptly offered his 
services as counsel in the case of Mr. Hearst's 
contest and demand for a recount of the votes. 
Whether in office or out of office, Mr. Ivins 
should be made to feel that these are times that 
demand his activity in public affairs. 


The Tammany organization, domi- 

weclellan's nated by Mr. Murphy, had arranged 
Future. an ambitious programme for its gen- 
tlemanly protegé, Mayor McClellan. It was ex- 
pected that he would be elected by a large ma- 
jority, and that next year he would become the 
Democratic candidate for governor of the State 
of New York, with a view to making him a 
Presidential candidate in 1908. But Mr. McClel- 
lan’s political future would seem to lie behind 
him, to quote a current political phrase. He 
has made the fatal mistake all his life of follow- 
ing the line of least resistance. He has been a 
recipient of favors at the hands of Tammany 
bosses, and has never fought his own square 
fight in public life. He possesses ability and in- 
telligence of no mean order, and in this lies his 
condemnation. Men of his parts cannot serve 
to give Tammany an air of respectability with- 
out a full perception of the réle they are play- 
ing ; and when for a long and unbroken series 
of years they have fed comfortably at the Tam- 
many crib, they have rendered themselves inca- 
pable of a really independent and self-directed 
public career. There is a great deal to be said 
for a certain class of men prominent in the 
Tammany organization. The district leaders, 
for example, are men who fought their way up 
from the ranks, and hold their own among their 
fellows, as a general rule, through sheer manly 
strength and largeness of heart, and born gifts 
of leadership and command. Their political 
ethics may not be refined, but they are men of 
strong characters, and they must stand or fall 
upon their own merits when judged by certain 
established standards. But this sort of praise 
cannot be meted out to a group of “gilded 
youths” who have allowed themselves to be 
used as stool pigeons by the Tammany organiza- 
tion, who have never lifted their fingers in the 
real struggle of politics, who have never for a 
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day fought openly for their convictions in the 
presence of the community, and who have been 
willing to help clothe Tammany with an air of re- 
spectability in return for offices and emoluments. 
This is not the sort of stuff out of which Presi- 
dents of the United States are made. Mr. Je- 
rome could have moved as smoothly as Mr. Mc- 
Clellan along that well-lubricated political track, 
but he is of a different fiber, and he would not 
sell his independence of speech and action for 
any sort of public job. It is barely possible that 
Mr. Jerome’s extreme independence may prevent 
his filling high offices in the future. But he has 
already made his name a household word from 
Maine to California, and he has made the quality 
of his political thought and action an inspiration 
to thousands of young men destined to fill impor- 
tant places in the nation. Thus, if Mr. Jerome 
never serves in any other public position than 
the New York district-attorneyship, he is, never- 
theless, a marked man before thie nation. 


Mr. Hearst's LHe political career of Mr. Hearst 
Public Will doubtless be vitally affected by 
Position. the result of the expected recount of 
The country regards him as having 
His political strength 


. 


the votes. 
been morally the victor. 
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HON. WILLIAM R. HEARST. 


is far greater than in 1904, when he sought the 
Democratic nomination forthe Presidency. Thus, 
if he should fail to secure the mayor’s seat, he 
would, nevertheless, stand before the country 
with an enhanced prestige and influence. If, 
however, he should be successful in his contest, 
his position would become a difficult one. He 
had made promises and raised expectations that 
no man in the mayor’s chair could fulfill, as 
against an opposing legislature at Albany and 
other obstructive conditions. Incidentally, it 
may be said that Mr. Hearst’s recent political ac- 
tivity has brought into an increased prominence 
several other men. One of these is Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane, the brilliant editorial writer and di- 
rector of Mr. Hearst’s newspaper enterprises, 
who is regarded as his chief adviser in the theory 
and practice of politics. Another is his legal 
adviser, Mr. Clarence Shearn, who ran for dis- 
trict attorney on Mr. Hearst's ticket. Mr. Bird 
S. Coler, who was candidate on the same ticket 
for the presidency of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
was elected by a decisive plurality. 


The only thing that made the elec- 
tion a general one throughout the 
State of New York was the submis- 
sion to the people of a series of amendments to 
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the Constitution. Two or three of these are 
of interest beyond the confines of the State. 
For example, one of them provides for incur- 
ring a State indebtedness of fifty million dollars 
for the purpose of extending the work of build- 
ing good roads under State direction and control. 
The success of this amendment constitutes the 
greatest advance that the good-roads movement 
in America has yet made. Another of these New 

















MR. ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


(Mr. Hearst’s chief political adviser.) 


York amendments confers upon the legislature 
the power to regulate the hours and rate of wages 
of men employed upon public work in the State. 
This was to meet certain court decisions which 
had been to the ‘effect that the legislature 
lacked such power. The amendment was sup- 
ported by labor leaders as being in the interest 
of workingmen. A third amendment will make 
possible vast expenditures in the near future 
for extending the water supply of New York 
City. All municipal indebtedness has had to 
be held within the limit of 10 per cent. of. the 
assessed valuation. Henceforth, expenditure on 
account of water supply is not to be included 
within this 10 per cent. limit, and thus the bor- 
rowing capacity of the city is greatly increased. 
Another amendment will increase the number 
of judges, and lessen the law s delay. 


‘ There will be a special session of 
eform ; ; : 

Triumphs in the legislature of Pennsylvania next 
Pennsylvania. 1 onth, expressly called by Governor 
Pennypacker for the purpose of embodying in 
the laws of the State some of the principal re- 
forms for which the people have lately indicated 
their preference. The Philadelphia revolt against 
the Republican bosses had extended throughout 
the State, and it expressed itself in the defeat of 
the Republican nominee for State treasurer by a 
plurality of about 100,000. The successful can- 
didate was William H. Berry, supported by 
Democrats, Prohibitionists, Independents, and 
the reform wing of the Republican party, which 
for temporary purposes has called itself the 
Lincoln party. A bank in the Pittsburg district 
failed under sensational circumstances during 
the course of the campaign, and facts came to 
light which showed more plainly than ever how 
corruptly the Republican bosses had used State 
funds for their own private ends. These dis- 
closures helped in the overthrow of the machine. 

















HON. WILLIAM H. BERRY. 


In the city of Philadelphia, Mayor Weaver and 
his City party won a splendid victory and com- 
pletely overthrew the Durham ring. This elec- 
tion was not so important in the offices to be 
filled as in the principles at stake. For the first 
time in years, Philadelphia has had an honest 
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WILLIAM PENN TO MAYOR WEAVER: “Congratulations! You have won a glorious victory! 
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From the Press (Philadelphia). 


election. The extra session will be expected to 
provide laws sorely needed for personal regis- 
tration and the future protection of the ballot 
against fraud. Mayor Weaver has become a 
leader of marked strength, and the congratula- 
tions of good citizens of all parties throughout 
the country have been justly extended to him. 


At various points in the East the up- 
rising of independent citizens against 
the control of communities by politi- 


Independent 
Victories 
Elsewhere. 


cal bosses showed that the influence of the great _ 


movements in New York and Philadelphia was 
affecting other cities. Thus, in New Jersey, 
Everett R. Colby, whose campaign was men- 
tioned in these pages last month, was successful 
by a large plurality, while Mayor Fagan was re- 


elected in Jersey City against a combination of 
public-service corporations and political ma- 
chines. In Elmira, N. Y., a famous citizen, Mr. 
Z. R. Brockway, for many years at the head of 
the State reformatory prison, was elected mayor. 
In Boston, a remarkable independent canvass 
was made for the office of district attorney by 
Mr. John B. Moran, who is now called “the 
Jerome of Boston.” His opponent, Michael J. 
Sughrue, was on both|Democratic and Republican 
tickets, and was regarded as certain of election. 


Moran nominated himself, made his 

Moran, ‘‘the z : ° 
Jerome of OWN campaign, advertised himself 
Boston.” picturesquely, and carried Suffolk 
County by a plurality of more than 4,000 votes. 


He floated into success upon the current wave 
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HON. JOHN B. MORAN. 


of hostility to bribery, corruption, and all sorts 
of improper things in public life. He dilated 
upon the successful careers in the office of dis- 
trict attorney of Mr. Deneen (now governor of 
Illinois) in Chicago, Mr. Folk (now governor of 
Missouri) in St. Louis, and Mr. Jerome in New 
York. He persuaded Boston that it greatly 
needed that sort of a district attorney, and 
everywhere he proclaimed, “I am the Jerome of 
Boston, and when I am elected I will fight graft. 
The big thieves will get the same treatment as 
the little ones.” And so Boston, feeling the cur- 
rent unrest, took Moran at his own valuation 
and elected him. Such incidents are whole- 
some, quite apart from the question whether or 
not the reformer who wins the office may or may 
not be able to carry out his promises. 


sida The general State election in Massa- 
olitical ° ; : 

Freedom in Chusetts resulted in Republican vic- 
Massachusetts: tony but there was everywhere in the 
State a valuable exhibition of independence in 
discussion and in action. Mr. Curtis Guild was 
elected governor by a plurality of 23,000, while 
Mr. Eben Draper was elected lieutenant-governor 
by less than 2,000 over Mr. Henry M. Whitney, 
the Democratic candidate. Mr. Whitney had 
made a vigorous canvass for tariff revision and 
reciprocity with Canada. If the Republican 
candidates had not also favored reciprocity and 
admitted the need of some tariff revision for the 
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benefit of Massachusetts industries, they would 
have been defeated. One of the useful results 
of the Massachusetts campaign will be that Re- 
publicans everywhere who believe that the Ding- 
ley tariff ought to be revised will feel at liberty 
to say so with frankness, and will not allow their 
party standing to be called in question by reason 
of their dissent from the doctrine of the stand- 
patters who would not have the present tariff 
touched for twenty years to come. 


The Republican plurality for Roose- 
. Pendulum velt in Ohio last year was 255,000, 

inOhio. and that for Governor Herrick in 
1903 was nearly 114,000. This year the pen- 
dulum swung far back, and Governor Herrick 
was defeated by more than 40,000 votes by his 
Democratic opponent, the Hon. John M. Patti- 
son. These figures show very well how the 
voters of Ohio have broken away from party 
domination. The Republican party of Ohio,. 
being strong and successful, became the prey of 
men who proposed to control it for their own 
corrupt ends. Whereupon the voters deserted 
the party in order to punish the bosses. The 
temperance people of Ohio had disapproved of 
Governor Herrick’s attitude toward a certain 
local-option measure, but the chief cause of his 
defeat was the belief that he was in alliance 
with George B. Cox, the Cincinnati boss, who 
had extended his sphere of control from muni- 
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HON. JOHN M. PATTISON. 
(Governor -elect of Ohio.) 





























HON. TOM L. JOHNSON. 
(Mayor of Cleveland.) 


cipal and county politics to the legislature and 
the State at large. The people of Ohio desired 
to deal boss Cox a telling blow. There seemed 
to them no way except by defeating Governor 
Herrick. In Cincinnati, where for a number of 
years Cox has ruled with the absolutism of a 
czar, the machine was overthrown and a Demo- 
crat, Judge Dempsey, was elected mayor. 


Cox, meanwhile announces his re- 

reex it, tirement from politics, following the 
example of boss Durham, of Phila- 

delphia.. Cox has been a thrifty boss, and if once 
a humble saloon-keeper, is now the president of a 
trust company and reputed to be worth millions. 
Secretary Taft had in the course of the cam- 
paign made a speech at Akron, Ohio, in which, 
while advocating the election of Governor 
Herrick, he had denounced the Cox machine in 
Cincinnati. Undoubtedly, this speech had much 
influence with the voters, and it was regarded 
as indicating the feeling of President Roosevelt. 
Ohio Republicans will now have a chance to re- 
turn to-first principles, and to act along the line 
of their own convictions and preferences in free 
and open conventions, and Governor. Herrick 
will deservedly keep his important place in the 
party. The results in other Ohio cities have 
Significance outside of the State. Thus, the 
Hon. Tom L. Johnson was elected mayor of 
Cleveland for a third term, and will remain an 





JUDGE EDWARD DEMPSEY. 
(Mayor-elect of Cincinnati.) 
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MR. BRAND WHITLOCK. 
(Mayor -elect of Toledo.) 


influential figure in the radical wing of the 
Democratic party. In Toledo, the supporters of 
the late Mayor Samuel M. Jones have remained 
true to their tradition as independents, and have 
carried the city for their candidate, Mr. Brand 
Whitlock. Mr. Whitlock, who is a young man, 
is known as the author of a political novel and 
some short stories, and is a lawyer by profession. 


pee The Republicans were successful in 
n Chicago F : 
and Elsewhere Indianapolis, and Mayor Bookwalter 
West. —_ was reélected, while throughout the 
State the municipal contests showed an increased 
spirit of independence and a growth of capacity 
for forcing the fight upon actual municipal is- 
sues. In Chicago the vote was light, several 
judges being elected, and eight trustees of the 
sanitary district,—these having control of the 
Chicago Drainage Canal. Some very important 
questions were submitted to the voters, one of 
them being the extension of the term of the 
mayor from two years to four, and another be- 
ing the reform of the local judiciary system, 
while still another gives the city council the 
authority to fix the price of gas and electric 
light. All these propositions prevailed. An- 
other that future generations will praise is the 
accepted plan to create outside of the city limits 
several forest areas, or large natural parks, to 
be owned by the city and held in anticipation 
of its future growth and needs. There was a 
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Copyright by J. E. Purdy, Boston. 
HON. EUGENE E. SCHMITZ 
(Reélected mayor of San Francisco.) 


bitter contest in Salt Lake City along the old and 
regrettable line of cleavage between Mormons 
and anti-Mormons. Mayor Morris, a Mormon, 
was defeated for reélection by Mr. Ezra Thomp- 
son, of the American, or anti-Mormon, party. 


shinies: In the San Francisco contest, de- 

Wins in San scribed in these pages last month, an 

Francisco. overwhelming victory was won by 
Mayor Schmitz, the Union Labor candidate, 
who was thus elected for a third term, against 
Mr. John S. Partridge, the fusion candidate. 
The San Francisco situation is one that is not 
easily understood by people at a distance. But 
it may be stated in a general way that the feel- 
ing of unrest and protest among workingmen, 
which gave Mr. Hearst so tremendous a vote in 
New York City, had something to do with the 
clean sweep of a San Francisco ticket that pro- 
fessed to represent the masses as against the 
classes. Unfortunately, Mayor Schmitz has 
shown himself a very different sort of radical 
mayor from such an executive, for example, as 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland. 


In Maryland, as our readers will re- 

The Franchise ° : E 
is tharatand. member, the contest did not tur n upon 
candidates, but upon a question of 
altering the franchise arrangements of the State. 
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The so-called Poe amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the main object of which was to disfranchise 
the negro voters, was decisively defeated by a 
majority of about 20,000 votes. This was Senator 
Gorman’s pet measure, and its chief opponent was 
Mr. Bonaparte, now Secretary of the Navy. 


In Rhode Island, also, although there 
was a gubernatorial election, the real 
issue before the people was the at- 
tempt to amend the present antiquated constitu- 
tion in such a way as to provide for a more 
equal representation. The Republicans had sub- 
mitted to the people an amendment so inadequate 
to meet the real needs that it was not accepted 
by a sufficient majority to give it effect. Gov- 
ernor Utter, the Republican candidate, was re- 
elected by a small majority. In Virginia, there 
was, of course, the expected Democratic victory, 
and the Hon. Claude A. Swanson is elected gov- 
ernor over the Republican candidate, Judge L. L. 
Lewis. But the plurality was only 20,000, which 
would plainly indicate some growth of a healthy 
opposition in a State where political capacity is 
too great to allow permanently a one-party situa- 
tion. The fight in Kentucky was for control of 
the legislature, and the Democratic majority was 
about 15,000. Much local interest in the cam- 
paign was due to the fact that Senator Black- 
burn was making a fight for the retention of his 
seat, as against the rivalry of Judge Paynter. 


Other 
State 
Elections. 





HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON. 
(Governor-elect of Virginia.) 
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One outcome of the election in New 

Ballot Reform agate ; z 
in York, as intimated in a previous para- 
New York. raph, was the beginning of an agita- 
tion for reform in the ballot laws, which bids 
fair to extend to other States. The difficulties 
that had to be overcome to secure the election 
of Mr. Jerome brought out in strong relief the 
enormous disadvantages under which all inde- 
pendent candidates labor with a ballot system 
which was adopted in its present form by the 
New York Legislature in the interest of straight 
party voting. It may be worth whi'« to remind 
our readers that when the Australian ballot was 
imported into this country, about fifteen years 
ago, it encountered bitter opposition from the 


-contributory to machine success. 
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political machines of all the States. After the 
popular demand for the so-called blanket ballot 
had become so strong that its adoption could no 
longer be prevented, the machine politicians re- 
sorted to various devices by which it might be 
made unpopular and ineffective, if not actually 
The scheme 
that was found to work most satisfactorily from 
the machine point of view in most of the States 
was the so-called Belgian system of party group- 
ing of the candidates’ names. The original 
Australian ballot, as adopted in Massachusetts 
and several other States, groups the namesof 
the candidates alphabetically under their re- 
spective offices, and requires a separate mark 

opposite the name of each 


To vote for a candidate, obliterate with s pencil having black lead 





candidate, thus making the 

































































ite circle in the black square at the left of hi +4 P 
elelale| | SoRtctecetsmes este | plitsing of a ticket an oper 
r a £ &. § on this ballot as a candidate for that office, write his name with s ation quite as easy as 
4/8 PI Z pencil having black lead in the blank space under the printed names Straight voting and abso- 
Z z z g > of candidates for that office. Any other mark will make this ballot lutely prohibiting the vot- 
eis/e)/a) a we ing of a straight ticket by 
a single mark. The ballot 
ay A * a GOVERNOR. (vote rox ONE.) law under which New York 
| ry er ; es has been voting for many 
‘ 1 FRANCIS E. BALDWIN... + + «+ Prohibition years,—and in its main fea- 
| | | * | a 9 DAVID B. HILL . . are eee co « « “Democratic tures this is the system that 
| eu ! . ! & ! < SC initia prevails in most of the States 
. ih i aN tay of the Union,—encourages 
Se |---»4 | sof 4 CHARLES B. MATTHEWS .. « . « « « « = - People’s the voting of a straight 
| oe oe | & S LEVI P. MORTON... . +444. +. Republican | ticket by admitting of a 
> ea simple mark in the circle 
| | fn wf 6. si lt ee eens under a party emblem to in- 
dicate a vote for each and 
2 | | | | LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. (vore rox ONE.) all of the candidates whose 
tae names appear in that col- 
L ae ae el 1 ROBERT C. HEWSON... 2.5... « People’s} umn. Independent voting 
| |, * |. “ 8 DANIEL N. LOCKWOOD... -..... Democratic iain tas ota = 
couraged by the very fact 
| A | seeenees sree 9 JUSTUS MILLER .-. . 2.0 ee wo awe Prohibition that the voter is made to 
| | | a] 10 CHARLES T. SAXTON. 22. oe wee Republican | feel that the validity of his 
; ballot is imperiled if he puts 
ay | | | WILLIAM F:S7EER . . 2 we a ee es SocatLabor | any other mark upon it than 
| | | | hos ee Se hee hs ae the mark at the head of 
the party circle. 

| | | | | SECRETARY OF STATE. (vorz FOR ONE.) This was strik- 

7 Voting s ; 
eal ery : Split ingly shown in 
| | * | 18 HORATIO C. KING. . . . 2. ~ « + + « + Democratic Tickets. =o . gash 
| | | | ey 14 JOHN PALMER .«... . + + Republican New York election, when 
| ay | Cal | ae | ee 15 ERASMUS PELLENZ....-..-..- Social-Labor 13,000 votes were cast for 
| ' | 4 | | 16 WILLIAM W. SMITH . . Prohibition Judge Flammer, who had 
See oe withdrawn from the candi- 
& | wee. | Sais | an | - 17 THADDEUS B. WAKEMAN. - .. . ~~. + Peopley} dacy against District Attor- 
| —_s len. cap lahacecteh oa ney Jerome, although too 
dinevenl late for his name to be taken 








SAMPLE BALLOT IN FORM PROPOSED BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE NEW YORK 


INDEPENDEN1 CLUBS. 


from the ballot. These 13,- 
000 voters undoubtedly de. 
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sired Mr. Jerome’s election, but were afraid to 
put a mark opposite his name lest by so doing they 
should lose their votes for mayor and other city 
officials. Unnecessary difficulties and pitfalls in- 
herent in the New York ballot were demon- 
strated so conspicuously in the recent election 


that all the organizations of the metropolis inter-- 


ested in ballot reform have united in recommend- 
ing a new form of ballot which is essentially the 
same as that of Massachusetts, with the additional 
feature of the party emblem to be printed op- 
posite each candidate’s name, thus retaining an 
opportunity for the illiterate voter to identify 
candidates. It is also proposed that the voter’s 
choice shall be indicated by blacking a small, 
white circle opposite each name rather than by 
marking a cross on a white background. This, 
however, is a matter of detail. The main principle 
of the proposed NewYork ballot is essentially the 
same as that of the Massachusetts ballot,—name- 
ly, the requirement that a mark be made oppo- 
site every candidate’s name. In the election of 
1904, the two States of the Union in which the 
greatest number of split tickets were voted were 
Massachusetts and Minnesota, each of which, it 
will be recalled, elected Democratic governors 
while giving President Roosevelt normal Repub- 
lican majorities. In both Minnesota and Massa- 
chusetts, the Australian ballot is used in essen- 
tially its original form, and the ease with which 
voters of these States may split their tickets un- 
der this system possibly accounts, in some de- 
gree, for the election results shown one year 
ago, as well as for the difference this year in the 
votes in Massachusetts for the offices of govern- 
or and lieutenant-governor. 


The President -Uere can be no doubt of the friend- 
andHis — liness of the South toward the Presi- 
Policies. dent, since his recent visit which 

extended to New Orleans. Everywhere his 
frankness, tact, and intelligent understanding of 
Southern sentiment and conditions were fully 
appreciated. Thus, his visit to New Orleans be- 
fore the yellow-fever scourge was wholly abated 
was carried out in such a way as to call public 
attention, not so much to that city’s misfortune 
as to the effectiveness with which means em- 
ployed by the locality and by the Government 
were limiting the epidemic, and were providing 
guarantees for the future. Since entering upon 
the duties of the Presidency, Mr. Roosevelt has 
visited and spoken in every State and Territory 
of the Union. This, of course, does not include 
Alaska and the island dependencies. With his 
firm adhesion to his announcement, made on 
election night of last year, that he would under 
no circumstances be a candidate for another 


term, his position before the whole country is 
almost or quite without precedent in its strength 
and influence. He has only to stand firmly for 
the policies that he believes to be necessary and 
right in order to gain an almost invincible pop- 
ular support for those measures that he lays be- 
fore Congress. His message will be presented 
at the opening of the Congressional session on 
December 4. It has been announced that this 
will be a state paper of unusual length, and 
that it will present the President’s views upon 
what he deems to be the subjects of greatest 
immediate concern. 


6 . He sees clearly that this is a period of 
ontrolling . ; : me 

the Avenues immense industrial activity and prog- 
of Commerce. ross and that recent economic changes 
are having widespread and profound results. He 
sees that the transportation system of the coun- 
try is the most vital thing in our commercial 
life, and he therefore considers that the better 
regulation and control of the railroads as the 
chief highways of commerce has become far more 
needful than ever before. The railroad men 
themselves admit that there are grave evils to be 
remedied. They profess, however, to see great 
danger in the President’s desire to confer upon 
a governmental body the right to substitute pro- 
visionally a reasonable freight rate for an un- 
reasonable one. No one regards average rail- 
road rates in this country as exorbitant. But 
there is much that must be remedied before dis- 
crimination ceases and the railroads are run in 
the interests of the stockholders on the one hand, 
and in the interests, on the other hand, of the 
shippers and patrons, who have a right to equal 
and impartial treatment. 


i The President probably believes that 

Tarif _ tariff revision and railroad regulation 

‘ssues- cannot well proceed effectively in the 
same session, and he desires to have the railroad 
bill enacted and out of the way. Nevertheless, 
he is well aware that in some phases the tariff 
question must come before Congress. He will, 
for example, unquestionably advocate something 
approximating freedom of trade between the 
Philippines and the ports of the United States. 
He will also hope for a changed attitude on the 
part of the Senate toward commercial reciprocity 
with other countries. And doubtless he will 
not deny some sympathy with the people of 
New England, who ask for certain specific 
changes in the general tariff schedules. In one 
way or in another the tariff question is bound 
to assert itself. It will come up, as in Massa- 
chusetts, on practical business grounds rather 
than upon old-fashioned doctrines and theories. 
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Powerful interests will be represent- 
The 7 . 

lobbyat ed at Washington,—some to. oppose 
Washington. tariff revision, some to prevent rail- 
way regulation, and some to obstruct the Pan- 
ama Canal. If these interests arrange to help 
one another, it will mean hard fighting. Thus, 
almost the first thing that Congress should do 
when it gets together is to adopt the President's 
advice and get rid of the Statehood controversy 
by admitting Oklahoma and Indian Territory as 
one State, and Arizona and New Mexico jointly 
as another. There are reasons why certain rail- 
roads in combination with other private interests 
will do their utmost to prevent this consumma- 
tion. Since they cannot now secure the. admis- 
sion of four States, they will work for indefinite 
postponement. They have enlisted political sup. 
port for their project, and they will mislead 
many people who do not know the facts. Some 
of the same lobby influences that will oppose 
these parts of the President’s programme will 
combine with still other agencies to create a 
powerful opposition tothe Panama Canal. Since 
the American people have committed themselves 
to this enterprise, the President wishes to have 
it executed promptly. The advocates of com- 
peting routes have not given up all hope, for 
great private fortunes hang in the balance. The 
railroad influences which so long opposed all proj- 
ects for an isthmian canal are not eager to have 
the Panama waterway completed at anearly day. 
The consulting engineers have made a divided 
report. Five are in favor of a canal with locks, 
to be completed ‘in about ten years, and eight 
are in favor of a sea-level canal, which they esti- 
mate will require fifteen years. Itis to be feared 
that this difference may be taken advantage of by 
mere obstructionists. It may be inferred that the 
President will again seek support from the Sen- 
ate for his Santo Domingo policy. It is reported 
that Mr. Root is at work, in his broad, construct- 
ive way, on our relations with South American 
countries; and in any controversies that may 
seem to arise between the administration and 
the Senate thacountry can hardly go very far 
wrong in giving its support to the President and 

to Mr. Root. 


ia Following Mr. Rockefeller’s great gift 

* Educational of ten million dollars to the General 
Movements. Wducation Board for the promotion 
of the work of American colleges comes the or- 
ganization of the Carnegie Foundation, with an 
endowment worth at market value $11,500,000 
and an income of half a million. Primarily, the 
Carnegie Foundation is intended to provide pen- 
sions for workers in the field of higher educa- 
tion. Ultimately, however, it will doubtless have 





DR. HENRY 8. PRITCHETT. 
(President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology.) 


a wider scope, and Mr. Carnegie has given it a 
charter which will enable him to use its ad- 
mirable board for the management of his future 
benefactions to university, collegiate, and tech- 
nical education in America. Eminent educa. 
tors from one coast to the other make up the 
board. Dr. Henry 8. Pritchett is to leave the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and be- 
come the executive head of this new organization. 
The rules which this board and the General Edu- 
cation Board must lay down for the administra- 
tion of their trusts will undoubtedly operate to 
raise the standard of college effectiveness in the 
United States. These new educational forces 
will provide tests that the better colleges will 
welcome, and to meet which the poorer ones must 
strive earnestly on penalty of losing rank. An 
article elsewhere in this number describes a new 
effort to bring the university life of Germany 
and America into closer relations. A professor- 
ship of American institutions in the University 
of Berlin and one of German institutions in 
Columbia University (New York) have been ar- 
ranged upon a most remarkable basis; and this 
is said to be only the beginning of a series of 
such international exchanges. Truly, it will be 
a hopeful day when the Russian Emperor invites 
Dr. Butler to visit him and arrange for professor- 
ships of American institutions in the leading 
universities of Russia. 
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Russian ©OUStitutional Russia emerges. No 
Autocracy matter how long the actual formula- 
Surrenders. tion of a Russian constitution may be 

delayed, no matter how much violence and how 
many temporary triumphs of reaction there may 
be before a representative government is for- 
mally established in the empire of the Cazars, 
one thing is certain,—autocracy has-*at last 
surrendered. Nicholas II. is the last absolute 
Czar, and, if the Romanov dynasty survive, 
the little Czarevitch Alexis, even if he succeed 
to the title of Czar of All the Russias, will be 
the first ruler of modern, Occidental Russia. Six 
great facts stand out as beacon-lights through 
the fog and storm of violence, suffering, blood- 
shed, and horror which have been enveloping 
Russia for months past : (1) The Czar has really 
abdicated his autocratic power, conceding to the 
people almost universal suffrage and a fully 
representative assembly, (although not constit- 




















THE AWAKENING OF A PEOPLE. 


THE MUZHIK TO THE Czar: “ Now I am awake for good. 
Why don’t you awake?” 
From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 


_ _ {The smaller picture 4+ the upper right-hand corner makes 
the Czar say, ‘** What, I thought you were asleep ?”” when the 

muzhik calls, “Little Father.” It was reproduced from the 

Amsterdammer, in this REvIEw for March last.) 


uent,) with a responsible cabinet, headed by 
Yount Witte; (2) amnesty has been granted to 
the greater number of political prisoners through- 
out the empire ; (3) the censorship of the press 
has been completely abolished ; (4) Pobyedono- 
stzev, Trepov, and the Grand Dukes Vladimir, 
Alexander, Alexis, and Michael have resigned, 
thus removing the very last of the hated reac- 
tionary influences around the Emperor; (5) Fin- 
land has had her constitutional rights fully re- 
stored; and (6) most of the obnoxious prefects, 
governors, and police officials throughout the 
provinces have been removed, and vast sections 
of the state lands are in process of actual allot- 
ment to starving peasants on such terms as 
amount virtually to a free gift. The great ques- 
tions which remain to be settled are those of the 
Jews and the Poles. November was a month of 
tremendous significance for Russia. 


™" As the culmination of a long and bit- 
e Russian 
Magna _ ter struggle between the forces of re- 
Charta. action and liberalism, and after weeks 
of earnest solicitation on the part of Count Witte, 
Czar Nicholas (on October 30,—the 17th, Russian 
style) signed the historic document terminating 
three centuries of Russian autocracy and grant- 
ing real liberty to one-tenth of the human race. 
The troubles and agitation in the cities of Rus- 
sia, the Czar declared, ‘fill our heart with ex- 
cessive pain and sorrow.” The ukase then con- 
tinues in these words : 


The happiness of the Russian sovereign is indis- 
solubly bound up with the happiness of the people, 
and the sorrow of the people is the sorrow of the sover- 
eign. From the present agitation may arise great 
national disorganization and a menace to the integrity 
and unity of ourempire. The supreme duty imposed 
upon us by our sovereign mission requires us to efface 
ourselves, and with all our reason and all our power to 
hasten the cessation of the troubles so dangerous to the 
state. 

Having directed the different authorities to take 
steps to prevent open manifestations of disorder, ex- 
cesses, and violence, and to protect our peaceable sub- 
jects, who are anxious for the quiet accomplishment of 
the duty which lies upon us all, we have recognized 
that, in order to assure the success of the general 
measures for the pacification of the public life, it is in- 
dispensable to coérdinate and unify the powers of the 
central government. We, therefore, direct the govern- 
ment to carry out our inflexible will in the following 
manner : 

The government is to abstain from any interference 
in the elections to the Duma, and to keep in view a 
sincere desire for the realization of the ukase of Decem- 
ber 25, 1904, it must maintain the prestige of the Duma 
and confidence in its labors, and not resist its decisions 
so long as they are not inconsistent with the historic 
greatness of Russia. One must identify one’s self with 
the ideas of the great majority of society, not with the 
echoes of noisy groups and factions, too often unstable. 
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It is especially important to secure a reform of the 
Council of the Empire on an electoral principle. We 
believe that in the exercise of the executive power the 
following principles should be embodied : 

1. Straightforwardness and sincerity in the con- 
firmation of civil liberty and in providing guarantees 
for its maintenance. 

2. A tendency toward the abolition of exclusive laws. 

3. The coérdination of the activity of all the organs 
of government. 

4. The avoidance of repressive measures in respect to 
proceedings which do not openly menace society or the 
state. 

5. The resistance to acts which manifestly threaten 
society or the state, such resistance being based upon 
the law and on mural unity with the reasonable 
majority of society. Confidence must be placed in the 
political tact of Russian society. It is impossible that 
that society should desire a state of anarchy which 
would threaten, in addition to all the horrors of civil 
strife, the dismemberment of the empire. 


The official version, as published later, included 
the following : 


1. To grant the population the immutable founda- 
tions of civic liberty, based on real inviolability of the 
person and freedom of conscience, speech, union, and 
association. 

2. Without deferring the elections to the state Duma 
already ordered, to call to participation in the Duma, so 
far as is possible in view of the shortness of the time 
before the Duma is to assemble, those classes of the 
population now completely deprived of electoral rights, 
leaving the ultimate development of the principle of 
the electoral right in general to the newly established, 
legislative order of things. 

3. To establish it as an immutable rule that no law 
can come into force without the approval of the state 
Duma, and that it shall be possible for the elected of 
the people to exercise a real participation in the super- 
vision of the legality of the acts of the authorities ap- 
pointed by us. 

We appeal to all faithful sons of Russia to remember 
their duty toward the Fatherland, and to aid in bring- 
ing to an end these unprecedented troubles, and to ap- 
ply all their forces in codperation with us to the res- 
toration of calm and peace upon our natal soil. 


‘ie It was a most dramatic moment, 

Abdication of pregnant with tremendous import for 
an Autocrat. 1 4(.000,000 people, when, at Peter- 
hof, the Czar affixed his signature to this virtual 
abdication of autocratic power. Dr. E. J. Dil- 
lon, many of whose excellent descriptive articles 
on Russian subjects have appeared in these pages, 
describes the historic moment so graphically in 
his letter to the London Daily Telegraph that we 
reprint his words here. While all Russia was 
up in revolution,—marching, shouting, bomb- 
throwing, and demonstrating,—Count Witte was 
having a last pathetic interview with the Russian 
autocrat. Dr. Dillon’s words follow : 


For days—nay, weeks—the ill-starred monarch had 
been deliberating, listening to advice, now from this 











GENERAL TREPOV, MILITARY GOVERNOR OF ST. 
PETERSBURG, WHO HAS RESIGNED. 


(He was one of the most cordially hated of Russian officials 
and his removal was one of the demands of the revolu- 
tionists. He was also assistant minister of the interior.) 


side, now from that, wavering, waiting, actuated by 
good intentions which could not get incarnated in use- 
ful acts. For nights, like Count Witte, he had not 
slept. Men like Count Ignatiev assured him that force 
was the sole efficacious remedy, but they themselves re- 
coiled from employing it. Count Witte, on the other 
hand, had besought him to recognize the fact that the 
Russian people had attained man’s estate, outgrown 
their political short clothes, and wanted the virile toga. 
He added, it is said, that no longer days or hours, but 
the very minutes, were precious, and that lost oppor- 
tunities could never be recalled. And at last a decision 
was come to. . . . His Majesty’s final remarks to Count 
Witte deserve, it is said, to be engraved in letters of 
gold as a maxim for the guidance of kings. The tenor 
of his remarks was that he had never valued autocratic 
rights for aught but the weal of his subjects, nor ever 
wittingly exercised them for any other purpose. He 
had upheld them because he was convinced that the wel- 
fare of the nation demanded this, and he now laid a por- 
tion of them aside because he had good reason to believe 
that this was to the advantage of the Russian nation, 
and, without further words, without changing color or 
altering his mien, the Emperor made the sign of the 
cross, took up a pen, wrote the word ‘ Nikolai,” and 
thenceforth ceased to be autocrat. Russia became a 
constitutional realm, 140,000,000 slaves were henceforth 
their own masters. In the neighboring room the mem- 
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bers of the suite, losing their self-control, burst into 
tears. Count Witte issued forth from the apartment 
with moist cheeks, but Czar Nicholas II. walked calmly 
and naturally, with perfect dignity and composure, as 
though he had been signing nothing more significant 
than the nomination of a senator. 


How the D&Spite the concessions in this mem- 

Manifesto. orable document, and the joy with 
Was Received. ~ hich it was received throughout all 
sections of the empire, the revolutionaries and 
many of the Liberals expressed open dissatis- 
faction and disgust with the half-hearted recog- 
nition of their demands. The Caar, they aver, 
has failed to recognize what the veople wanted, 
and has simply waked up to a realization of his 
people’s needs when the whole country, thrown 
into revolt, forced him todoso. The programme 
of the League of Leagues (or Union of Unions, 
as it is sometimes known), which consists of a 
union of all the reform elements and the Liber- 
als of the empire, including the professional men, 
has been adhered to consistently from the begin- 
ning. It was embodied in the form of a reso- 
lution presented to Count Witte, first, the day 
after the signing of the manifesto, and a number 
of times since, in these words : 


We demand universal suffrage for all, regardless of 
station, sex, or belief. 

At the same time, we demand the consummation of 
civic rights, amnesty, and the abolition of punishment 
by death. 

We furthermore declare that we will continue the 
democratic propaganda until our objects are attained 
and a constitutional assembly has begun its work. 


The reformers, also, using the editors of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg as their mouthpiece, had for 
months been demanding the removal of General 
Trepov, governor of St. Petersburg and assistant 
minister of the interior, who is hated for his 
stern policy of oppression, and accused of send- 
ing agents provocateurs throughout the country to 
incite violence and create a condition of anarchy, 
so as to compel the Czar to resume the policy of 
repression ; the withdrawal of the Cossacks from 
the police department ; the creation of a national 
militia for the protection of property and the 
maintenance of order; the abolition of the noto- 
rious ‘Third Section” of the secret police ; the 
repeal of martial law; autonomy for Finland 
and Poland ; alleviation of the condition of the 
Jews; such changes in the law of land tenure 
as would ameliorate the hard condition of the 
peasants and prevent an agrarian uprising ; and, 
finally, the immediate convocation of a zemstvo 
congress as an advisory board pending the actual 
operation of reform measures. For the reforms 
already granted they demanded sufficient guar- 
antees. 


- The Liberals bitterly criticise the 
osition . ° ° 
ofthe manifesto for what it did not grant. 
Liberals. Tn the first place, it contained no au- 
thorization to the courts to issue writs of habeas 
corpus, Which is the only efficient method of as- 
suring in practice that inviolability of person 
which the Czar somewhat vaguely promises in 
the rescript. In the second place, the manifesto 
did not aetually empower the National Assembly 
to frame a constitution, and, in Count Witte’s 
commentary, it was expressly stated that the 
army, the navy, and the imperial domain should 
not be subject in any way to the authority of 
the Duma. In the third place, the manifesto left 
hazy and unsettled the questions of the suffrage 
and the principle of ministerial responsibility. 
It did, however, grant the primary civil rights, 
freedom of conscience, freedom of speech (which, 
of course, includes freedom of the press and the 
right to hold public and private meetings) ; and 
it did constitute the coming Duma a law-making 
instead of a purely consulting body, since, instead 
of the “unchangeable rule” of the Czar, hence- 
forth “no law shall be enforceable without the 
approval of the state Duma.” Within ten days 
after the issue of this manifesto, a supplementary 
ukase had given the desired amnesty for politi- 
cal prisoners ; Count Witte had agreed that the 
delegates from all cities and towns to the Duma 
should be chosen by universal suffrage (doing 
away with all but one set of intermediate elect- 
ors for the peasants); Procurator Pobyedono- 
stzev, General Trepov, Ministers Khilkov of rail- 
roads and Schwannebach of agriculture, and 
several grand dukes had resigned ; and the new 
head of the Holy Synod, Prince Alexis Obolen- 
ski (no relative of the former governor of Fin- 
land, Prince John Obolenski) had announced his 
‘unalterable determination to enforce discipline 
on all ecclesiastics, from the Metropolitan of 
Moscow down.” 


Conintand’s |, With the whole empire aflame with 
Rights revolt from Vladivostok to Warsaw, 
Restored. with the former city all but destroyed 
by the torch of rebellion and General Linevich’s 
army honeycombed with sedition, with Poland 
torn by industrial war, with the navy and army 
in open insurrection at Kronstadt and the rattle 
of their musketry distinctly heard at the Czar’s 
palace at Peterhof, with the agrarian uprising 
already begun on the great central plains, with 
the Caucasus region in a state of civil war, and 
the industries of the entire empire paralyzed by 
such a gigantic industrial and labor strike as 
has perhaps never been seen before anywhere 
else in the world, the Finns realized their su- 
preme opportunity. Seizing all government 
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buildings and military posts throughout the 
province, they drove out the obnoxious Musco- 
vite officials. So thorough, moreover, and so 
well timed was their work that the local Russian 
administration was powerless. The governor, 
Prince John Obolenski, submitted to the wishes 
of the Finnish patriots, and at once dispatched 
by gunboat to St. Petersburg their request for 
the restoration of the ancient constitutional 
rights of Finland, which every successive Czar 
since 1809 (when the province passed from Swe- 
den to Russia) had sworn to observe. The 
Czar’s reply was a prompt and complete acces- 
sion to their demands. Ina manifesto abolish- 
ing the secretary of state for Finland and sum- 
moning the Finnish Senate, which has not met 
for the past six years, the Emperor said : 


By the grace of God, we, Nicholas II., etc., command 
the opening at Helsingfors, December 20, of an extraor- 
dinary Diet to consider the following questions: 

First.—The proposals for the budget of 1906-07, pro- 
visional taxes, and a loan for railway construction. 

Second.—A bill providing, by a new fundamental 
law, a parliament for Finland on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage, with the establishment of the responsi- 
bility of the local authorities to the nation’s deputies. 

Third.—Bills granting liberty of the press, of meet- 


ing, and of unions. 
NICHOLAS. 


In a subsequent manifesto, all the vexatious 
Russifying regulations are swept from Finland 
in the following words : 


Having examined the petition of January 13, 1904, 
we have ordered the elaboration of bills reforming the 
fundamental laws for submission to the deputies of the 
nation, and we order the abrogation of the manifesto of 
February 15, 1899; the ukase of April 15, 1903, concern- 
ing measures for the maintenance of public order and 
tranquillity; the imperial ukase of November 23, 1903, 
according exceptional rights to the gendarmerie in the 
grand duchy; Article 12 of the ukase of July 13, 1902, on 
Finnish legislation; the ukase of September 21, 1902, on 
the reform of the Senate and the extension of powers of 
governors; the ukase of April 8, 1903, on instructions 
for the governor-general and the assistant governor of 
Finland; the law of July 25, 1901, on military service ; 
the ukase of August 138, 1902, on the duties of civic 
officials in Finland; the ukase of August 27, 1902, on 
the resignation of administrative officials and judicial 
responsibility for offenses and crimes of officials, and 
the ukase of July 15, 1900, on meetings. 

We further order the Senate to proceed tnnianede 
with the revision of the other regulations enumerated 
in the petition, and we order the immediate suppression 
of the censorship. 

The Senate should prepare bills granting liberty of 
speech, of the press, of meeting, and of union ; anational 
assembly on the basis of universal suffrage, and the 
responsibility of the local authorities as soon as possible, 
in order that the Diet may discuss them. 

We trust that the measures enumerated, being dic- 
tated by a desire to benefit Finland, will strengthen the 
ties uniting the Finnish nation to its sovereign. 
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The correct attitude of the Poles to- 
ward Russia in her hour of trial,— 
correct both from the standpoint of 
moral and of political expediency,—has been 
more than once pointed out in these pages. 
While there has been a good deal of violence 
and disorder attending the industrial strikes in 
that part of the old Polish commonwealth which 
fell to Russia at the partition, this has not been 
more than was to be expected when it is re- 
membered that Poland is ‘the busiest and most 
prosperous commercial and industrial section 
of the empire. Strikes have been chronic in 
Warsaw, Lédz, and other of the Polish cities 
for the past year, but they have been economic 
in character and not political. The reforms 
made possible by the ukase of October 30 and 
the restoration of full constitutional rights to 
Finland had convinced the Polish leaders, who 
had learned caution by the terrible lessons 
taught in their bloody failures of 1831 and 1863, 
that while an armed uprising would be madness, 
the present was their opportunity, also, to ask for 
autonomy. A delegation, consisting of twenty 


Will Poland 
Get 
Autonomy ? 


‘men bearing names famous in Polish history, 


journeyed to St. Petersburg, and, on Novem- 
ber 10, petitioned the Czar, through Count 
Witte, for full autonomy, with a Polish Diet at 
Warsaw. Acting upon the advice of the pre- 
mier, the Czar, it was announced, had decided to 
concede to Poland the same privileges of local self- 
government which had been granted to Finland. 


In this generous determination, the 
Czar would have the sympathy of the 
reform element, since most of the 
zemstvoists and all the Russian proletariat, in- 
cluding the Social Democrats, have already de- 
clared themselves in favor of Polish autonomy. 
No disorder or outbreak had occurred in Poland 
for a week,—nothing worse than orderly pa- 
rades of the populace, with priests at their head, 
bearing the Polish flag. Nevertheless, within 
forty-eight hours after the announcement of the 
intention to grant autonomy, martial law had 
been proclaimed throughout the “ provinces of 
the Vistula,” several prominent editors of War- 
saw had been arrested, and, in a long official 
communication, the Poles were warned that they 
were not to participate in the promised reforms, 
and that there is no hope of ever restoring the 
ancient kingdom. Recalling the imperial ukases 
of December 25. 1904, and of October 30 last, 
by which “the Poles were fully recognized as 
free citizens, thereby obtaining complete oppor- 
tunity to prove their capacity for participating 
in a great creative work,” the rescript (dated 
November 13) says : 


A Warning 
to the 
Poles. 
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The government will not tolerate attacks on the in- 
tegrity of theempire. The plans and acts of the insur- 
rectionaries force it to declare in adecisive manner that, 
as long as the troubles in the Vistula districts continue, 
and as long as that part of the population which ad- 
heres to political agitators continues its present sway 
over the country, these districts will receive none of the 
benefits resulting from the manifestoes of August 18 and 
October 30, 1905. There could, obviously, be no question 
of realizing their pacific principles in a country in revolt. 
For the restoration of order, all the districts of the 
Vistula are temporarily declared to be in a state of war. 

The future of the Polish people thus depends upon 
themselves. The government, which intends to con- 
tinue to safeguard the integrity of the national rights 
of the Polish people as extended by recent legislative 
acts, expects the nation to recover from the political in- 
toxication which has overcome the kingdom of Poland, 
the population of which has become a prey to agitators, 
and at the same time warns the people against entering 
on a dangerous path, which, unfortunately, they would 
not be treading for the first time. 


The sudden change in the determina- 

Is the German |. =~ ; ; 
kaiser — tion of the Czar to grant autonomy is 
Responsible? sonerally attributed in Europe (in- 
deed, Count Witte openly avowed it to the Pol- 


ish delegation) to the German Kaiser, who, not — 


being willing to grant anything in the shape of 
an autonomous régime to his own Poles, would 
regard with apprehension any example of local 
self-government afforded to Posen by the spec- 
tacle of autonomy in Warsaw. Certain myste- 
rious movements of large bodies of German 
troops in the immediate vicinity of the Russian 
border and the concentration of Austrian forces 
in Galicia had led to the rumor that, in the event 
of a revolution in Poland, Germany and Austria 
would assist Russia in suppressing it. The for- 
eign offices at Berlin and Vienna have officially de- 
nied any such intention. It is felt throughout 
Poland, however, that autonomy would actually 
have been granted had it not been for the dread 
of German intervention. As soon as it was 
known throughout the empire that martial law 
had been declared throughout Poland, the united 
radical bodies ordered another general strike as 
a protest against this oppression of the Poles, 
and against the condemnation to death of the 
Kronstadt mutineers. The Polish liberation 
movement, they declare, is part and parcel of 
Russia’s fight for freedom. If the Poles, how- 
ever, can only possess their souls in patience 
until the meeting of the Duma, in January, it 
looks as though they would receive the self- 
government they desire, since all the Russian 
‘‘intellectuals,” .the Jews, the Finns, and their 
own members would favor it, and the peasant 
delegates would not oppose it. It would seem 
-as'though the future of Poland had distinctly 
brightened. 





aii A stern and relentless fanatic, cast in 

of Pobye- the mold of the Inquisitors, an ab- 

donostzev. solutist of unbending character, and 
the evil genius which has blocked every attempt 
within half a century to make Russia constitu- 
tional, was removed with the resignation of Con- 
stantine Petrovitch Pobyedonostzev, Procurator 
of the Holy Synod, the representative of the civil 
arm inthe Russian Church. The late procurator 
has been the evil genius of three Czars,—Alex- 
ander II., Alexander III.,and Nicholas II. It is 
stated, on authority that has not yet been re- 
pudiated, that Alexander II. had actually signed 











CONSTANTINE PETROVITCH POBYEDONOSTZEV. 


(Late Procurator of the Holy Synod, who has resigne4.) 


a rescript granting a constitution, which was to 
have been published on March 14, 1881. The 
day before this he was assassinated, and the fact 
that the rescript was never actually published 
was due to Pobyedonostzev. During the reign 
of Alexander III., the stern, unrelenting hand 
of the late procurator can be traced in the pros- 
ecution of the Jews, the Polish Roman Catlio- 
lics, and the unfortunate Stundists. The noto- 
rious law of May, 1882, which placed the Russian 
Jews outside the pale of modern civilization, 
was the work of Pobyedonostzev, who was re- 
ported to have said that, under the operation of 
this measure, ‘a third of the Jews will be con- 
verted, a third will emigrate, and the remaining 
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third will die of hunger.” A1l through the reigns 
of Alexander and Nicholas I1., up to the present, 
the relentless will of this man has stood between 
the autocrat and such reforms as might have 
kept off the present revolution. With his resig- 
nation, the Orthodox Russian Church stirs into 
new life. His successor, Prince Alexis Obolenski, 
is a man of humane and progressive ideas. 


Terrible Lt 18 certainly to the everlasting honor 
Massacres of the Jew that the Russian bureau- 
of Jews.  cracy hates him. The Jew is never a 
good basis for despotism, and he is generally too 
intelligent and industrious to be genuinely loyal 
to an autocracy. During the past half-year the 
most brutal and sanguinary attacks upon Jews 
have been the order of the day throughout Rus- 
sia. In recent outrages, since the close of the 
war with Japan, it is estimated that 25,000 Jews 
lost their lives and more than 100,000 were 
wounded. Since January 1, last, more than 100.- 
000 Russian Hebrews have been murdered. In 
towns and villages throughout the entire empire, 
the rough element burns and pillages Jewish 
property and commits the most horrible atroci- 
ties, the worst massacres occurring in Odessa, 
Kishinev, and Kharkoy. Even some of the re- 
actionary journals admit that much of this oui- 
rage has been done under the eyes of the police, 
troops, and railway officials, who even confess 
that they have received orders to kill the Jews. 
In a “Leading Article” this month, on the 
«Black Hundred,” a notorious organization of 
the Russian Hooligans, the almost anarchic con- 
dition of every section of the empire is vividly 
set forth. The idea of discrediting reforms by 
inciting violence upon their promulgation, and 
thereby alienating the sympathy of the sovereign 
and causing the withdrawal of the reforms, is an 
old trick of the Russian bureaucracy. It has been 
used effectively manytimesin the past and has beer 
very largely instrumental in preventing the repeal 
of the brutal laws against the Jews. Much sympa- 
thy has beenmanifested throughout the world with 
the suffering Hebrews, and in this country and 
England large sums of money have been donated 
for the alleviation of their misery, not only by 
wealthy Hebrews, but by Christians as well. 
Count Witte is known to be absolutely opposed to 
the prosecution of the Jews, and has already dis- 
missed a number of provincial governors who are 
charged with being responsible for the massacres. 
All Russian statesmen, he recently declared, 
now agree that Jewish disabilities must cease. 
Meanwhile, however, the massacres go on, and the 
Jews have organized into ‘the Defense,” an or- 
ganization already embracing most of the He- 
brews who remain in the empire. 





‘ai Autocracy is dying too slowly for the 
witte Russian radicals, and all the extreme 
Succeed? Harties have, apparently, combined to 
demand more sweeping changes than are 
possible at once. It is significant of the 
prospect for better things that, while Count 
Witte has the opposition of the bureaucrats and 
reactionaries of St. Petersburg and of the radi- 
cal revolutionaries of Odessa, he has the earnest 
support of the Progressive party, with its center 
at Moscow, and particularly of the zemstvoists. 
At the great zemstvo congress which began its 
sessions in the “mother of Russian cities,” on 
November 19, there was a great struggle to 
unite all the liberal and moderate elements of 
the empire with the workingmen’s organiza- 
tions to support the Premier. As this issue 
of the Review goes to press the struggle is 
still in progress. The Premier has not been 
successful in the formation of a thoroughly 
Liberal cabinet as yet, a number of the 
most eminent reformers declining to accept 
portfolios. He has, however, persuaded Ivan 
Shipov, formerly his assistant to the ministry 
of finance and his associate at Portsmouth, to 
be finance minister ; Mr. Kutler, to be minister 
of agriculture; Mr. Timiriazev, to be minis- 
ter of commerce ; Dr. Nemechaiev, to be min- 
ister of communications (succeeding Prince 
Khilkov) ; and Count John Tolstoi (no relative 
of the great author), to be minister of education. 
Count Lamsdorf, the present minister of foreign 
affairs, and Mr. Manukhin, the present minister 
of justice, who are in sympathy with the Lib- 
eral movement, will retain their posts. This 
leaves only the very important post of minister 
of the interior to be filled, an office Witte him- 
self has been managing since his accession. It 
is a tremendous task which faces the Premier, 
that of transforming Russia from a medieval and 
Asiatic to a modern and European state. He 
has the prayers of all Europe and America for 
an abundant success. 


The Premier's L¢ has been Witte’s misfortune, how 
Tremendous ever, to please neither radicals nor re- 
Task. ~~ actionaries. In this fact, probably, is 
his best title to the commendation of history and 
the gratitude of his countrymen. In the present 
state of mind of the Russian people, however, © 
anything the government does is likely to be 


condemned, and, despite the great value of 


Witte’s services, his resignation in the near fu- 
ture is not an impossibility. He has displeased 
the working classes by counseling moderation. 
Replying to his proclamation to his “ Brother 
Workmen,” advising them to cease disturbances, 
‘since all that is possible will be done for them 
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if they only have patience,” the proletariat re- 
pudiates the fraternal relation with one whom 
they call «the Emperor’s favorite.” The work- 
ingmen further declare : 


Count Witte reveals the benevolent intentions of the 
Emperor toward the working classes. The council re- 
minds the proletariat of Bloody Sunday. Count Witte 
begs us to give the government time, and promises to do 
all possible for the workmen. The council knows 
Count Witte has already found time to give Poland 
into the hands of the military executioners. The council 
does not doubt Count Witte will do all that is possible 
to strangle the revolutionary proletariat. Count Witte 
calls himself a man who is benevolent toward us and 
wishes our good. The council declares the working 
classes have no need of the benevolence of a court 
favorite, but demand a popular government on the basis 
of universal, direct, and secret suffrage. 


The attitude of the Liberals is much the same, 
and is expressed in the words of a prominent 
St. Petersburg Liberal : 


Of all the reforms promised in the manifesto of 
October 30 only one has been realized,—namely, the free- 
dom of the press,—and that was done in spite of the op- 
position of the government. The papers are appearing 
without censorship, but all the editors have been in- 
~ dicted. We consider that our attitude of skepticism 

















MUSCOVITE AND NON-MUSCOVITE RUSSIA. 


(A map, printed by the Pan-Slavist Moscow Vyedomosti, to 
show how little would remain to the empire if all the sub- 
ject peoples were given autonomy—* which would inevit- 
ably mean eventual separation and the break-up of the 
empire.”’) : 
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has been fully justified by events, and this skepticism 
explains the seemingly uncompromising character of 
our demands for a Constituent Assembly and universal 
suffrage. We do not aspire to the impossible, and do 
not expect the instant realization of these demands, 
and if we could trust the government we should not 
even press them at this juncture, but, unfortunately, 
our bureaucratic government is like an insolvent 
debtor, with whom no transaction is possible except 
for cash down. We insist that the government should 
pledge itself at once to what will be the essential con- 
ditions of Russia’s evolution in the future, because we 
have no assurance of the continuity of Count Witte’s 


liberal policy. 


The task before the new government 
is certainly arduous, for it is well- 
nigh impossible to remodel in a twin- 
kling the entire social and political framework 
of the nation, including the penal code. The 
people, however, seemed to be exasperated rather 
than soothed by the government announcement 
that, ‘pending the complete development of the 
change, the old laws must remain in force.” It 
is against these ‘old laws” that the people have 
risen, and they know that, if they once abandon 
the weapons which have caused the withdrawal 
of these “old laws,” the “old laws” will re- 
main in force for another indefinite period. The 
development of the situation up to November 20 
had made the outlook rather gloomy, leaving, 
according to the best- informed patriotic Rus- 
sians, but two alternatives to the Czar: (1) a 
constitutional monarchy differing little from a 
republic, or (2) a military dictatorship accompa- 
nied by a reign of terror. So far, it has been a 
revolution by strike, and has demonstrated the 
remarkable power of the organized labor of the 
empire allied with the “intellectuals” in the so- 
called Union of Unions. The great, patient 
Russian people, without political organization, 
military power, or financial resources, has put 
its faith in the justice of its cause, and quietly 
refused to yield one inch of the ground it has 
conquered. It will insist upon political liberty 
in full measure, even though in the securing 


The Danger 
of Delaying 
Reforms. 


of it the vast, heterogeneous Muscovite empire 


should break up into its constituent parts. 


ai While Russia is in the throes of a 
Norwegians violent upheaval, Norway completes 
Elect aking her governmental overturn in a peace- 

ful, constitutional, and entirely orderly manner. 
On November 12 and 13, the Norwegian people, 
by a vote of 259,563 to 69,264, chose Prince 
Charles of Denmark as their King. The advo- 
cates of a republic recorded only some 33,000 
votes. Several days after the election, the 
Storthing formally elected Prince Charles, and, 
on November 25, the new King and his Queen 

















formally entered Christi- 
ania. An intimate view of 
the new monarch, by one 
who was a boyhood com- 
panion in the royal Danish 
navy, appears on another 
page of this issue. This is 
probably the first time in 
history in which a king has 
been elected by such a de- 
cisive popular majority. 
King Haakon VII. will be 
monarch of Norway by 
grace of the Norwegian peo- 
ple, and not by divine right. 
It is interesting to note 
here that by this election 
another crown comes into 
the family of old King 
Christian of Denmark, ‘ the 
father-in-law of Europe.” 
King Edward’s daughter is 
now to be Queen of Nor- 
way, and his niece, the Prin- 
cess Margaret of Con- 
naught, who married Oscar, 
the Swedish crown prince’s 
son, will some day become 
Queen of Sweden. British 
prestige and influence in 
the Scandinavian peninsu- 
la, already considerable, is 
thus greatly increased. 
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From stereograph. Copyright, 1905,by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
THE KING OF GREECE AND SOME OF HIS FAMILY. 


(Reading from left to right, this photograph shows Prince Nicholas, of Greece, son of 
the King; Prince Christopher, son of the King; Princess Alice, the daughter of the 





. 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENT IN PORTUGAL. 


(This picture shows President Loubet of France photographed with the royal Portu- 
guese family at the palace in Lisbon. M. Loubet is at the extreme left. Next him, 
to the right, is Louis Phillippe, the heir-apparent. Queen Amélie is seated. Behind 
her stands the Duke of Oporto, and-to the extreme right is his majesty, King Carlos 


of Portugal.) 





Prince of Battenberg,—the ad- 
miral who recently brought the 
British visiting squadron to the 
United States; Prince Andrew, 
son of the King; Grand Duchess 
Ellene, wife of Prince Nicholas 
and daughter of Grand Duke 
Viadimir of Russia; Princess 
Marie of Greece, daughter of the 
King; and, finally, to the extreme 
right, King George himself, son of 
the King of Denmark. This royal 
group was photographed at the 
Tatoi Palace, in Athens, Greece, 
just preceding the visit of the 
party to London. King Edward 
is brother-in-law of King George.) 


— The months of 
International October and No- 
Visit-Making. vember were 
marked by some very signif- 
icant international visiting. 
President Loubet of France 
made a most important and 
interesting tour through 
Spain and Portugal during 
late October and early No- 
vember. While the gov- 
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RUSSIA GOING TO SCHOOL. 


(The comic weekly, Strekoza, of St. Petersburg, sums up the 
visit of Mr. W. T. Stead to Russia in this cartoon, which 
it explains as a session of Mr. Stead’s traveling school 
for the inculeation of British political ideas. The Rus- 
sian leaders are represented as sitting at the feet of the 
well-known British editor.) 


ernments of France and Spain do not admit 
any political significance in this visit, undoubt- 
edly there have been points cleared up between 
the two nations regarding the Morocco situ- 
ation and certain commercial questions which 
have been agitating Spanish and French frontier 
cities for years. The Spanish King himself has 
just returned from a trip through Austria and 
Germany. Despite reports that on this trip his 
majesty became engaged to marry a German 
princess, it is again rumored, on his return to 
Madrid, that an engagement with a member of 
the English royal house has actually been con- 
summated. King George of Greece and his fam- 
ily have made a recent tour through the Conti- 
nent, and were especially well received in Eng 
land. The photograph we reproduce was taken 
in Athens, and shows, besides his majesty, sev- 
eral others of the royal Danish house, the King’s 
family. The visit of the British Prince Batten- 
berg, admiral commanding the squadron of 
cruisers, to New York has already been referred 
to in these pages. Not the least interesting to 
the world at large of all these international visits 
has been the tour of Russian cities by Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Stead, editor of the English Review of 
Reviews. My. Stead, with permission from and 
approval of the Russian imperial authorities, 


spoke in many places throughout the empire, 
counseling moderation and orderly progress in 
the revolution, and advising both authorities and 
people against extreme measures. Mr. Stead was 
very well received, and the Strekoza, a new comic 
weekly of St. Petersburg, humorously sketches 
the situation in a cartoon which we reproduce on 
this page, showing the Russian leaders and people 
taking a course in the philosophy of British in- 
stitutions at Mr. Stead’s traveling school. On 
another page this month (675). Mr. Stead gives 
us a graphic survey of the progress of the Rus- 
sian peasant revolution. 


ser When the Hungarian Parliament 
Austria- again assembles at Budapest, on the 
Hungary. 109th of the present month, it will 


consider a rather remarkable programme, of- 
fered by the representative of the Emperor- 
King, which promises well, in the opinion of 
Hungarian leaders, to settle the difficulties be- 
tween the constituent parts of the much-troubled 
dual monarchy. The success of the Russian 
revolutionary movement has stirrea the Social- 
ists and other radical elements of the heterogen- 
eous Hapsburg empire, and has given an im- 
petus to the demand for universal suffrage made 
by some of the Hungarian leaders. A decade ago 
the programme which, according to reports from 
Budapest early in November, will be presented 
by Emperor Francis Joseph, in his capacity as 
King of Hungary, would have -been regarded as 
the maddest of radicalism. It includes uni- 
versal suffrage, conditioned only by the ability 
to read and write at the age of twenty-four, with 
the establishment of free universal compulsory 
education ; a graduated income tax, in place of 
customs and excise ; a redivision and redistribu- 
tion of the lands of the State and of the Church 
into small farms, to be let out on long leases, 
with extensive banking facilities for agricultural 
credit ; and, finally, increased protection for 
manufacturers, limitations on the labor of women 
and children, old-age and health insurance, and 
improved housing facilities for the working 
classes. The only condition asked is that the 
army and the foreign relations be left in the 
hands of the Emperor-King. Whether or not 
the Hungarians will regard this as sufficient re- 
turn for y.elding on the point of language in 
the army, will be settled at the coming session. 


France and &Tious charges against the manage- 
Belgium inthe ment of colonies by four European 
Congo. —_ countries has been one of the impor- 
tant international developments of the past month. 
There was the bitter feeling in British India over 
the division of the Bengal presidency, following 
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upon the resignation of Lord Curzon as Vice- 
roy, and the increasing seriousness of Germany’s 
problem in southwest Africa in her campaign 
against the Herreros, which is not yet finished, 
Then last month came the publication of two re- 
ports on the French and Belgian Congo lands. 
Some months ago the late Count de Brazza was 
sent by the French minister of colonies, M. Cleé- 
mentel to investigate the alleged atrocities which 
have taken place under the government of Emile 
Gentil, colonial administrator of the French 
Congo, which lies to the west, as the Belgian 
Congo lies to the east, of the great river so named. 
The de Brazza report has not yet been published, 
but newspaper summaries of its contents indi- 
cate that it cites many instances of Gentil’s al- 
leged cruelty, injustice, and extortion,—in gen- 
eral, severely condemning his administration. 
The report of the commission appointed by King 
Leopold of Belgium to investigate the charges 
of English and American missionaries as to the 
brutal treatment of the natives in the Congo 
Free State will excite wider interest because of 
the international concern aroused by the efforts 
of many philanthropic persons in this country 
and Great Britain. The inquiry has been in 
progress for fifteen months, of which five were 
spent on the Congo in taking testimony from 
officials, missionaries, and natives. In general, 
the report confirms the charges of cruelty made 
by the missionaries and the British agent (Mr. 
Casement), but exonerates, in large degree, the ad- 
ministration from responsibility for them. Most 
of the abuses are traced to the use of na- 
tive foremen and the military expeditions sent 
out by the commercial companies. Despite its 
criticism, however, the report eulogizes the work 
of the Belgian Government, stating that securi- 
ty reigns to-day in a country which twenty-five 
years ago was “ plunged in barbarity, plundered 
by Arab tribes, and strewn with markets for 
human flesh.” “The slave trade has now disap- 
peared, cannibalism seeks hiding, and human 
sacrifice has become rare. Villages have sprung 
up, railroads have been constructed to the head 
of the equatorial forests, steamers navigate the 
rivers, the post and telegraph operate, hospitals 
have been established, and government admin- 
istration proceeds effectively in that vast, un- 
settled territory.” 


Despite the deplorable incident of 

Japanese . 4 
and Chinese the murder of five American Presby- 
Afairs. terian missionaries at Lien-Chau by 
Chinese on October 28, and the assault on the 
American admiral, Train, for accidental injuries 
to a Chinese woman during a hunting trip, the 
relations between the United States and China 





have distinctly bettered during the past few 
weeks. Stirrings of a new life continue to be 
evident in the Celestial Empire, and the report 
that a Chinese constitution will soon be adopted 
is persistent. Chino- Japanese relations have 
become clarified since the cordial reception by 
the Chinese Emperor, on November 15, of the 
Japanese envoys, headed by Baron Komura, 
sent from Tokio to negotiate regarding the 
future of Manchuria. The Chinese Government, 
it must be also said, has given formal assur- 
ances to Russia that China will not enter into 
any secret treaty with Japan regarding Man- 
churia. Japan herself is evidently taking up 
the duties of peace with the same thorough- 
ness and vigor which she applied to her obli- 
gations in war. The serious business of peace 
finances has been resumed, and the people have 
gone about their work in earnest, cheered 
by the two recent holiday celebrations of the 
Emperor's birthday (the Mikado is now fifty- 
three years of age) and the reception of Ad- 
miral Togo at the Japanese capital. By a for- 
tunate coincidence, this second event took place 
upon the anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar. 
This enabled the Japanese to commemorate the 
great day of their British allies, and to dwell 
pleasantly on the similarity between Nelson and 
Togo. Toasting the great British sea-fighter, 
Baron Hayashi, the Japanese minister to Lon- 
don, said: “The Land of the Rising Sun has 
joined hands with the land on which the sun 
never sets, and between them they ought to 
dispel the darkness of the world forever, and 
maintain the world’s peace.” 


Korea + __ ue Japanese hold has been tightened 
Becomes upon Korea. On November 18, the 
Japanese. Korean Government acceded to the 

commands of the Tokio government in the pro- 
tocol of a treaty to be elaborated later, by the 
terms of which all Korean diplomatic business 
is to be transferred from Seoul to Tokio, and a 
Japanese governor-general’s office is to be set 
up in the Korean capital. The mission to Korea 
was under the personal conduct and direction 
of Marquis Ito. Many of the Koreans and some 
of the foreigners residing in the Hermit King- 
dom, including the Rev. Homer B. Hulbert, 
editor of the Horea Review, severely criticise 
the Japanese administration in Tokio, charging 
it with harsh military rule. The general out- 
come of the Japanese occupation, however, can- 
not fail to be highly beneficial to the Koreans 
themselves, and, of course, the military demon- 


‘stration will soon be superseded by the civil 


government, —if this has not already been 
brought about. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From October 21 to November 20, 1905.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


October 21.—President Roosevelt makes an address 
at Jacksonville, Fla., dealing with the Panama Canal 

..Testimony is taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding private-car-line rates....Secre- 
tary Taft, speaking at Akron, Ohio, defends President 
Roosevelt’s proposition for railroad- rate legislation, 
and advocates the election of the Republican State 
ticket, but protests against the dominance of ‘ Boss” 
Cox in Cincinnati Republican councils. 

October 25.—The Comptroller of the Currency orders 
a federal investigation of the wrecked Enterprise Nation- 
al Bank of Allegheny, Pa.....Charles A. Flammer, Re- 
publican candidate for district attorney of New York 

















Hon. Bird 8. Coler. 


Hon. J. F, Ahearn. 


(President of the Borough 
of Manhattan.) 


TWO LEADING CANDIDATES IN THE NEW YORK ELECTION. 


(President-elect of the 
Borough of Brooklyn.) 


County, withdraws in favor of Mr. Jerome, the inde- 
pendent candidate for reélection. 

October 26.—President Roosevelt is enthusiastically 
welcomed at New Orleans. 

October 27.—The recalled Republican county conven- 
tion in New York nominates William Travers Jerome 
for district attorney, in place of Charles A. Flammer. 

October 31.—President Roosevelt returns to Wash- 
ington from his Southern trip, and appoints Charles G. 
Stillings, of Massachusetts, public printer. 

November 4.—The Comptroller of the Currency re- 
moves from the service Bank Examiner R. H. Mattern 
on account of his failure to discover conditions in the 
Enterprise National Bank at Allegheny, Pa....Secre- 
tary Shaw closes the Ohio Republican campaign with 
a speech at Cleveland. 





November 7.—The elections held in several States in- 
dicate a revolt against bossism. Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island choose Republican governors ; Ohio and 
Virginia, Democratic governors ; Pennsylvania elects a 
Democratic State treasurer for the first time in many 
years ; in Maryland, the negro disfranchisement amend- 
ment, championed by Senator Gorman (Dem.) and op- 
posed by Governor Warfield (Dem.), is decisively de- 
feated ; in New Jersey, the Republican candidates for 
the legislature, including Everett Colby, are generally 
successful. In-New York City, Mayor McClellan( Dem.), 
is reélected (on the face of the returns) by a small 
plurality over William R. Hearst (Municipal Owner- 
ship), who contests the election on the ground of fraud 
in the counting of votes; District Attorney Jerome 
(nominated by petition) is elected for a second term ; 
Republicans win a majority in the Board of Aldermen. 
In Philadelphia, the City party, pledged to reform, 
elects its candidates. In Cincinnati, Edward J. Demp- 
sey (Dem.) is elected mayor. In Cleveland, Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson is reélected by an increased plurality. In 
Toledo, Brand Whitlock, the candidate of the followers 
of the late Mayor Jones, is elected. In Chicago, the 
Republican candidates for minor offices are successful. 
In Salt Lake City, the candidate of the anti-Mormon, 
or American, party is elected mayor. InSan Francisco, 
Mayor Schmitz (Union Labor) is reélected. 

Following are the names of the successful candidates 
in the four States in which elections for governor are 
held : 


Massachusetts.......... Curtis Guild (Rep. } 
QOS oseiecsieiessieise ose John M. Pattison — 
Rhode Island........ George H. Utter —_ ep. 4 
WISGHUA ... 002-654 Claude A. Swanson (De 
*Reélected. 


November 10.—The federal grand jury, at St. Louis, 
returns a new indictment of United States Senator 
Burton, of Kansas, for alleged complicity in an at- 
tempted postal fraud. 

November 11.—Governor Pennypacker, of Pennsyl- 
vania, calls an extraordinary session of the legislature. 

November 13.—The canvass of the New York City 
vote is begun; eight indictments in election cases are 
filed by the grand jury. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT-—FOREIGN. 


_ October 21.—All the railroads entering Moscow are 
tied up by the strike. 

October 24.— The Russian railroad strike spreads 
throughout the empire. 

October -25.— The strike of Russian railroad em- 
ployees extends to all the lines entering Warsaw, Po- 
land ; engineers of all classes are called out at Moscow. 

October 28.—The Spanish Government having re- 
signed, Sefior Montero Rios is asked by the King to 
form a new ministry....The Swedish ministry, having 
concluded a idles with Norway, resigns. 

October 30.—The Czar of Russia issues a manifesto 
assuring civil liberty, extension of the suffrage, and 
inability to enforce laws without the consent of the 
Duma ; Count Witte is clothed with special authority 
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....-The French Chamber reassembles and passes the 
amnesty bill. 

October 31.—Austrian Social Democrats demand a 
parliament elected by equal and direct suffrage. 

November 3.—The Russian censorship over the press 
and private dispatches is abolished; the Czar grants 
amnesty to political prisoners ; many political offenders 
are released from the citadel in Warsaw. 

November 5.—Rioting continues in many Russian 
towns....In a Socialist demonstration at Prague the 
police are fired on; as a result of rioting the University 
of Vienna is closed. 

November 6.—The Cuban Congress assembles at Ha- 
vana; President Palma’s message is read in both houses. 

November 7.—Count Witte pledges himself to sup- 
port an elective assembly for Russia if a single member 
of the Duma demands it ; anarchy is reported from the 
Caucasus. 

November 9.—A meeting of Russian sailors at Kron- 
stadt results in heavy losses of life and property.... 
Count Witte removes General Trepov, governor of St. 
Petersburg....A meeting of Brazilian troops at Rio is 
suppressed. 

November 10.—M. Bertreaux, minister of war, re- 
signs from the French cabinet ; Premier Rouvier is sup- 
ported by a majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 











Stereograph. Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG GREETING GEN. FRED. GRANT 
AT GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, N. Y. 
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Copyright, 1905, by Chickering, Boston. 


MR. JAMES HAZEN HYDE. 
(The former vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance 


Society, who gave important testimony last month before 
the insurance investigating committee in New York.) 


November 11.—The war portfolio in the French cabi- 
net is taken by M. Etienne, minister of the interior, 
who, in turn, is succeeded by the minister of marine, 
whose place is taken by the minister of commerce. 

November 13.—Count Witte’s new Russian cabinet 
meets and considers the proposition to make part of the 
council of the empire elective. ... Prince Charles of Den- 
mark is elected King of Norway by a large majority of 
the popular vote (see page 703). 

November 14.—Prince Urasoff is appointed assistant 
minister of the interior to succeed General Trepov. 

November 15.—The Social Revolutionists of St. Pe- 
tersburg begin a great strike with the object of over- 
throwing the Russian monarchy. 

November 17.—The German Federal Council adopts 
the naval bill providing for the construction of six 
new cruisers at a cost of $6,750,000 each, to be laid be- 
fore the Reichstag. 

November 18.—The Norwegian Parliament unani- 
mously elects Prince Charles of Denmark to be King 
of Norway; it is announced that the new King will 
take the name of Haakon VII....The Constitutional 
party in Finland declares in favor of a single-chamber 
Diet, open to both sexes. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
October 23.—The Sultan protests against the inter- 
ference of the powers in the internal affairs of Turkey. 
October 27.—The treaties between Sweden and Nor- 
way are signed at Stockholm, the King of Sweden 
recognizing Norway as an independent state. 
October 30.—Rear-Admiral Train, in command of 
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the American Asiatic fleet, is assaulted by a mob near 
Nankin, and his son held as a hostage on account of 
the accidental shooting of a Chinese woman. 

November 6.—Lord Lansdowne declares that the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance was not intended as a threat 
to any nation....It is charged at Washington that the 
government of Cuba is not carrying out its agreement 
to continue the work of sanitation in Havana. 

November 15.—The powers present an ultimatum to 
the Porte, demanding reforms and giving twenty-four 
hours for reply, with notice that a refusal will be fol- 
lowed by a naval demonstration. 


























DR. J. H. WHITE, 


(The surgeon in charge of the yellow-fever campaign at 
New Orleans.) 


November 16,—President Castro, of Venezuela, re- 
fuses to pay the second installment of the award to 
France made by the Plumley arbitration commission.... 
An Austrian admiral is selected as commander of the 
international fleet to make a demonstration against 
Turkey. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


October 21.—The centenary of the death of Nelson 
and the battle of Trafalgar is celebrated in Great Britain 
and her colonies. 

October 22.—Admiral Togo makes his formal entry 
into Tokio to report to the Emperor of Japan the re- 
turn of the fleet from the war. 

October 23.—A great Japanese naval review takes 
place in the Bay of Tokio, the Emperor passing between 
the lines of 308 warships, including captured Russian 
vessels. 


October 24.—Admiral Togo is given a great reception 
in Tokio by the Japanese people and officials. 

October 25.—The New York municipal ferry to Staten 
Island is officially opened, 

October 26.—The German Emperor unveils a statue 
to von Moltke at Berlin....General Booth, head of the 
Salvation Army, is presented with the freedom of 
London. 

October 28.—Datto Ali, the insurgent Moro chief in 
Mindanao, Philippine Islands, is killed by United States 
troops. 

October 30.—Twelve persons are killed and 35 injured 
in a wreck of an Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fé Railway 
train near Kansas City....New York’s first municipal 
lighting plant is inaugurated. 

October 31.—George Bernard Shaw’s play, ‘“ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,” is prohibited by the police author- 
ities in New York City. 

November 1.—The British squadron, under the com- 
mand of Rear Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
arrives at Annapolis, Md....Five American mission- 
aries sent to China by the Presbyterian Board are re- 
ported murdered at Lien-Chau. 

November 2.—Five thousand Jews are reported to 
have been killed in Odessa alone during the riots. 

November 3.—President Roosevelt receives Prince 
Louis of Battenberg at the White House, Washington. 

November 5.—Paul Deroulede is welcomed at Paris 
after a six years’ exile. 

November 6.—Housesmiths working on fifty build- 
ings in New York City go on strike and refuse to obey 
the order of the Arbitration Board to resume work. 

November 9.—The British squadron commanded by 
Rear-Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg is received 
in New York by Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans, with 
a fleet of American battleships. 





REV. W. H. ROBERTS, D.D. 


REV. E. B. SANFORD, D.D. 

(Secretary of the Inter- 
church Conference on 
Federation.) 


(President of the Inter- 
church Conference on 
Federation.) 
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November 10.—A monument commemorating the 
opening of the Erie Railway, seventy years ago, is un- 
veiled at Deposit, N. Y. 

November 12.—Announcement is made of the gift of 
$50,000 by James Speyer, of New York, to Columbia 
University, to establish the Theodore Roosevelt pro- 
fessorship of American history and institutions at the 
University of Berlin (see page 679). 

November 13.—Quarantine is declared against Ha- 
vana on account of yellow fever; it applies to all Gulf 





STATUE OF GLADSTONE, BY THORNEYCROFT. 
(Unveiled on November 4, 1905, by John Morley, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s biographer.) 


ports and Atlantic ports south of the southern bound- 
ary of Maryland....An appeal for a general strike is 
issued at Brest, France. 

November 14.—James Hazen Hyde, testifying before 
the insurance investigating committee in New York 
City, states that ex-Governor Odell’s suit against the 
Mercantile Trust Company was settled at E. H. Harri- 
man’s advice. 


November 15.—A national conference on church fed- 
eration opens in New York City. 

November 18.—In the course of naval maneuvers at 
Kiel, a German torpedo boat is sunk in collision with a 
small cruiser, and 1 officer and 32 men are lost....The 
Panama Canal ,board of consulting engineers decides, 
by a vote of 8 to 5, in favor of a sea-level canal. 

November 19.—One hundred lives are lost in the 
wreck of the Southampton Railway Company’s channel 
steamer Hilda off St. Malo....Thirty-nine persons are 
killed and 30 injured in a lodging-house fire in Glasgow. 


OBITUARY. 

October 22.—Samuel Appleton Blatchford, of New 
York, formerly reporter of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 60. 

October 23.—Ex-Congressman Jerry Simpson, of Kan- 
sas, 63....Florent Willems, the French and Flemish 
painter, 83....Father Marcello Massarenti, the noted 
art collector and intimate of Pope Pius IX., 88. 

October 24.—Dr. J. Howard Taylor, a noted neurolo- 
gist of Philadelphia, 80. 

October 25.—Henry S. Storrs, general superintendent 
of the Michigan Southern Railway, 57....Samuel W. 
Rawlins, founder of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
87....Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, R. E., 69. 

October 27.—Capt. Charles E. Vawter, superintend- 
ent of the Miller Manual Training School of Virginia, 
64....Ralph Copeland, astronomer royal for Scotland, 
68.... Mikhail Ivanovitch Dragomirov, Russian general, 
former governor-general of Kiev, and prominent in the 
Russo-Turkish War, 75. 

October 29.— Rudolph Lehmann, painter and au- 
thor, 86. 

October 31.—Ex-Gov. Andrew R. McGill, of Minne- 
sota, 65....Christopher Robinson, the well-known Can- 
adian constitutional lawyer, 78. 

November 4.—Prof. M.C. Frederiksen, of Copenha- 
gen, 65. 

November 6.—Sir George Williams, founder of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 84 (see page 678).... 
William J. LeMoyne, one of the oldest American actors, 
74....Adolph Moses, a well-known member of the Chi- 
cago Bar, 68. 

November %7.—Lady Florence Dixie, the poet, nov- 
elist, explorer, and champion of women’s rights, 48.... 
Henry R. Stark, associate justice of the Vermont Su- 
preme Court, 60. 

November 8.—Judge William Tod Otto, a friend of 
Abraham Lincoln, 89.... William T. Richards, the ma- 
rine artist, 72. 

November 9.—Rt. Rev. Frederick Thomas Davies, 
bishop of. the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Michigan, 
74....Gen. Francis T. Sherman, chief of staff under 
Gen. O. O. Howard in the Civil War, 80.... David Maxon 
Greene, formerly director of the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, Troy, N. Y., 73. 

November 12.—Bishop Stephen Mason Merrill, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 80. 

November 14.—Robert Whitehead, inventor of the 
torpedo which bears his name. 

November 16.—Stephen Salsbury, a well-known phi- 
lanthropist of Worcester, Mass., 70. 

November 17.—The Count of Flanders, brother of 
King Leopold and heir to the throne of Belgium, 68.... 
The Grand Duke Adolph of Luxemburg, 88. 

November 19.—Prof. John L. Morris, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, 73....Dr. Augustus Choate Hamlin, of Bangor, 
Me., 76. 
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**Don’t you find those old-fashioned clothes kind o’ warm, Nicholas? ”—From the Tribune (Chicago). 
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‘““WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?” 


From the Inter Mountain (Butte). 
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THE CAPTAIN : “ More oil, your majesty.” 
From the Chronicle (Chicago). 





























WITTE TO THE RESCUE. 
The big man of Russia and his opportunity. 
From the Leader (Cleveland). 
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UNDER THE PALMETTO TREE. 


THE Souip SoutH: “ Well, sah, Cunnel Roosevelt, you all suttinly has powahful persuadin’ ways. I keeps fohgettin’ 
you ah a Republican, but I reckon you ah a Democrat on your mother’s side.—From the Tribune (Chicago). 











7 
JEROME HAS THE BALL.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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SECRETARY TAFT GAVE THE KNOCK-OUT BLOW TO BOSSISM IN OHIO.—From the Post (Cincinnati). 














WILL MR. TAFT RUN FORK THE PRESIDENCY ? THE THUG OR THE HOME? 
Well, how can he?—From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). From the Post (Cincinnati). 
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FATHER KNICKERBOCKER GETS A GLIMPSE OF THE PROM- 
ISED LAND OF IMMEDIATE MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP (with 
the accent on the promised.)—From the Tribune (Chicago). 


BOSSISM IS IN A DANGEROUS POSITION IN SEVERAL OF THE 
LEADING CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From the Leader (Cleveland). 








THE RUSSIAN SITUATION AS IT WAS IN 
NOVEMBER. 


BY W. T. 


STEAD. 


[After a tour of several weeks throughout Russia, speaking and writing, Mr. Stead left the empire by way 
of Finland, reaching Helsingfors on November 3, in time to see the overturn of the autocracy in the Finnish 


capital. 


Upon his arrival in London, he sent the following broad, sweeping survey of the situation in Russia, 


which reached us just before going to press on November 20.—THE EDITOR. ] 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT. 


He Liberal movement has triumphed com- 

pletely so far as the Emperor is concerned. 
Whether it will succeed with the Russians is 
doubtful. The Emperor has definitely commit- 
ted himself to the limitation of his autocracy 
and the statutory recognition of the fundamen- 
tal liberties. He has excited against himself by 
so doing the fury of the reactionary, the jealousy 
of the revolutionist, and the alarm of the threat- 
ened ofiice-holders. 


ITS CHANCES OF SUCCESS. 


The Liberal movement will triumph over re- 
action, if the Liberals support Witte (as they do 
not appear very much disposed to do). It may 
be wrecked by the almost inconceivable inex- 
perience, childishness, and impatience of the Lib- 
erals. Imagine what Mr. Gladstone’s chances 
of success would have been if, the day after he 
“plunged ” for Home Rule, the home rulers had 
been afraid to support him, and had openly co- 
quetted with the Fenians and Invincibles and 
denounced him for not going in for an inde 
pendent Irish republic. In this direction many 
English newspapers are doing their best and 
their worst to incite the Liberals to sacrifice 
the Czar to the social revolution. 


BUT THE JEWISH. MASSACRES. 


The horrible massacres of the Jews are the 
response of an angry and deserted party to the 
Emperor’s adoption of Liberal principles. The 
nearest parallel to the feeling of the reaction- 
aries toward the new departure is to imagine 
what the Orange mob of Belfast would have 
felt if Lord Salisbury, in 1888, after coming 
into office to defend the union, had suddenly 
gone in for Home Rule, and the Nationalists, 
singing “God save Ireland,” had flaunted the 
green banner at the crownless harp as they 
marched with brass bands up and down the 
heart of the Orange quarter in Belfast. And 
then, if you want adequately to realize the im- 
becility of most press comments, you must 


imagine American journalists. denouncing Lord 
Salisbury for mitigating the attack of the Orange- 
men on the Nationalists of Belfast. The attack 
in reality being a savage popular protest against 
the adoption by their former leader of the policy 
of his opponents. 


WHO IS NOT RESPONSIBLE ? 


Not the Czar, who with a courage not appre- 
ciated in this country decreed, against the pro- 
tests of the minister of the interior, that the 
Jews should be as free to vote for members of 
the Duma and to sit as members in the Duma 
as if they were Christians. Not Count Witte, 
whose relations with the Jews are as intimate 
as those of Lord Rosebery with the Rothschilds. 
Not General Trepov, whose ambitions lie in the 
line of maintaining order. The fact is, that the 
popular idea that everything in Russia, whether 
railway strikes or Jewish massacres, are due to 
elaborate organization and orders from some- 
body in St. Petersburg is sheer nonsense. 


THEN WHO IS KESPONSIBLE ? 


Put yourself in the place of the garrison of 
arbitrary power which has governed Russia all 
its life. It consists of office-holders, police, and 
gendarmes. It has been the Russian counter- 
part to the Protestant garrison in the days of 
Irish ascendency. It monopolized all the offices; 
it reigned in the name of the Czar, and his watch- 
words were absolute autocracy and intolerant 
orthodoxy. Now, suddenly, it finds that the 
Czar has gone over—horse, foot, and artillery 
—to the Liberal party, whose watchwords are 
limited autocracy and religious liberty. At one 
fell swoop they see themselves in danger of losing 
their places, and being sacrificed to the vengeance 
of their triumphant adversaries. Is it wonder- 
ful, with the dogged stubbornness of their race, 
they have avenged themselves of their adver- 
saries? Here let me quote some remarks made 
by a great Russian orator, and Radical exile, M. 
Roditchev, of Tver. Speaking at my meeting 
at Moscow, he warned us not to think that the 
régime of liberty and law would be established 
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without a struggle. Imagine, he said, a mass of 
people wielding more or less of power having 
families, relations, connections, and friends,—all 
dependent upon the old, arbitrary system, to 
whom its maintenance is a matter of life and 
death. Imagine these persons being told that 
the privileges and the salaries they have hith- 
erto monopolized are to be taken from them 
and bestowed on other people. That, you must 
admit, will be a social shock, more severe than 
that of the liberation of the serfs. Can you be 
surprised if these persons should declare, «« We 
will not submit to this meekly,—we will bribe; 
we will fight tooth and claw; we will not retreat 
without a struggle, for it is the guarantee of our 
existence that is at stake.” That is what has 
happened and will continue to happen for some 
time to come in Russia. 


BUT WHY ATTACK THE JEWS ? 


Because every reactionary says and, probably, 
believes that the Czar has been captured by the 
Jews. I do not say that as areproach. It is 
rathera glory. The Jews are the most oppressed 
race in Russia. They have, also, more brains 
than any other race. It was their simple duty 
to do whatever they could to render impossible 
the continuance of the arbitrary régime. They 
threw themselves into the struggle for emanci- 
pation. They secured the victory. And they 
celebrated with natural but somewhat irritating 
exultation. They gloated over their fallen foe. 
Hence, as Mr. Balfour said in excuse for the 
Jingo mobs who attacked the pro-Boers, ‘“ Human 
nature has its limits.” Hence the massacres of 
the Jews, which are mere preludes to scenes of 


horror besides which St. Bartholomew and the _ 


Sicilian vespers will seem but comparatively hu- 
man episodes in the history of mankind. 


THE EMPEROR. 


Since General Gordon stood on guard in the 
citadel of Khartum, I know of no human situa- 
tion so charged with pathos and tragedy so cal- 
culated to thrill the heart of mankind as that 
which is presented at Peterhof to-day. The 
parallel, both political and personal, is terribly 
complete. The lone, slight figure of the Czar, 
as he stands alone at Peterhof confronting the 
ever-rising flood of anarchy, which threatens to 
submerge Russia, bears a singular resemblance 
to the heroic form which now sleeps somewhere 
in the far Sudan. The resemblance in height, 
complexion, and color of the eyes and hair is 
remarkable, but it is still more marked in the 
supreme and dominating characteristic. Since 
General Gordon gave me a copy of Thomas a 
Kempis, as he bade me his last farewell, I have 


met no man who was imbued to the same extent 
with the spirit of simple religious faith as the 
present Emperor. It is the sole secret of the 
marvelous composure and cheerful calm which 
is the amazement, the envy, and the inspiration 
of all those who are admitted to the confidence 
of the Czar. Call it fatalism, mysticism, fanati- 
cism, if you will, it has at least secured to-day 
for Russia, in the midst of an atmosphere that 
is hot with fever, one cool head and one stout 
heart unaffected by the delirium and the terrors 
of the revolutionary storm. The throne may be 
reeling, but its occupant is neither sick nor 
giddy nor afraid. His only fear is that he may 
fail in understanding what is the will of God. 
If that be quite clear, then “though he slay me 
yet will I trust in him.” 

It is remarkable that nothing is more ex- 
act than the parallel between the Czar of the 
Duma and General Gordon in 1885. Both men 
began to rule, the one in Russia, the other in 
Sudan, on very different lines. Gordon was 
once governor-general of the Egyptian oppress- 
or. Nicholas II., in his tender youth, was 
made to pose as the inflexible champion of 
ancient autocracy. Now there is nothing which 
he is not willing to do to save his people, and to 
save Russia. He has voluntarily limited his 
autocracy, and he is prepared to go much fur- 
ther in that direction,—indeed, to go as far as 
any one,—so soon as he is clear as to his duty. 
He is a Gordon in his selfless devotion to what 
he sees to be right. But he has not Gordon’s 
magnificent assurance as to his insight into the 
divine counsels which was the inspiration of his 
genius. Neither is he, as Gordon was, a man 
of restless energy and indomitable will. Hence, 
his very excessive conscientiousness and natural 
modesty lead to hesitation, the parent of delay ; 
and that delay, which rendered possible the 
Japanese war, has been the chief contributing 
cause to the excessive danger of the present 
crisis. Allowances should be made for the vis 
inertia of the bureaucratic machine. Even 
Peter the Great could not speed it up beyond a 
certain point, and Nicholas II. has neither the 
demoniac energy nor the ruthless will of his 
great predecessor. 


RAPID RROGRESS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The pace of reform in Russia in the last twelve 
months has been abnormally rapid, and neither 
the Emperor nor his councilors realized the 
deadly urgency of instant decision and resolute 
action. Hence, the avalanche of revolution de- 
scending upon the glacier of official routine finds 
it often much easier to destroy and overwhelm 
than to quicken the speed of the glacial progress. 














THE RUSSIAN SITUATION AS IT WAS IN NOVEMBER. 


But although the Emperor postponed till after 
the eleventh hour the concessions which he had 
personally assured me, two months before, he 
was firmly resolved to make, it is still possible 
it may not have been too late. Round the Em- 
peror now, definitely embarked upon the new era 
of constitutional liberty, there should rally every 
man who has a heart to feel, a head to reflect, or 
wife or children whom he cares to save from the 
horrors of anarchy. 


MR. STEAD’S MISSION IN RUSSIA. 


Iam asked about my mission, its success or fail- 
ure. I can best explain that by a simple parable. 
Russia in the past has been like an Indian river 
bed, full of rocks and boulders, down which in 
summer trickles a tiny rivulet. Down the bed 
of this river the Czars for generations have rid- 
den, spurred, and whipped the old bureaucracy, 
which knew its way round the rocks. But Rus- 
sia, for the last months, is like that same river 
bed when the monsoon has burst and the floods 
are out. I arrived just when the old mule was 
being carried off its feet by the rising water. I 
knew its rider, and I asked him what he was 
going to do. He replied that he was going to 
change the mulé’s saddle for a seat in a Liberal 
boat, whose crew was resting on its oars. I 
rushed across to the boat and asked them when 
they were going to pull out to take the Czar off 
the mule. They replied, « Not till the rider takes 
off his spurs and drops his whip and gets out of 
the saddle.” 

Back I went to the Czar, and told him what 
they said. “Oh yes,” he replied, “I am going 
to—some day. But how do I know if the Lib- 
eral boat can navigate this boiling flood? The 
boat can float in deep water; but do they know 
these rocks over which the river is rushing, but 
which are there all the time ?” 

I assured the Liberals the Czar really meant 
to embark in their boat. They scoffed at me. 
All the while the water was rising. All the 
time I was between the two parties, urging them 
to mutual trust and decisive action. Precious 
time was lost; but at last, a week on Monday 
midnight, the Czar leaped off the saddle and got 
into the boat. 


IF THINGS COME TO THE WORST,—ANARCHY 
AND WAR. 


It is a safe rule always to hope for the best, 
and to prepare for the worst. What the worst 
will be in Russia no one can say. But if we as- 
sume that from any cause Count Witte fails, 
and as a further result the dynasty perishes, 
the first immediate consequence would be civil 
war, as in the Caucasus and at Kronstadt to-day. 
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Thearmy would be divided against itself. There 
would be no one capable of appealing to the sup- 
port of the whole nation. Russia would burst 
like one vast bomb. All the criminal and sav- 
age forces with which both parties have played 
in turn would be unloosed. The Russian is the 
most amiable and good-natured of men when 
sober. But when he is mad drunk, he is the 
most terrible engine of incarnate destruction in 
the world. What the Jews have suffered at 
Odessa the Jews will suffer everywhere. Nor 
will it stop with the Jews. The landlords and 
the bourgeoisie,—by which is meant every man 
who does not wear his shirt over his breeches,— 
will share their fate. The Russian peasants,— 
and all the workmen are peasant -born,—have 
not even a glimmering notion of the sanctity of 
private property. To take their neighbors’ goods, 
and to steal their landlords’ crops, and to cut down 
his woods,—now these things may be crimes, but 
no muzhik can be got to regard them as sins. 
It is the point of view of the English poacher 
with regard to game infinitely extended. Jac- 
querie, on a scale infinitely worse than France 
at her worst moments, will become universal. 
The flight of landed proprietors will be followed 
by the exodus of foreigners. Among the con- 
tingencies, not by any means beyond the range 
of possibilities in the immediate future, if the 
Czar goes down, are the cessation of the pay- 
ment of interest on the Russian debt, the Ger- 
man occupation of Poland and the Baltic prov- 
inces, the extension of the social revolution 
into Austria, an international expedition for the 
rescue of the embassies of St. Petersburg, and 
an international naval expedition to capture the 
Black Sea and restore order in the Caucasus. 
Even if these things may appear somewhat diffi- 
cult to conceive, even the most sluggish imagina- 
tion ought to realize the need for the immediate 
preparation on the part of all powers who have 
subjects in Russia to provide means for their 
safe exit before the time when the red cock crows 
and: revolutionary anarchy reigns throughout the 
land. 


PERHAPS A MILITARY DICTATORSHIP. 


After a period of lawlessness and civil war, 
there will probably emerge some strong, capable 
man, soldier or civilian, who will carve his red 
corse-paven way to a dictatorship which will 
stand no nonsense about universal suffrage and 
fundamental liberties. Before he appears, and 
during the process of his upheaval, Russia will 
resemble China during the Tai-Ping rebellion. 

Between civilization and this scene of unex- 
ampled horror there stands but the frail barrier 
of a reeling throne. 








SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS. 


HE founder of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Sir George Williams, died in 
London on November 6, at the age of eighty- 
four. On the following Sunday, memorial ser- 
vices were held in the thirty-nine countries where 
the Y. M. C. A. is organized, in honor of the 
man who formed the first association, sixty-one 
years ago, in a London dry-goods store where he 
wasemployed. Mr. Williams not only rose from 
an humble clerkship to the proprietorship of a 
great business, but he lived to see what is granted 
to few men,—the growth in his own lifetime of 


a movement originated by himself to world-wide 
proportions. It was shown at the world’s con- 
ference of the Y. M. C. A. held in Paris last April 
that the organization has enrolled more than 700,- 
000 members in 8,000 associations throughout 
the civilized world. The venerable founder was 
knighted by Queen Victoria on the occasion of 
the jubilee of the London Association, in 1894. 
He was able to be present at the Paris confer- 
ence of 1905, and to greet delegates from every 
quarter of the earth. He retained to the last a 
keen interest in the progress of the movement. 




















AMERICA AND GERMANY: AN ACADEMIC 
INTERCHANGE. 


BY JAMES H. CANFIELD. 


(Librarian of Columbia University.) 


A* his official diplomatic reception on New 
% =Year’s Day, 1904, the German Emperor 
suggested to the American ambassador in Berlin 
the desirability of an exchange of professors be- 
tween German and American universities, with 
a view to promoting a better understanding be- 
tween the two peoples and a wider knowledge 
of their respective history and institutions. Al- 
though this proposition was stated in outline 
only, the Kaiser evidently appreciated the benefi- 
cent results of such an interchange for both coun- 
tries. For some reason the project lay dormant 
from that time until the past summer. It has 
been mentioned in a rather vague way; distin- 
guished officers of German universities have 
lectured in the United States by private ar- 
rangement or upon the invitation of American 
universities, or by a combination of both; and 
we have, at least, one example of the occupant of 
an American chair lecturing abroad ; but noth- 
ing was done to meet the definite thought of 
the Emperor. 

It remained for the president of Columbia 
University, who has always shown extraordi- 
nary insight and breadth of vision in educational 
affairs combined with a profound interest in the 
public welfare, to elaborate in a practical way 
the details of this scheme, and to make it prac- 
ticable by endowment. 

During the last summer President Butler 
went abroad for much-needed rest. The recog- 
nition accorded him everywhere was exceedingly 
flattering, not only to himself, but to the uni- 
versity which he represents. After a series of 
most delightful functions in England, he turned 
to the Continent. Following an interesting and 
fruitful visit to the University of Paris, at 
Wilhelmshéhe, in August, he found Professor 
Burgess, of Columbia, and the two gentlemen 
spent nearly a fortnight together in absolute rest 
and recreation. The Emperor came to Wilhelms- 
héhe while they were there, and a most informal 
interview gave President Butler the opportunity 
he had so long sought of detailing his plans per- 
sonally to the one who must have the credit for 
the initiative. During a long walk in the gar- 
dens of the palace the whole plan was discussed 
in all its relations and bearings. The Emperor 








DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


(President of Columbia University.) 


was greatly pleased to have his original thought 
so keenly appreciated and made practical from 
the administrative standpoint. He asked both 
the gentlemen to return to dine with him on a 
later day ; sent for Dr. Althoff, the director of 
the Prussian Ministry of Education, and at this 
second interview all final arrangements were 
made and the matter was closed. 

It was then determined that a professorship 
of American history and institutions, to be known 
as the Theodore Roosevelt Professorship, should 
be established in the University of Berlin by 
and under the general direction of Columbia 
University. Incumbents are to be appointed by 
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PROFESSOR JOHN WILLIAM BURGESS. 
(First incumbent of the Roosevelt professorship at Berlin.) 


the Prussian Ministry of Education, with the 
sanction of the Emperor, upon nomination of the 
trustees of Columbia. Nominations need not be 
confined to the officers of Columbia, but the uni- 
versity may name any scholar of standing from 
any other American institution of learning, or 
even from the ranks of those who may be called 
scholarly laymen. The term of office of each in- 
cumbent will be one year. It is hoped that any 
one appointed from any American college or 
university will be granted leave of absence, with 
at least half-pay, to undertake these duties. 

The plan of this work includes definite lec- 
tures in course, covering American history.—es- 
pecially, perhaps, political history; American con- 
stitutional and administrative law, with particu- 
lar reference to the history of the development 
and interpretation of such law ; the more funda- 
mental and prominent problems and movements 
in this country in economics and sociology, em- 
phasizing naturally the industrial policy and 
growth of the country ; very complete discussion 
of the rise and progress of public education on 
this side of the Atlantic ; and. later, a discussion 
of American contributions to art and literature, 
and to the sciences,—especially, perhaps, within 
the field of applied science. 

Although this instruction is to be given first 





at the University of Berlin, the course may be 
repeated at other German universities later in 
the academic year, as these institutions may 
determine and the Ministry of Education may 
approve. 

The converse of this proposition—what may 
be called the reverse of this educational shield— 
is the establishment by the German Government 
at Columbia University of a professorship of 
German history and institutions, to be main- 
tained and conducted precisely as the American 
professorship will be maintained and conducted 
at Berlin. The lectures at Berlin will be deliv- 
ered in German, those at Columbia in English. 

The authorities at Columbia hope that this is 
but the first of a number of similar professor- 
ships to be established as opportunity and means 
are afforded. It is quite possible that before 
very long similar arrangements will be made 
with at least one English university, and with 
the University of Paris. During President But- 
ler’s visit to these institutions, last summer, the 
matter was presented and favorably received. 
The experiment, however, will begin with the 
Berlin chair, as just stated. 

The direct benefits arising from this move? 
ment are easily seen, but it is a question whether 
it is possible now to make a true estimate of its 
far-reaching results. To give the students of 
these two great countries opportunities to make 
a careful study of the spirit and life of each as 
shown in their institutions and laws, and as pre- 
sented by one who is not only a scholar but a 
citizen, cannot but be helpful and stimulating to 
the last degree. We are near kin to the Ger- 
mans, and Western civilization gladly recognizes 
a very specific debt to that people. Some of the 
grandest gifts to modern life have come to us 
from the old Teutonic tribes. Most of our vigor 
and staying power is from the Northman, and 
the Northman is certainly a development of the 
Teuton. It is probably true that all of the in- 
stincts of our modern life are Teutonic. All 
common law, all custom,'is of this origin. The 
strength and intensity of purpose, the virility 
and grip and grit of modern life, the determina- 
tion to lead a masterful existence—these are cer- 
tainly of Germanic origin. The strongest single 
characteristic manifested by the old Teutonic 
tribes, and by their immediate or remote de- 
scendants, has always been that of freedom. The 
fact of individual independence, the recognition 
of individual rights, the acceptance of individual 
responsibility—this it was which made the Teu- 
tons and has made the Germans the pioneers of 
modern life. This it is which in a certain sense 
made the early Germanic world the modern world. 
This recognition of freedom, of freedom as the 
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essential attribute of the human soul, of the hu- 
man spirit, of freedom as the rightful heritage, 
not of the few, but of the many; not of the 
mighty only, but of all men,—this it is which 
seems to have made the mission of the Teutonic 
people that of planting this principle as the or- 
ganizing and saving force of all institutions. 
Certainly these are fundamental principles of 
Western civilization, of which it goes without 
saying that we of the United States are the 
recognized exponents. No other people in all 
history has gone so far ina practical recognition 
of the place and value of the individual man, in 
a desire to secure the betterment of each and 
thus ensure the advancement of all, in a willing- 
ness to meet and abide by the demands of the 
general welfare, in an endeavor to quicken and 
stimulate and strengthen each citizen by expect- 
ing him to bear his share of responsibility, to 
render his fair share of public service; in a 
recognition of each as a true unit of power. 
There is a close and vital connection therefore 
between these two countries, and this reciprocal 




















MR. JAMES SPEYER, OF NEW YORK. 


study of the present form and development of 
these principles in each country must be enor- 
mously helpful, not only to the understanding 
of each by its own people, but to mutual under- 
standing and mutual respect and regard. 
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HIS MAJESTY THE GERMAN KAISER. 


It is well, also, that two great civic universities 
interchange courtesies and become mutually help- 
ful in this way. Nor may we forget the fact 
that next to Berlin itself, New York is the 
largest German city in the world at the present 
time. 

This undertaking has been made possible by 
the intelligent.generosity of Mr. James Speyer, 
of New York City, who has placed in the hands 
of the trustees of Columbia the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the endowment of this profes- 
sorship. This is not the first proof which Mr. 
Speyer has given of his generosity, of his intel- 
ligence, and of his patriotism. By this last act 
he has earned the indelible gratitude of his fel- 
low-citizens and fellow-countrymen. 

The trustees of Columbia have already nomi- 
nated, as the first incumbent of the new chair, 
John William Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., Ruggles 
professor of political science and constitutional 
law and dean of the faculty of political science 
in Columbia University,—to enter upon his 
duties at the University of Berlin in the winter 
of 1906-07, giving instruction in American po- 
litical history. The appointment will, undoubt- 
edly, be immediately confirmed by the Prussian 
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ministry of education. Professor Burgess is a 
native of Tennessee and a graduate of Amherst 
College, in the Class of 1867. After gradua- 
tion, he studied law and was admitted to the bar 
at Springfield, Mass., in 1869. But he turned 
his attention almost immediately to education, 
and accepted the chair of English literature and 
political economy at Knox College, Illinois,where 
he served from 1869 to 1871. For two years 
thereafter he studied history, public law, and 
political sq@ence at Gottingen, Leipsic, and Ber- 
lin. From 1873 to 1876 he occupied the chair 
of political science at Amherst College. In the 
latter year he was called to the chair of political 
science and constitutional law in Columbia, and 
he has been dean of the faculty of political science 
since 1890. He is an acknowledged authority 
in his chosen field ; is the author of several vol- 
umes on political science and comparative con- 
stitutional law, on the middle period of the 
political life of the United States, on the Civil 
War and the Constitution, on Reconstruction and 
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the Constitution, etc.; and he has been a con- 
stant contributor to reviews and to the current. 
press generally on history, politics, and consti- 
tutional topics. He has spent much time abroad 
during the past few years, and is almost as well 
known on that side of the Atlantic as on this. 
There is every reason to believe that these initial 
lectures will set a high standard for those who 
are to follow him. 

The interest of President Roosevelt in this un- 
dertaking and his hearty approval of the scheme 
prompted him to give immediate assent to the 
request of Mr. Speyer to attach his name to the 
chair, and the warm personal relations existing 
between the German Emperor and the President. 
led the former to accede to the suggestion with 
evident pleasure. It is an exceedingly appro- 
priate title for a chair which is to present to 
the German student, and through the German 
student to the German people, the fundamental 
attributes and the typical characteristics of Amer- 
rican national and civic life. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 


TEXAS AND ITS NEW 


PRESIDENT. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. GARRISON. 


HE University of Texas was much read of 
and talked about, at the time of its organi- 
zation, throughout the United States. Its «« mag- 
nificent endowment” and its “grand future” 
were material for many a glowing outburst of 
educational rhetoric. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, its prestige was small to begin with, for its 
real strength and importance were yet mainly in 
the unrevealed future. 

The University of Texas was the conception 
of Mirabeau B. Lamar, the second president of 
the republic. It originated as part of a general 
system of public instruction for which the Anglo- 
American colonists of Texas had been asking 
even before they broke away from Mexico, and 
the failure to provide for which was one of the 
grievances enumerated in their declaration of in- 
dependence. 


EARLY LAND ENDOWMENT. 


The Constitution of the republic, adopted in 
1836, enjoined upon its Congress the estab- 
lishment of such a system, and in pursuance 
of the mandate President Lamar, in his annual 
message of December 21, 1838, recommended a 
suitable appropriation of lands for the purpose 
of ‘general education.” Visionary and unprac- 


tical as he was in some respects, he had the in- 
sight and intelligence to understand that the 
moment was opportune to secure a share of the 
potential wealth of Texas for the ends of a higher 
civilization. His recommendation was followed 
in the statute approved January 26, 1839, which 
provided for a grant of ‘three leagues* of the 
public domain to establish a primary school or 
academy in each county, and of fifty leagues for 
the foundation and support of two colleges or 
universities. 

Thus was the idea born. How it grew may 
be noted here only in brief. A statute of the 
Texas Legislature, approved February 11, 1858, 
provided for the organization of the “ Univer- 
sity of Texas,”—this time only a single institu- 
tion. The Civil War prevented the consumma- 
tion of the plan, and an effort to revive it in 
1866 was rendered abortive by the political is- 
turbances and uncertainty of the period. - 
ACTUAL ORGANIZATION TWENTY-THREE YEARS AGO. 

Finally, the constitution of the State, adopted 
in 1876, directed that— 


The legislature shall, as soon as practicable, estab- 
lish, crganize, and provide for the maintenance, sup- 


* A league contains 4,428.4 acres. 














THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AND ITS NEW PRESIDENT. 








A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MAIN BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AT AUSTIN. 


port, and direction of a university of the first class, to 
be located by a vote of the people of this State, and 
styled the ‘‘ University of Texas,” for the promotion of 
literature and the arts and sciences, including an agri- 
cultural and mechanical department. 


In accordance with this injunction, a statute 
providing for the organization of the university 
was passed by the legislature of the State, and 
was signed by the governor, March 30, 1881. 
The actual organization now took place, and in 
September, 1883, the university was opened for 
the reception of students. 

The location of the university was chosen, as 
the statute provided, by a vote of the people of 
the State. After an energetic canvass by a few 
enthusiasts, the ‘‘ main university,” consisting at 
first of the academic and law departments, went 
to Austin, and the “medical branch” to Gal- 
veston. 

By the constitution of 1876, the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of the State, at Bryan, 
which was organized under a statute passed in 
1871, and which began work a few months after 
the constitution was adopted, had been made a 
branch of the university, with certain functions 
defined by the law. The college, therefore, was 
already in existence, with a board of directors 
of its own, when the statute organizing the uni- 
versity became effective, and it continued on its 
way, showing no undue deference toward its 
parent born out of time. It only asked for a 
share of whatever income the university might 
obtain from its lands and other sources of reve- 
nue. Beyond this, the college, naturally enough, 
was willing to take care of itself. After a few 
years of friction, a modus vivendi was reached, 
by which the two institutions have remained in 
harmonious relations but practically separate in 
their organization. 


LOCATION AND EQUIPMENT. 


The campus of the main university is a square 
of forty acres in extent, situated in the northern 


part of the city of Austin, and about a mile from 
the Capitol. It consists of an elevation gently 
sloping to the south, east, and west, on the 
crown of which stands the main building, with 
the others situated near it in an irregular group 
on all sides except the south. The land was re- 
served forthe purpose for which it is used when 
the city of Austin was laid off in 1839. The 
first structure erected thereon was the west wing 
of the present central building, which stood for 
several years alone and incomplete. In the 
course of time, however, this building was fin- 
ished, and others followed,—not always as 
quickly as might have been wished, but gradu- 
ally, in response to, at least, the most imperative 
needs. 

The beginnings of the university were modest 
enough. Indeed, they seem, when measured by 
the present size and strength of the institution, 
almost contemptible. The single incomplete 
building in use at the outset, with all the equip- 
ment, including library and laboratories, was 
worth less than $100,000, and the expenditure 
the first year, exclusive of what went for the 
building itself and the original stock of physical 
and chemical apparatus, was only about $50,000. 
The faculty, when the work began, was made up 
of six professors and four assistants in the acad- 
emic department and two professors of law. 
The student body, gathered entirely without the 
sifting process of an entrance examination, 
numbered two hundred and twelve, a large pro- 
portion of them coming from the city of Austin. 
But the faculty contained eminent men and in- 
spiring teachers; and there were among the 
students many whose intelligence and enthusi- 
asm rendered them worthy of the oldest and 
largest universities of the world, and who have 
since “made good” in almost every walk in 
life. Of the first eight professors but two are 
yet living. These are doctors John W. Mallet 
and Milton W. Humphreys, both at present of 
the University of Virginia. 
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STATISTICAL GROWTH. 


The horizon of the institution has widened 
rapidly. Low-water mark in the record of at- 
tendance was reached in the year 1885-86, when 
the total number of students was only one 
hundred and ninety-nine. Since then it has been 
difficult to meet the increasing demands of ex- 
pansion. And with increase in numbers has 
come increase in all that constitutes the strength 
of a university. Additional and better build- 
ings ; a more extensive and efficiently conducted 
library ; completer and more fully equipped lab- 
oratories ; growing differentiation of work and 
greater effectiveness in both teaching and inves- 
tigation ; purer and better justified athletics ; 
closer affiliation with preparatory schools and 
colleges involving a much higher degree of mu- 
tual advantage ; better preparation on the part 
of students and higher ideals and standards of 
attainment ; improved methods and less friction 
in the administrative work; increasing and 
heartier codperation on the part of regents, fac- 
ulty, alumni, and students, and the growth of a 
healthy esprit de corps pervading the entire or- 
ganization,—all these are elements of the rap- 
idly unfolding life of the University of Texas. 
Best of all is the certainty which the friends 
who have so anxiously watched its progress hith- 
erto can now feel that this is only the beginning. 

The faculty, including instructors of all ranks 
and the officers of administration and govern- 
ment, now numbers one hundred and thirty, and 
the total attendance, shown by the Catalogue of 
1904—05,—including the departments of litera- 
ture, science, and arts, engineering, law, medi- 
cine, and the summer school,—reached 1,486. 
The matriculation at the opening of the current 
session assures a total for 1905-06 that will be 
little, if any, short of two thousand. The plant 
may be valued, roughly, at $1,150,000. The 
annual expenditure for the biennial term end- 
ing August 31, 1905, including the cost of the 
new engineering building, was about $350,000. 


LANDS AND INCOME. 


All large educational institutions are costly. 
Immaterial as their transcendently rich and fine 
product may be, it cannot come to perfection 
without the gross fertilizing of abundant cash. 
In the life of a university, therefore, revenue is 
alwa:= a most important consideration. The 
support of the University of Texas is derived 
partly, either through sale or lease, from the 
lands with which the State has endowed it. 
There are about two million acres of these lands; 
but they lie mainly in the grazing districts of 
the State, and their prospective value is far less 
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than the uninformed have been led to suppose. 
The income obtained from them at present is 
about seventy-five thousand dollars per annum, 
Tuition being free, the fees collected from stu- 
dents constitute so small a part of the annual 
revenue as to claim little attention in an esti- 
mate of the university’s resources. The point 
has long been passed at which the aggregate 
amount from both fees and endowment was at 
all adequate for its needs. The State, however, 
has shown itself increasingly liberal in making 
appropriations therefor out of the general rev- 
enue. Unless these should be superseded,—at 
least, in part,—by a special tax, they must be 
depended on for the future more and more. 
But it can hardly be feared that a State grow- 
ing in population and in wealth as rapidly as 
Texas will ever allow its university to fall be- 
hind in the educational race. 


A FOCUS OF STATE PRIDE. 


It seems apparent, indeed, that the people of 
Texas regard the State University with a feeling 
of genuine loyalty and pride. Nor is the ex- 
planation far to seek. It lies to a large extent 
in the fact that the institution so clearly em- 
bodies the highest ideals of the commonwealth. 
Scarcely can the University of Leyden itself 
claim a more heroic entry on the stage of human 
affairs. Born virtually of the Revolution, out 
of the poverty of Texas, and in the midst of her 
most stressful experiences, the University of 
Texas could hardly fail to attract the devotion 
of all who are capable of the thrill of patriotism 
and State pride. Evidently intended as the 


crowning feature of a general plan of popular 


education, it has been identified from the out- 
set with popular interests and aspirations. The 
motive of President Lamar in the part he took 
in making the University of Texas possible is 
well reflected in an utterance of his own, which 
was used by the late President Prather as its 
motto : 


Cultivated mind is the guardian genius of democ- 
racy. ... It is the only dictator that freemen acknowl- 
edge and the only security that freemen desire. 


When it was first organized, the University of 
Texas adopted a system of faculty government 
modeled after that of the University of Virginia. 
Its affairs were abiy managed by the first chair- 
man, Dr. Leslie Waggener, and by his successor 
for a single year in that office, Prof. T. S. Miller, 
but the system itself proved so unsatisfactory 
that, in 1895 it was given up and a president was 
elected. First to fill the place was Dr. Waggener, 
who held it ad interim for one year. He was 
succeeded by Dr. George T. Winston, now presi- 
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dent of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of North Carolina, and Dr. Winston, in 1899, by 
Dr. William L. Prather, who died July 24, 1905. 
The present incumbent, Dr. David F. Houston, 
was elected August 15, 1905. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


President Houston has nearly reached the 
Osler limit,—that is, he has almost complete! 
the fortieth year of his age. Were this, how- 
ever, made the term of human activity, it would 
probably be a much more difficult matter to 
choose a president at all, either for a university 
or for the United States. To all appearances, 
the new president of the University of Texas 
has before him many a year of unimpaired vigor 
and effective work. He is a man of stalwart 
physique and athletic tendencies, whose fond- 
ness for outdoor exercise must have done much 
to preserve the perfect health he enjoys. 

The place of President Houston’s birth was 
Monroe, N. C., and the date of it was February 
17, 1866. He took the degree of A.B. at South 
Carolina College, where he was tutor in ancient 
languages and a graduate student, 1887-88. He 
was superintendent of the Spartanburg schools, 
1888-91 ; a graduate student of political science 
at Harvard, 1891-94, taking the degree of A.M. 
there in the year 1892, holdinga Morgan fellow- 
ship, 1892-94, and being president of the Har- 
vard Graduate Club during his last year at Cam- 
bridge ; adjunct professor of political science in 
the University of Texas, 1894-97; associate 
professor, 1897-1900 ; professor, 1900—02 ; dean 
of the faculty, 1899-1902 ; president of the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1902-05. 
He now returns to the University of Texas, after 
extensive experience and indisputable success as 
an executive, to undertake the administration of 


its affairs. 
HIS QUALITIES AND THE OUTLOOK. 


Good taste would obviously forbid any public 
characterization of a living university president 
by a member of his faculty. It may not be 
amiss, however, for the writer to report some of 
the opinions of Dr. Houston’s friends. They be- 
lieve of him that he is a man of energy, capa- 
city, wisdom, and determination ; that he is, on 
the one hand, decidedly liberal and progressive, 
and, on the other, sufficiently conservative to 
make progress steady ; that he knows the true 
functions and duties of the institution over 
which he is to preside, and that he will strive 
for their fulfillment ; that he is ready to do ra- 
tional and effective battle with every unliealth- 
ful and dangerous influence, and to align him- 
self with all such as are unquestionably good, 
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DR. DAVID F. HOUSTON. 


(President of the University of Texas.) 


even where they are for the moment weak ; and, 
finally, that he thoroughly understands the rela- 
tions and proper attitude of the university both 
toward the people of Texas, to whom it belongs, 
and toward the outer world, to which it is the 
best index of Texas civilization. 

Assuming that his friends are right, may his 
hands be strengthened, for there are mighty in- 
terests at stake. What could be a higher task 
than the constant infusion of new life into a 
social organism but lately sprung from the 
ashes of change and destruction? On the uni- 
versity president of the South devolve a function 
and a responsiblity far greater than would becom- 
mensurate with the cost of his institution or the 
number of its students. It must be his, prima- 
rily, to direct and promote, through the potent 
instrumentality under his control, the readjust- 
ment made necessary by the Civil War,—to 
teach at home and abroad the lesson that the 
new South must still be the old in many of its 
best and most essential qualities, but that it 
is neither looking backward nor afraid to ad- 
vance, 























GEORGE MACDONALD: A NINETEENTH- 


CENTURY SEER. 


BY W. GARRETT HORDER. 


N R. GILBERT CHESTERTON has said, 
“If we test the matter by strict original- 
ity of outlook, George MacDonald was one of 
the three or four greatest men of nineteenth- 
century Britain.” That will startle people who 
did not know him, and they will say, “This is 
only Chesterton paradox.” But no one who 
knew him will dispute Mr. Chesterton when he 
describes him as.‘ the sage,—*the sayer of things 
is not the poet, for he does not sing ; he is not 
the prose writer, for generally he cannot write. 
The things he produces form an artistic class by 
tlemselves,—they are logia of great passionate 
maxims, the proverbs of philosophy.”, And then 
he goes on to say, ‘He would have very much 
preferred to walk about the streets of some 
Greek or Eastern village with a long white 
beard, simply saying what he had to say.” 

Mr. Chesterton lays stress on the utterance. 
To him he is the sayer. But he could not have 
been the sayer unless he had been the seer. I 
am not sure that he had not a little of the High- 
land second sight which he describes in “ The 
Portent,” one of his best bits of writing. Any- 
way, you feel as you read his writings that he 
saw more than he expressed or could express. 

- Anc it was surely a very providential thing 
that he came to an age of great religious unrest, 
—when the anchors of faith were dragging in 
the gale,—to tell of the things which had held 
his own bark ; that at the very time when the 
‘traditional faith was yielding under the search- 
ing scrutiny of modern days he should tell of 
what he himself had seen of God,—that when 
men had been trusting to the report, and had 
found the report unsatisfying, he should call 
them back to the thing. One of the greatest 
services he rendered to his age,—probably, the 
very greatest,—was this, that he led men to re- 
verse the process described by Browning,—of 
‘faith in the thing grown, faith in the report,” 
—and made them feel that it was not in reports 
about God, but in God himself as he had been 
revealed in Jesus Christ, the eternal life was to 
be found. To an age which had been feeding 





upon the husks of schemes, creeds, formularies, 
articles, confessions, he came with his hands full 
of the very bread which came down from heaven, 
and which gives life to the world. 





George MacDonald was born at Huntly, in 
Aberdeenshire, just over eighty years ago. He 
came of a sturdy Scotch stock. His ancestors 
were among the fugitives who escaped the mas- 
sacre at Glenwe. The sturdiness of the stock 
may be found in the fact that his parents sepa- 
rated themselves from the distinctively Scotch 
churches, and associated themselves with the 
Independent Church, which has never had a large 
following in Presbyterian Scotland. Emerson 
has said that every true man must be a Noncon- 
formist,—that is to say, he will not conform to 
the existing or popular sympathy simply because 
it is such. George MacDonald was brought up 
in the freedom of independency, or, at all events, 
in such freedom as the Church of this day pos- 
sessed, which in an ecclesiastical sense was great 
enough, but in a doctrinal sense was not very 
great. The atmosphere of his home was deeply 
religious, perhaps as to actual worship a little 
too religious. In the matter of reading the pro- 
vision was not of the amplest. Beyond the Bible, 
the only food for the imagination was to be 
found in “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” and “ Robin- 
son Crusoe.” Even his great countryman, Sir 
Walter Scott, was forbidden. Scanty fare this 
for a boy fonder of reading than of games. 
From the parish school he passed to King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, where he had gained a bursary. 

There is no sign that he distinguished him- 
self in the way of scholarship,—beyond taking 
prizes in. chemistry and natural philosophy. 
When he reached man’s estate he found his way 
to London as a tutor in a family. Here he con- 
nected himself with Trevor Chapel, Brompton, 
where Dr. Morrison, also an Aberdonian and 
a friend of his father, ministered. Then his 
thoughts were turned to the ministry, and he en- 
tered Highbury College, which has since been 
merged in New College, London. His stay there 
was, I believe, of the shortest. In this respect 
he was like a kindred-minded man, Thomas Toke 
Lynch. Neither of these men found what they 
wanted in the theological college of that day. 
They were both seers, and they wanted to see 
for themselves and not through other men’s 
eyes. It is astonishing, when. you come to think 
of it, how many of the most potent preachers 
owed nothing to the training of a Divinity School. 























DR. GEORGE MACDONALD IN HIS LATER LIFE. 
(From an unpublished photograph.) 
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This was the case with Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon and Joseph Parker. 

George MacDonald's first and only charge was 
of the Congregational church at Arundel, in 
Sussex, almost opposite the gates of Arundel 
Park, the seat of the Duke of Norfolk. It was 
a short-lived ministry. His teaching was too 
original’ for many of the people to follow, and 
so it soon came to an end,—the ministry to one 
church was but the prelude to a ministry to all 
the churches. 

But George MacDonald at first found no place 
for himself as a preacher, and so he turned to 
teaching and writing for a livelihood. His first 
works were in poetry. But readers of poetry 
are few, save of the well-known poets, and so 
his verse did not do much to keep the wolf from 
the door. But one day his wife said to him: 
“You could write a story. Why don't you?” 
Wise advice,—which he wisely followed. The 
first result was the publication of the three sto- 
ries by which he will be longest remembered, 
‘David Elginbrod,” « Alec Forbes,” and « Pob- 
ert Falconer.” These three books had an im- 
mense influence on the religious thinking of that 
time. At last he had found his vocation, and 
he followed it as long as strength permitted. 
All his life he had to battle with weakness of 
chest. And so he was obliged to seek in winter 
the sunnier shores of Italy. There, at a house 
called Casa Coraggio, built for him by the gen- 
erosity of a friend, he carried on a ministry of 
his own to all who cared to come and listen. 
Many a one found at Bordighera not merely 
bodily, but spiritual health. His summers were 
spent in England preaching and lecturing. His 
visits were eagerly anticipated by a wide circle 
of friends, who had found in his words help and 
comfort. 

He was one of the men who helped to over- 
throw the old despotic idea.of God, and to put 
in its place the fatherly idea of him. This is 
the great change in theology in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. It is hard.to believe 
now that this great idea which has revolution- 
ized theology has so recently established itself 
that half a century ago it was regarded as here- 
sy, and that men were thrown out of the Church 
for teaching it,’ Such is the fact. This doctrine, 
which Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, taught in 
books and ‘letters, and MacLeod. Campbell and 
others preached from the pulpit, was made cur- 
rent coin by George MacDonald’s novels. The 
truth embodied in a tale entered in at far more 
doors than when spoken from the pulpit or 
printed in theological books. The full estab- 
lishment of that great fact to-day is due more to 
George MacDonald than to any other writer. And 
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let it be said here that he gave the true idea of 
fatherhood in God,—the full-orbed idea in which 
the father was at once the king and judge. 
Thus, he bore a part, and it was a great one, 
with A. J. Scott, Thomas Erskine, MacLeod 
Campbell, Norman Macleod, Thomas Lynch, 


‘Baldwin Brown, John Pulsford, and others in 


bringing men back from the arid paths of meta- 
physical theology to the naturalness, the sim- 
plicity, the healthfulness, of Christ and the Gos- 
pels. Those who to-day walk in these gospel 
paths little realize the debt they owe to these 
men, who were keenly persecuted at the time. 
MacDonald’s novels were, to a large extent, 
sermons in disguise. He took little trouble 
about the plot, and in nearly every story there 
was one character through which the author com- 
municated his thoughts to his readers. His out- 
put was very great,—too great for his perma- 
nent reputation. Some of his writing was done 
when he was out of health, and should have been 
resting rather than writing. I once asked him 
which novel he thought the best. He replied, 


-“T had most models before me in ‘ Robert Fal- 
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coner. This book to many, twenty or thirty 
years ago, was a veritable well of life. And it 
shows how far we have traveled to remember 
that ‘“ Robert Falconer” was offered to Dr. Nor- 
man Macleod for “Good Words,” and that he 
was afraid to publish it. 

As to his poetry, Mr. Ruskin has said that 
“The Diary of an Old Soul” is one of the three 
great sacred poems of the last century. If that 
be true,—and it is rather a big statement,—it is 
true only of the ideas and not of their lyric 
form. I once said to him, “There are lovely 
ideas in your hymns, but they lack clearness.” 
He replied : “Yes, you are right. I never had 
time to polish them.” Probably his-finest hymn 
is “A quiet heart, submissive, meek,” which is 
clear, picturesque, and lyrical. Lovers of bal- 
lads say that “The Yerl o’ Watery Deck” is 
one of the finest in the language. I should not 
be greatly surprised if his fairy stories should 
hold their place longest in public esteem. Toa 
large extent his novels have accomplished their 
work. Their ideas have become current coin, 
and so have lost their novelty. 

Had he not given himself so fully to fiction, 
he might have been one of the surest and sanest 
critics and exponents of English literature. | 
know of no treatment of English sacred verse 
more satisfactory than his “England’s Anti- 
phon.” 

Altogether, he was a many-sided man, who in 
his day played many parts, but chiefly that of a 
seer of the unseen and eternal, through whom 
multitudes found the “life that is life indeed.” 











WHAT DO OUR CHURCH BUILDINGS EXPRESS? 


BY CHARLES DE KAY. 


‘Dp’? church buildings in the present day re- 
flect or represent the religions, opinions, 
or dogmas of the congregation ? 

This is not a question for a debating society, 
but one of those irrelevant queries which may 
rise to the surface of any one’s thoughts while 
strolling about a city like Manhattan or Brook- 
lyn, Boston or Philadelphia, and noting, perhaps 
vaguely at first, the architecture of the various 
churches that line the avenues and relieve the 
monotony of the townscape.: 

Here are millions already spent and millions 
more in the spending for the purpose of shelter- 
ing great numbers of people while they pray and 
are prayed for, worship and are preached ‘to, 
taught, advised, exhorted. Some are, strictly 
speaking, not churches, nor even chapels in the 
English sense of churches belonging ‘to those 
who dissent from the Establishment, but literally 
are meeting-houses for men and women of the 
same religious sect. Others are the houses of 
God in which mysteries are solemnized that mean 
nothing if they do not mean the presence of a 
supernatural being at least at the ceremony, if 
not at other times. Isthere anything about the 
exterior of these buildings which distinguishes 
meeting-house from church, Christian’ temple 
from Jewish synagogue, conventicle from the 
cathedral seat of a bishop ? 

We should expect to find very radical differ- 
ences in view of the fact that people belong- 
ing to different religious denominations make a 
great point of everything that separates them 
from others, and often attach a good deal more 
weight to comparatively trifling distinctions than 
to far more important things wherein they agree. 
Driven by the necessity of justifying to them- 
selves and others the fact that they hold aloof 
from all denominations other than their own, 
they emphasize instinctively any distinctions 
however slight. Instead of eageriy bringing into 
prominence those essentials which they share 
with other religions, or other sects of the same 
religion, it is the inexorable law of the situation 
that they must ignore resemblances and fix their 
minds on differences. Would it not seem rea- 
sonable that the same instinct for separatism 
which guides them in dogma should express it- 
self in architecture, so that the result would be 
this:—a glance at the cathedral, temple, church, 
chapel, or conventicle would be enough to ap- 





prise the least attentive wayfarer what denomi- 
nation worships within ? 

But this is not so. Who can teil a Catholic 
from an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian from a 
Methodist church? Abstract an inconspicuous 
cross or two from a modern Christian church 
and a Jewish congregation might be worshiping 
there. One has to examine a synagogue closely 
to make sure it is not a Christian meetifig-house. 
From outside there is little or nothing to guide 
us, and even the interior is not very different. 

And yet one of the cardinal doctrines of good 
architecture is this,—the building should ex- 
press its purpose, and even indicate by its parts 
and members the use to which each one is put. 

Take Dr. Parkhurst’s old church on Madison 
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OLD AND NEW BUILDINGS OF THE MADISON SQUARE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY (DR. PARKHURST’S). 


(The old church is in the right foreground of the picture; 
the new stands on the opposite corner. The new church 
was designed by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White.) 
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A MODERN METROPOLITAN CHURCH. 


(The exterior of the new Broadway Tabernacle, New York. Design b 
Barney & Chapman.) 





is gloomy. Perhaps the old 
edifice more nearly represents 
a severe and uncompromising 
view of the other world and 
of a God without pity, even 
as the ancient Hebrews from 
whom we took Him were 
themselves cruel and vindic- 
tive when they had the power ; 
perhaps it stands for earlier 
stages of Presbyterian history 
when menaces of damnation 
rather than persuasion and 
the rewards of goodness were 
dispensed from the pulpit. 
The new structure, barring 
those six dark columns, is a 
jewel-box full of brightness 
and color which tallies very 
well with the white marble 
Appellate Court and the buff 
tones of the Madison Square 
Garden to the north. But 
does it also correspond with 
a change in the outlook of 
. Presbyterians on the world ? 
Does it mean that the old 





Square and his new church on the opposite rigor has abated from the community, or merely 
corner. Here we have the brownstone box that this particular minister, this particular con- 
which architects please to call Gothic, the square gregation, have begun to take a more cheerful 
tower and spire that are indeed, so far as they view of life and express their change of heart 
go, emblematic of the Christian house of wor- accordingly? Yes, there is something of that 


ship. - But beyond that the 
building has nothing to re- 
port of the special form of 
religion followed by the wor- 
shipers within. The new edi- 
fice, moreover, widely differ- 
ent as-it is in design, has 
nothing more definite to say 
onthatscore. It has a porch 
of six round and polished 
granite columns supporting 
capitals. of terra cotta glazed 
with bright colors, a facade 
arid south side of pale buff 
brick set off by bands of col- 
ored tiles, a small dome raised 
enough to allow of windows 
in the circular clear-story, 
and decorations of the roof 
in terra cotta which include 
heads of angels with wings. 
It is Italian Renaissance, with 
strong touches of Byzantine 
ornament carried out in a 
spirit as gay as the Gothic 
brownstone church opposite 











INTERIOR OF A MODERN METROPOLITAN CHURCH. 
(Looking toward the great organ in the interior of the new Broadway Tabernacle.) 
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A MODERN JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 


(The Temple Beth El, in New York, one of the latest 
architectural expressions of American Judaism.) 


sort going on, which even in Scotland is restor- 
ing the altar, enriching the liturgy with music, 
bringing colored and embroidered stoles and 
academic hoods into the dress of ministers. <A 
Presbyterian cathedral is proposed for Washing- 
ton, to vie with Catholic and Episcopalian. In 
the plans, however, the tower and steeple have 
been dispensed with, and no graceful campanile, 
such as might accompany this building and re- 
main entirely in keeping with the architecture, 
has been added to persuade the eyes toward 
heaven. Why should there be a campanile, the 
practical person asks, since the ringing of bells 
has no longer a useful purpose in cities, but, on 
the contrary, adds one more to those necessary 
noises which cannot be suppressed? Neverthe- 
less, one feels that the absence of a bell-tower 
robs the church of something very distinctive 
and tends to confuse the building with a library 
or other secular edifice. 

The old Broadway Tabernacle at Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York, the cast-off shell of a 
vigorous congregation, is a meeting-house built 
of a peculiarly gloomy stone in a style of archi- 
tecture that belongs to a Church of England 
parish. It is Gothic cheapencd and attenuated, 
without the carving and exuberance of statu- 
ary that covered fine Gothic with a lacework 
of details, and without the bold composition of 
piers, stained-glass fenestration, soaring vaults, 
and flying buttresses that made it a joy to the 
beholder. This is the old shell that told noth- 
ing save by specious inferences of the religious 
opinions of its congregation. But how with the 
new shell, at West Fifty-sixth Street ? 


That is scarcely less a puzzle to the wayfarer. 
At the east end is a great tower for Sunday-school 
and other parochial work which vies in height 
with the lofty buildings near it. The church 
itself has more decorative detail outside than the 
old building, and there is a more cheerful note in 
the light-colored stone employed; butit does not 
assert itself at once and distinctively as a 
church. Rather does one pause and question 
what it may signify, and try to decipher whether, 
being a house of worship, it is a Christian house; 
and if Christian, what may be the special de- 
nomination or sect to which its flock belongs. 

Vaguely one realizes that certain decorative 
details suggest a late but not flamboyant French 
Gothic, while the whole building has a faint fla- 
vor of the Orient. The great annex rising at the 
east seems an overgrown central tower such as 
soars above the transepts—until one discovers 
the real transepts farther west! With the use- 
fulness of this tower we have nothing to do, be- 
ing only concerned with the question, how far 
our churches express in their exterior the main 
purpose for which they exist and the peculiar 
doctrines of their congregations. Here are flying 
buttresses, rose windows, pinnacles and crockets, 
traditionally the signs of ecclesiastical buildings 
since the twelfth century, but space is lacking 
to the north and east to give the building dig- 
nity. The architects have done their best to 
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A SYNAGOGUE WITH CAMPANILE. 
(The Keneseth Israel Temple, in Philadelphia.) 
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A TYPICAL AMERICAN JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 


(The Temple Beth Israel Bikur Cholim, in New York.) 


meet the problem of a terribly circumscribed 
area with tall apartment buildings round about. 
Yet one asks whether the building expresses at 
all any cardinal thought connected with congre- 
gationalism. 

It is the same with the synagogues of New 
York and Philadelphia, which, to start with, do 
not offer any special indication that the congre- 
gation is Jewish. Open towers crowned by 
stars instead of crosses are scarcely distinctive, 
and the mullions of rose windows arranged to 
form two interlaced triangles hardly shout the 
fact abroad that here is not a Christian church 
atall. Inthe case of the synagogue at Lexington 
Avenue and Seventy-second Street, the archi- 
tect, in order to make at least that much clear, 
has placed conspicuously on the arch above the 
main portal an inscription in Hebrew. 

The houses that men build themselves have 
often been likened, in a general way of speech, 
to their clothes, as if the dwelling were but an 
extension of raiment, although it may be that 
if we were able to penetrate the darkness of 
man’s eariy history we should find that shelter 
came before garments, and that a rude idea of 
comfort under roofs and between walls grew up 


before man thought of using the skins of beasts 
to protect himself from the cold. At all times 
unsophisticated people have expressed the grade 
of their culture by their houses, and have trans- 
ferred their ideas of comfort, fitness, and beauty 
so expressed to the house of the dead and the 
house of God. 

The connection of ideas between the homes of 
the living, the dead, and the divine is so natural 
and universal that archeologists find it safe to 
reconstruct the vanished dwellings of old races 
from the tombs and temples that survive. The 
round and square cabins of early inhabitants of 
Italy, made of wood and osier, are known from 
models in baked clay employed for the ashes of 
the dead, which are little huts and houses for the 
spirits to dwell in, while an analysis of stupen- 
dous temples erected by the Egyptians in the 
heyday of their power reveals the evolution from 
a house of a great complex, with pylons, courts, 
open and covered galleries, and various rooms 
in which the god was supposed to dwell invisible 
attended by his servants, the priests. 

In China and Japan the temple remains close 
to the type of houses for living men. In old 
Egypt and old Greece we find merely an en- 
largement and formalization of a dwelling suited 
to a family which has become the home of a 
god or of gods represented by idols. In the 
roof and pediment of a Greek temple we see 
wooden construction transferred into stone, and 
by a process of diminution and elimination we 
can arrive at the Greek house as it must have 
existed when temples were of perishable mate- 
rials. Fronts of rock-tombs in Asia Minor and 
facades carved in the face of cliffs near Etruscan 
sites in Italy are guides to the houses of Phry- 
gians and Etruscans, when of the actual archi- 
tecture not even a tradition remains. In the 
same way we find the forests of southern Mexico 
and Guatemala full of stone temples that reflect 
the wooden architecture of the old Mayas, dark 
and cabin-like houses on heights natural or arti- 
ficial, with carved pillars and slabs which have 
moldered into dust long ago. In honor of their 
gods such houses, slabs, carved pillars, and sta- 
tues were once reproduced on a finer plane in 
stone, and remain as witnesses that these people 
once stood on a higher ethnical level than they 
held when the whites arrived. 

So the Romans, though they took their ideas 
of architecture from the Greeks of Asia Minor 
and Egypt, evolved a style of building that ex- 
pressed their luxury and executive power. The 
Byzantine emperors stamped an Oriental love 
of color on the architecture of their period, which 
was based on the Roman; the harsh and some- 
what gloomy spirit of the European middle ages 
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A CHRISTIAN SCIENCE TEMPLE. 
(The Second Church of Christ, Scientist, New York.) 


gave itself tongue in the religious buildings 
of the Romanesque. Profoundly stirred by the 
Crusades, the people of the Seine valley struck 
out the more profound and inspired style of 
building nicknamed Gothic, in which pointed 
arch and beautifully articulated skeleton of piers 
and flying buttresses hinted at but never logic- 
ally worked out in the Levant, made their sud- 
den, surprising appearance among a people but 
recently relieved from the fear that the world 
was coming to an end. 

It was not the Christian faith alone which in 
an epoch of persecution found refuge in the 
catacombs and rose from the tombs to take pos- 
session of the face of theearth. What were the 
Egyptian temples other than a transference of 
the rock-hewn tomb to a dwelling for the god 
built of enduring stone? How strange that the 
idea of death always adheres to the house of 
God! From the jungles of Burmah, where the 
mighty ruins of Angkor Wat outvie in splendor 
of statuary the dagobas of Ceylon and the 
stupas of northern India, the remains of Bud- 
dhist temples center about a tomb of Gautama 
Buddha if it be only the tomb of one of his teeth. 
In Syria and ancient Italy the underground 
dwellings of the dead suggest to us the fronts 
and proportions of the temples which have 
vanished from the surface. And the same in- 
vincible obsession of the tomb as the type at 
bottom of the design when a temple is to be 
erected is found among the Mohammedans of 
the East’ and West, those who call themselves 
Persians and Indians as weil as those who once 
took Spain and were thrust back again into 
northern A frica. 

Naturally enough, under the more complex 
conditions of to-day, and especially in commu- 


nities like ours, where all the peoples of the earth 
tend to flow together, we could not expect a 
simple, homogeneous style of architecture in re- 
ligious buildings any more than in non-religious. 
But what we may look forward to is greater 
freedom from tradition than ever before, and a 
more perfect expression in the building of the 
ideas at bottom of the sect, denomination, faith, 
or religion to which the structure belongs. In 
this connection, one may consider certain pecul- 
iar facts very easily overlooked regarding the 
genesis of the house of God. 

The church, in fact as well as according to 
etymology, is an extension of the cell,—the se- 
cret place of the mysteries, the crypt which 
became the cella. A Greek temple was nothing 
but a cella in which stood the effigy of the god,— 
a dark room which preserved many of the char- 
acteristics of the tomb. Even down to the Mid- 
dle Ages, the holiest part of cathedral or minster 
is the crypt beneath the choir, which was either 
an ancient chapel, often carved from the rock, 
or purposely designed as a crypt and tomb for 
the remains of a saint when the foundations 
were laid. 

Then it is that succeeding generations build 
that god a habitation, frame him gradually a 





AN ADVANCED STYLE OF JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 


(The Temple Emanuel, New York. Design by Leopold 
Eidlitz.) 
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A CATHEDRAL IN MODERNIZED GOTHIC, 


(St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. Adapted by Renwick 
from a European model. A good illustration of the 
persistence of the stately Gothic in nineteenth-century 
church architecture.) 


name, and begin to implore him to intercede for 
them with other and perhaps more powerful 
spirits who rule the world. This process of the 
tomb of a hero, prophet, or soothsayer turning 
into a temple may be observed in old Hellas. 


“It is common to the Middle Ages also, but the 


hero has usually to be a saint. It exists to-day 
even outside the Church, for at Paris the Inva- 
lides is a perfect example of the deificauon of a 
great conqueror by erecting him a temple which 
is also a tomb. All that it lacks is a staff of 
clergy to celebrate the mysteries of some impe- 
rial religion over the bones of Saint Napoleon. 

This origin of temple, church, and synagogue 
in a subterranean tomb or cave should not be 
forgotten when examining the religious edifices of 
ancient and modern peoples ; it will often give 
a clew to things which otherwise seem a puz- 
zle through their irrelevant character. When 


you open a tomb of the Pharaohs dating back 
several thousand years before Christ, and find 
plain evidences of food and drink placed by the 
embalmed bodies, a chariot to drive in, a boat 
to row in, flowers to wear, attendant slaves to 
order about, that can only mean that the spirits 
need provisions and conveniences. So the 
Chinaman burns paper money and sends paper 
palanquins, horses, clothes, and a thousand other 
things to the departed spirit for its comfort. 
But if the spirit becomes a god he needs sacri- 
fices and the altar’s smoke, with savory meat 
roasted for his delectation. The libations fall 
on the earth in memory of the old cult of the 
tomb-dwelling god ; the smoke offerings rise to 
gods who no longer inhabit the tomb, but dwell 
in the empyrean. 

But while the faith purifies itself and casts 
off the grosser ideas, still it does not lose all 
memory of the past, when religion’s roots pushed 
upward from the tomb to flower in spire and 
pinnacle. We have the entire’ process in the 


cathedral at Chartres, where the first Christian 





A TYPICAL GOTHIC INTERIOR. 


(Old Trinity, New York. Design by Upjohn.) 
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missionaries are said to have taken possession of 
certain grottoes sacred under pagan rule and the 
crypt represents this early abode of martyrs, 
while the splendid church, with its old glass and 
maze of statuary within and without, represents 
the emergence of the house of God from the 
house of the dead, the ecclesiastic from the her- 
mit, the evolution from the crude meeting-place 
of early Christians into a palace of art filled with 
magnificent music and served by a troop of cel- 
ebrants who in the gravity of their demeanor, in 
the solemnity of their chants as they move about 
the choir and the altar, recall the old theater of 
the Greeks. 

We pass these great epochs of building in re- 
view, and (when we do not lazily assume that the 
question is answered) ask ourselves whether the 
changing styles which follow one another, one 
growing out of the other, do really reflect great 
differences in the religious views of the priests 
and potentates who caused them to be erected, or 
whether in each case it was some architect or 
group of architects little affected by ideas re- 
ligious or philosophical who were responsible for 
these several variations from earlier types? You 
visit Caen and admire the Abbaye aux Hommes 
and the Abbaye aux Femmes, and perchance 
you summon up the prudent, valiant, and fierce 
adventurers from Normandy, Flanders, Poitou, 
and Brittany who crossed the Channel and sub- 
dued Great Britain, and say to yourself, «This 
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A MODERN ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 
(The new cathedral in Philadelphia. Design by Le Brun.) 

















A MODERN ROMANESQUE CHURCH. 


(Trinity Church, Boston. Design by H. H. Richardson. One 
of the most successful substitutions of the Romanesque 
for Gothic.) 


heavy Romanesque just suited those simpte, hard- 
hitting fighters.” Then you goto Rouen, and at 
sight of the lacework of 
flamboyant Gothicall over 
St. Maclou, or the more 
simple and majestic Goth- 
ic of St. Ouen, you may 
imagine a great change 
to have taken place in the 
people of France during 
the interval between the 
Caen and the Rouen 
churches,—say, two hun- 
dred years. There was a 
change, it is true, in secu- 
lar matters, a greater re- 
finement, doubtless, and 
more attention to letters 
and the arts; but was 
there any in religious 
thought? Certainly not 
enough to warrant so bold 
a departure as the step 
from Romanesque to 
Gothic. The change 
seems to have taken place 
from causes quite outside 
the realm of dogma, and 
to have sprung from some- 
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Is this mere restlessness, 
or does it correspond to 
some inner push? Or is 
it merely reaction from the 
brainless use of Gothic like 
the babble of an empty 
bore? Broadway Taber- 
nacle and Dr. Parkhurst’s 
new church are merely 
late and conspicuous ex- 
amples. At Boston, the 
great innovator, H. H. 
Richardson, went back to 
a richer form of the Ro- 
manesque for Trinity 
Church, and at Philadel- 
phia the able architect. Le 
Brun used Renaissance 
ideas for the Catholic Ca- 
thedral,— dome, square 
transepts, engaged Corin- 
thian columns, a sculp- 
tured architrave, and a 
classic pediment above the 
porch. The Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in 
New York is another ex- 
ample of avoidance of 
Gothic; a harking back to 
Romanesque in the spirit 
of Richardson, and a de- 
termination to put more 








AN EPISGOPAL CATHEDRAL IN ROMANESQUE. 


(St. John the Divine, New York. Design by Heins & LaFarge. This illustration is from 
The cathedral will occupy a commanding site overlooking the 
Hudson River. When completed, it will, merely by reason of its elevation and dimen- 
sions, be one of the most impressive landmarks of the Greater New York.) 


the architects’ plans. 


thing foreign to the circle of ideas in which the 
prelates of the Church revolved. Certainly at bot- 
tom there was an economic reason. These cities 
had become wealthy meanwhile, and the people 
wished to lavish their resources on the Church, 
without any intention of expressing more than 
a desire to decorate the exterior as richly as they 
could according to the methods thenin use. But 
if this were all we would find merely an increase 
of costly materials, not.a marvelous movement 
in thought which represents the highest flight of 
genius. 

Old Trinity, Grace, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and a host of other churches in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, testify to the power 
of Gothic even at this late date in capturing the 
preferences of congregations. On the other 
hand, there is a movement away from Gothic 
nowadays, as if that style of architecture no 
longer satisfied the feelings of congregations. 





color into exterior and in- 
terior than was under- 
taken by our architects of 
religious buildings half a 
century or more ago. 








THE INFLUENCE OF THE OLD SPANISH MISSION, 


(The Dolores Mission, San Francisco. The extreme simpli- 
city of this design is suggestive of a religious purpose.) 
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A greater variety of church architecture is 
apparent nowadays. It is aided by the Russian 
and Greek Orthodox temples lately built in New 
York, their peculiar bulb-like domes suggesting 
the turban of the Turk as we see him portrayed 
by the Italian artists and illustrators of the Cin- 
quecento. Russia and Greece, so long under 
Mohammedan tyranny, have the turban in their 
architecture. 

These are straws that show a current which is 
running toward greater freedom from conven- 
tions in the architecture of churches. There is 
a new spirit abroad for the outward expression 
as there is for the limitations within which faith 
was confined. Gropingly, it may be, and fet- 
tered by traditions in building which affect 
architects much more profoundly than congrega- 
tions, the sense of mankind is beginning to real- 
ize that architecture is a mode of expression of 
the human soul, and should be articulate and to 
the point. One of the few modern architects 
who felt the need of expressing’ something in 
his designs was H. H. Richardson. He may be 
said to have started the new spirit of dissatisfac- 
tion with such empty forms as we used to import 
from the European past, often without so much 
as a pretense, to adapt them to our times, our 
community, our climate, our habits. That we 
are in this epoch of transition must be clear from 
our mistakes as wellas our partial successes. A 
new spirit in the social and political organiza- 
tion, a change in perspective in our view of the 





ILLUSTRATING MODERN PROGRESS, COMFORT, AND LUXURY. 
(The Collegiate Dutch Reformed Church, New York. Design by Robert W. Gibson.) 








AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE ORIENTAL DOME. 
(The Orthodox Russian Church, New York.) 


divine, and the fuller understanding of man’s re- 
lation to the world under his feet and the world 
about him, must in time affect all the arts,— 
even that most conservative 
one, architecture. Espe- 
cially empty of thought and 
feeling have been the trans- 
fers and modifications to- 
ward a fancied simplicity 
of which Gothic has been 
the victim until a regular 
revolt has occurred. 

Not for the first time by 
any means has such a re- 
volt occurred, as we recall 
at once when we think of 
the church architecture in 
Mexico and South Ameri- 
ca, of which we have north- 
ward-straying types in 
Texas and California ; and 
of our colonial churches, 
such as St. Paul’s Chapel 
in New York and the Old 
South in Boston, the village 
church at Lyme, Conn. ; 
and many others that come 
to mind, such as the old 
church at Eastchester, 
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built in 1765, and consecrated in 1805. These 
represent movements in the past against the tyr- 
anny of so-called Gothic construction, Gothic 
fenestration, statuary, and ornament generally. 
But that style has always reasserted its power 
over men’s imagination, and, under certain con- 
ditions, may do so again. 

The new movement is naturally very far from 
clear-cut and distinct in its purpose, but two 
features can be distinguished,—one of which is 
a lighter, gayer, gladder use of color, possibly 
the unconscious reflection of a happier and saner 
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Photograph by S. Preston, Jr. 


A COLONIAL COUNTRY CHURCH. 


(St. Paul’s Church, Eastchester, N. Y. Note the resem- 
blance in belfry and other features to its contemporary, 
**Old South,” of Boston.) 


view of man’s relation to the past and future ; the 
other being a decided tendency toward larger, 
costlier, and more complicated buildings reflect- 
ing modern comfort and luxury. Observe the 
church built by Robert W. Gibson for the oldest 
New York parish,the Collegiate Dutch Reformed, 
on West End Avenue and Seventy-sixth Street. 
Here the site, narrow enough for what was needed, 
has been utilized for church, chapel, and school. 
Reminiscent of Holland is the style of architec- 
ture, adapted from public buildings in Haarlem 
and Leyden, erected at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century ; the rich treatment of roofs and 
walls responds to a modern demand for the pic- 
turesque. Perhaps we are on the threshold of a 
new era in ecclesiastical architecture, when one 
congregation will not copy another as one man 








AN EXAMPLE OF THE OLD NEW ENGLAND CHURCH. 


(Old South Church, Boston, typical of the colonial town 
meeting-house of New England.) 7 


copies another man’s coat, but the architect will 
be asked to say something to the point which 
cannot be misunderstood by believers. 

If a review of present and past ecclesiastical 
edifices shows a rather surprising failure to in- 
dicate faiths and narrower differences within 
specific religions—note the Roman basilica taken 
over by the early Christians ; note the Byzantine 
churches taken over by the Turks for mosques, 
—the fact that churches are very generally in- 
expressive of ideas relating to God and the super- 
natural does not preclude a different treatment 
in future. The modern architect has his ad- 
vantages as well as his disadvantages by com- 
parison with those who built in earlier times. 
He has means of publishing his conceptions un- 
known to the past; he can reach wide circles 
of readers, can explain and illustrate his ideas, 
and by means of pictures and models extend his 
views to the whole modern world. The various 
styles belonging to different parts of the earth 
are at his command, and not only those of mod- 
ern times, but of the remotest past.. These are 
his materials to pick and choose. Why should 
not some great composer arise in this the most 
ennobled and majestic of all arts and voice man- 
kind’s yearning for another and a better world 
in terms of architecture ? 














FOREIGN CONDUCTORS OF THIS SEASON’S 
MUSIC. 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN. 


(Mr. Gilman is a well-known music critic for several metropolitan journals.) 


HE “star” conductor, who has long been a number of the concerts of the Boston Symphony 
conspicuous and essential feature of the Orchestra, will infuse into the winter’s activities 








foreign concert stage, is in prospect of becoming a vivid influence and personality. In the musi- 


indispensable to music- 


cal life of Paris no one 








a! America. Within the 
last two years we have 
been permitted, — in 
considerable part 
through the enterprise 
of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York, — 
to observe the activi- 
ties of most of the 
‘baton prima donnas” 
of the old world. We 
have heard—and seen 
—the Germans, Wein- 
gartner, Strauss, and 
Kogel, the Frenchman 
Colonne, the English- 
man Wood, and the 
Russian Safonov at the 
Philharmonic; and at 
the opera, the eminent 
and admirable Mottl. 
During the coming sea- 
son the Philharmonic 
Society, persisting in 
its munificent and en- 
ergetic policy, has ar- 
ranged to import for 
the direction of its con- 
certs four more Eu- 
ropean conductors of 
distinction, hitherto 
strangers to America, 
—Willem Mengelberg, 
of Amsterdam; Max Fiedler, of Hamburg ; 
Ernst Kunwald, of Frankfort ; and Fritz Stein- 
bach, of Cologne. Aside from the Philharmonic’s 
plans, the season will be made exceptionably not- 
able by the visit of M. Vincent d’Indy, who 
stands at the head of the younger French school 
of composers, and of Serge Vasilyevich Rach- 
maninoy, director of the Imperial Opera at Mos- 
- cow, and one of the most forceful and imagina- 
tive of living Russian music-makers. 

M. d’Indy, who comes to America to direct a 


Orchestra.) 





M. VINCENT D’INDY, THE EMINENT FRENCH COMPOSER. 


(M. d@’Indy will visit the United States this season and 
conduct a series of concerts with the Boston Symphony 


occupies @ more con- 
spicuous and authorita- 
tive place. He is gen- 
erally conceded to be 
the leader of the ultra- 
modern group of 
French composers, as 
distinguished from the 
school which includes 
such men as Saint- 
Saéns, Massenet, and 
their artistic kinsmen. 
D’Indy, a pupil and de- 
voted adherent of the 
luminous and gentle 
César Franck, is as far 
removed, in principle 
and practice, from this 
elder school as was 
Richard Wagner from 
the operatic idols of his 
day. Together with 
such other representa- 
tives of his class as 
Claude Debussy, Pierre 
de Bréville, and Paul 
Dukas, he is an experi- 
mentalist in the matter 
of musical form and ex- 
pression. A musician 
of profound learning 
and the broadest cul- 
ture, he has little sym- 
pathy with the brilliant but vacuous formalities 
of Saint-Saéns, or the equally vacuous sentimen- 
talities of Massenet and his followers. He is an 
ardent lover of the natural world, a man of wide 
reading, of keen discrimination and catholic sym- 
pathies ; yet his predisposition is toward the 
austere, rather than toward that which is merely 
gracious and immediately appealing. He is es- 
sentially an aristocrat, in his tastes and in his art, 
—yet an aristocrat who is also a radical, even a 
revolutionist, in his ‘methods and tendencies. 
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Herr Fritz Steinbach, of Cologne, 
one of the new Philharmonic con- 
ductors. Steinbach is known as 
a specialist in .the music of 
Brahms. 





Myneer Willem Mengelberg, of Am- 
sterdam, the distinguished Dutch 
conductor, and the first of the Phil- 
harmonics Society’s newleaders to 
appear this season. 





Herr Max Fiedler, of Hamburg, one 
of the Philharmonic Society’s 
new conductors. Fiedler is Di- 
rector of the Conservatory of 
Music at Hamburg. 


THREE OF THE SEASON’S NEW MUSICAL CONDUCTORS FROM ABROAD. 


For him, all that Wagner had achieved in the 
matter of harmonic novelty and flexibility of 
form is as a point of departure... He goes even 
further beyond Wagner in such matters than 
Wagner went beyond Gluck, Weber, and his 
immediate forerunners. Compared with such a 
work as d’Indy’s B-flat symphony, for example, 
Wagner's “ Tristan,” which, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, seemed to touch the furthest limits of 


musical radicalism, sounds as simple and com- , 


prehensible as a score by Mozart or Haydn 
would have sounded beside what was then Wag- 
ner’s most adventurous achievement. 

Since the appearance, thirty years ago, of his 
‘‘ Piccolomine ” overture (now the second part of 
his ‘“ Wallenstein ” trilogy), d’Indy has composed 
industriously in nearly all the established musical 
forms. There are orchestral tone-poems of frank- 
ly impressionistic intent, as “La Forét Enchan- 
tée,” “‘Saugefleurie,” the “‘Istar” variations, an 
“Antony and Cleopatra” overture (since dis- 
carded from the authorized list of his works), 
and “The Song of the Bell,” after Schiller,—a 
“symphony ” for solo voices, double chorus, and 
orchestra. He has written, besides, two operas, 
“ Fervaal” and «“L’Etranger ;” “The Ride of 
the Cid,” for baritone, chorus, and orchestra ; 
incidental music to Catulle Mendés’ “ Medée ;” 
a cantata, “‘Mary Magdalene ;” “Sur la Mer,” a 
chorus for female voices; “Clair de Lune,” 


for voice and orchestra, after Hugo; a sym- 
phony for piano and orchestra “on a French 
mountain air;” and the extraordinarily com- 
plex, forbidding, yet impressive B-flat symphony 
performed in New York last season by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. There are, besides, 
other works of somewhat less moment,—orches- 
tral pieces, chamber music, and some songs. 
Since 1896, d’Indy has been at the head of the 
celebrated Schola Cantorum of Paris, an excel- 
lent’and influential institution which he founded 
with Charles Bordes and Alexandre Guilmant. 


D’INDY, ONE OF THE MOST ORIGINAL TEMPERA- 
MENTS IN MODERN MUSIC. 


In his quality as a musician d’Indy is not so 
subtle nor so poetic as Debussy ; he has not De 
Bréville’s refinement, nor Dukas’ wit and del- 
icacy, nor Charpentier’s direct and obvious ap- 
peal, and he is less dramatic than Bruneau. Bat 
in his mastery of musical structure he is without 
a superior. Noteven Richard Strauss surpasses 
him in this respect, for all his breadth of imag- 
ination and progressiveness of method. His 
command of the entire technique of expression, 
—harmonic, melodic, and orchestral,—is unex- 
celled in modern music: his executive power is 
ona par with his originality of thought. His in- 
dependence of all traditions and restrictions not 
infrequently results, beyond question, in music 














FOREIGN CONDUCTORS OF THIS SEASON'S MUSIC. 











Herr Ernst Kunwald, of Frankfort, 
who will conduct one of the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concerts this 
winter. Kunwald introduced the 


Wagner music-dramas in Spain. chestra. 


Prof. S. V. Rachmaninov, the cele- 
brated Russian composer and con- 
ductor, who will appear this season 
with the Russian Symphony Or- 
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Prof. Vassily Safonov, of Moscow, head 
of the Moscow Imperial Conserva- 
tory, who will conduct for the Phil- 
harmonic and Russian Symphony 
Societies this winter. 


THREE VISITING COMPOSERS AND CONDUCTORS FROM EUROPE. 


which it is difficult to call beautiful, and which 
does not seem, at first hearing, particularly elo- 
quent. But thereare other times when his method 
is undeniably successful,—when he achieves a 
beauty and significance which completely justify 
whatever extremes he may have resorted to to 
compass them. There are arid places in his later 
music, passages of singular ugliness, others of 
doubtful effectiveness ; but, throughout, one feels 
the workings of a vigorous and purposeful intel- 
ligence,—the informing influence of one of the 
most distinguished and original temperaments 
in modern music. 


A FAMOUS RUSSIAN COMPOSER. 


An occasion scarcely less interesting than the 
visit of d’Indy will be the appearance, in con- 
junction with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
of Serge Vasilyevich Rachmaninov, conductor 
of the Imperial Opera at Moscow, and one of the 
most ardent and influential forces in contem- 
porary music. Comparatively little of Rach- 
maninov’s work is known in America, although 
he has written quite abundantly in both the 
larger and smaller forms. He was born at Nov- 
gorod in 1873, entered the St. Petersburg con- 
servatory when he was nine years old, and later 
studied in Moscow with the pianist Siloti and 
with his brother composer Anton Stepanovitch 
Arensky. A man whose temperament is both 








rich and impulsive, he is dramatic rather than 
contemplative, forthright and masterful rather 
than sensitive,—the temperament of Richard 
Strauss rather than of César Franck. He is 
young, and his youth is reflected in his art,— 
not in any immaturity, for that is not readily 
discoverable, but in exuberance, freshness of 
sentiment, and largeness of endeavor. Rach- 
maninov has composed three operas,—‘‘ The 
Bohemians,” “The Avaricious Knight” (based 
upon poems by Pushkin), and “Francesca da 
Rimini ;” asymphony ; a tone-poem for orches- 
tra, “The Cliff ;” a cantata, “Spring,” for chorus 
and baritone; a “ Bohemian Caprice,” for or- 
chestra; two piano concertos, two four-hand 
suites (one of which, re-scored for orchestra, will 
be conducted by Rachmaninov on the occasion 
of his appearance with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra), a piano trio, a ’cello sonata, a num- 
ber of smaller works for piano, and numerous 
songs. He is best known to thoughtful music 
lovers in this country by his superb orchestral 
fantasy, ‘The Cliff,” produced by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, for the first time in Amer- 
ica, in January, 1904,—one of the most impress- 
ive pieces of orchestral scene-painting since Wag- 
ner, and a work which went far toward justify- 
ing those who have claimed for modern Russian 
music a unique and characteristic excellence. It 
is thought that Rachmaninov may possibly bring 
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with him to America a new work celebrating the 
spirit of awakened aspiration in his native country. 


MENGELBERG, A PERSONALITY OF COMMANDING 
POWER. 


Of the new Philharmonic conductors, Willem 
Mengelberg, of Amsterdam, has aroused perhaps 
the keenest interest. Mengelberg is director of 
the celebrated Concertgebouw Orchestra, and 
one of the most successful and efficient of the 
younger European conductors. He was born at 
Utrecht ‘in 1871, achieved distinction while a 
pupil at the Cologne Conservatory, and won the 
post of music director at Lucerne from seventy- 
nine other competitors,—a post which he aban- 
doned for his present position at Amsterdam. 
He is said to be called upon not infrequently to 
appear before Queen Wilhelmina asa pianist. A 
conductor of uncommon vigor and breadth of 
view, Mengelberg is a personality of command. 
ing power,—intellectually robust as well as subtly 
penetrating, and appropriately known as an au- 
thoritative interpreter of the music of Richard 
Strauss, in the dedication of whose extraordi- 
nary score, “ Ein Heldenleben,” he may read his 
name. 


THREE NEW CONDUCTORS FROM GERMANY. 


Fritz Steinbach, who will also be new to Phil- 
harmonic audiences, is conductor of the Girze- 
nich concerts at Cologne and director of the 
Conservatory of Music there. Steinbach was 
born in Griinsfeld, Baden, in 1855. He studied 
at the Leipsic Conservatory, and was a pupil of 
von Lachner in Karlsrihe and of Nottebohm in 
Vienna. He taught counterpoint and composi- 
tion in the Raff Conservatory at Frankfort 
(where our most eminent American composer, 
Edward MacDowell, learned the technique of his 
art), and in 1886 followed Hans von Bilow as 
conductor of the famous Meiningen Orchestra, a 
post which he held until 1902. He has the im- 
pressive title of Generalmusik-direktor to the 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, is known as a specialist 
in the music of Brahms, and has composed and 
published a septet, a ’cello sonata, and songs. 
Steinbach is a conductor of finesse and judg- 
ment, of ripe feeling and balanced intelligence. 
He has made numerous successful concert 
tours in Germany, and is especially popular in 
Berlin. 

Max Fiedler, another of the Philharmonic 
Society’s new importations, is conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society and director of the Con- 
servatory of Music at Hamburg. He is a grad- 
uate of the Leipsic Conservatory, and was known 
as a pianist before he became a conductor. He 
has been prominent as an orchestral leader since 
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1894, and is now much in demand in Europe as 
a ‘“bdton prima donna.” He has appeared with 
success in musical capitals of such varied tradi- 
tions as St. Petersburg and Madrid, impressing 
audiences with his alertness, intensity, and con- 
trol. He has published a piano quintet, and has 
composed a symphony and a quartet for strings. 

Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the fourth of the new 
Philharmonic conductors, who in personal ap- 
pearance suggests the popular tenor of tradition 
rather than the master of orchestral forces, made 
himself known by his missionary efforts in be- 
half of the Wagner music dramas in Spain. 
Kunwald is the least conspicuous of the foreign 
conductors who will court the favor of Amer- 
ican audiences this winter. He was for a time 
director of the opera in Frankfort and Berlin, 
but since 1903 has given his entire attention to 
concert work. 


VASSILY SAFONOV’S THIRD VISIT TO NEW YORK. 

In addition to its four new conductors, the 
Philharmonic Society has reéngaged Vassily 
Safonov, of Moscow, who will make his appear- 
ance at three of the concerts of the Society,— 
two of the regular series and an extra one,— 
and who will also take some part in the activi- 
ties of the Russian Symphony Society. Safonov 
will be remembered as one of the dominant 
figures of the past two musical seasons in New 
York. No conductor who has appeared before 
a concert orchestra in America since the death 
of the unforgettable Seidl has made a more im- 
mediate and profound impression. A man of 
uncommon personal force, he is one of the most 
eloquent, dramatic, and authoritative of living 
conductors, and his return is an event of the 
first importance. 

Felix Weingartner, of Munich, who plays 
Liszt, Wagner, and the moderns magnificently, 
and Beethoven like a prophet, is also to make 
his third American visit this season. Wein- 
gartner will be recalled as having made, on 
the occasion of his first American appearance 
two years ago, hardly less of a sensation than 
the masterful Safonov. Gaunt, grave, military 
in his personality and bearing, his artistic con- 
stitution is curiously divided, curiously illusive. 
He is reserved, yet intensely dramatic ; conti- 
nent and reposeful, yet irresistibly compelling. 
His beat is severe, precise, angular, yet elec- 
trically communicative,—he is, in brief, a con- 
ductor of unique individuality, character, and 
insight. He will appear in January and Febru- 
ary in a special series.of concerts with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, when we shall again 
have an opportunity of observing his singularly 
reticent yet moving art. 




















THE NEW KING OF NORWAY. 


BY HROLF WISBY. 


(Formerly naval cadet and messmate of the King in the Danish royal navy.) 


NCE more the ancient throne of Norway in 

the Drontheim Cathedral, vacant for more 

than five hundred years, will hold a sovereign. 

Prince Charles of Denmark has accepted the 

Storthing’s proffer of the crown, the approval 

by popular vote took place on November 12 and 

13, and the coronation will probably be cele- 
brated on New Year’s Day, 1906. 

Who is this man Charles, what can he do, and 
why was he chosen by a parliament which has 
always shown republican tendencies ? 

Prince Charles is a young man of thirty-three 
summers, of gentlemanly appearance, in excel- 
lent health, and of a very easy-going, liberal 
turn of mind. He is by nature well fitted to 
rule over the stubborn Norsemen, who do not 
mind the harness so long as they don’t feel the 
whip. The very thing that is going to make 
Charles popular in Norway before he shows his 
face there is the fact that he, as a typical ‘sailor 
prince,” is considered a proper and natural con- 
necting link between the old viking spirit of 
feudal Norway and her present-day peaceful 
love of the sea. Another circumstance in favor 
of Charles is that he understands the language 
of the Norwegian people, and their traditions 
and history are part of those of his own country, 
Denmark, under the dominion of which Norway 
remained for four centuries. Charles is the sec- 
ond son of the crown prince of Denmark, whom 
he strongly resembles, and this also counts in his 
favor, for the crown prince is a scion of the 
House of Sonderburg-Glickburg, whereas the 
crown princess is a daughter of the Bernadotte, 
‘King Carl XV. of Sweden,—and the Bernadottes 
were never popular in Norway. 

Charles married, about a decade ago, the second 
and favorite daughter of the King of England, 
the Princess Maud Alexandra, with whom he 
fell in love at the Danish court. Through this 
marriage he brings with him to the Norse peo- 
ple a practical guarantee that the enormous Nor- 
wegian coast-line will never lack the protection 
of the British fleet in time of trouble. Strategic- 
ally considered, Charles is a very important ac- 
quisition for Norway. Diplomatically, his family 
relationship with foreign courts is a political 
asset by which Norway is destined to benefit in 
more ways than one. Here is the family roster 





of Prince Charles, the future King Haakon VII. 


of Norway : 

Father and mother...Crown prince and crown princess of 
Denmark. 

Grandfather .......... King Christian of Denmark. 

WRGIORS osescwicscc cease King of England, King of Greece, 


Duke of Cumberland, Prince Wal- 
demar of Denmark. 

PRUNES cn gcc cdeenscess Queen of England, Empress-Dowager 
of Russia, Queen of Greece, Prin- 
cess Marie d’Orleans. 

COUBINE aces cccceeeseces Czar of Russia, Prince of Wales,’Prince 
George of Greece, Prince Aage of 
Denmark. 

Brothers-in-law....... Prince Frederick of Schaumburg- 
Lippe (Germany), Prince Charles of 
Sweden. 

Brothers and sisters..Prince Christian of Denmark, heir- 
apparent; the princes Harald and 
Gustav of Denmark, the princesses 
Ingeborg, Thyra, and Dagmar. 


It is a peculiar coincidence that the first child 
in the family of the Danish crown prince, and 





NORWAY’S NEW KING AS A MIDSHIPMAN. 


(Prince Charles of Denmark as a midshipman in the 
Danish royal navy.) 
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PRINCE CHARLES AND HIS WIFE, PRINCESS MAUD OF ENGLAND. 


the first child in King Edward’s family, to wear 
the scepter as sovereign, is a second, and not a 
first, child, and owe their success both to the same 
fortunate accident—namely, Norway’s breach 
with Sweden. King Edward’s elder daughter, 
Victoria, will never be permitted to marry on 
account of chronic physical defects, and his only 
living son, the Prince of Wales, will, of course, 
never wear the British crown so long as Edward 
is alive, so Edward’s only chance of witnessing 
the crowning of a child of his will be the coro- 
nation of his favorite, Maud, as Queen of Nor- 
way. And this will cement the friendship of 
Norway and England, already strong in com- 
merce, as nothing else will. The official titles 
of bride and groom will be as follows in Nor- 
wegian : 

Kong Haakon den Syvende af Norge (King 
Haakon the Seventh of Norway). 

Dronning Maud af Norge og Prinsesse af 
Storbrittanien og Irland (Queen Maud of Norway 
and Princess of Great Britain and Ireland). 

Charles loses his baptismal name and his he- 
reditary title as a Prince of Denmark, whereas 
Maud retains both, and gets a queenship in the 
bargain. This is the effect of an old court ordi- 
nance in England, which prescribes that a prin- 
cess of Great Britain and Ireland in marrying 
shall have the right to append this most envied 
of all English feminine titles to whatever name 
or title she may receive by marriage. 

The Queen-to-be of Norway is a pretty, stately 
girl, who seems to be quite devoted to her hus- 
band, though it was said before her marriage 
that she was in love with a British noble who 
did not rank high enough to marry her. She 
has been reared almost exclusively in the atmos- 


phere of court life, and takes 
only a perfunctory interest in 
the outdoor life which her 
husband has made his by 
preference. Very likely the 
fresh breezes of Norway will 
have a salubrious effect on 
Princess Maud. They may 
tend to make her more of a 
real human being and less of 
acourt personage. The cou- 
ple have a two-year-old son, 
Alexander, who will be the 
crown prince of Norway, and 
who as King will probably 
wear the title of Harald IV., 
as the Haralds and the Haa- 
kons, it has been decided, 
will hereafter alternate on 
Norway’s court roster. 
Besides his love for matters 
nautical, Charles shows a lively interest in horse- 
racing, as the sport is conducted in England. 
Hunting to houndsis his favorite recreation “on 
land,” though he is but a fair rider himself. Asa 
‘‘ sailor prince,” he stands higher than any prince 
of royal blood of his age. He is not only “ well 
posted,” like the Prince of Wales, but in practical 
seamanship he is easily the equal of his uncle, 





THE PRINCES CHARLES OF DENMARK, FATHER AND SON. 


(To the left is Charles, Crown Prince of Denmark, eldest 
son of King Christian. To the right is his son, Prince 
Charles, King-elect of Norway as Haakon VII). 
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Prince Waldemar of Denmark, and Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, both his seniors. Charles can 
command any kind of naval craft from torpedo 
boat to battleship, and lead it in actual battle. 
He will, probably, endeavor to make Norway's 
fleet more powerful in the number of very effi- 
cient small battleships she already has. 

It was my fortune to make the prince’s ac- 
quaintance when he was an apprentice in the 
Danish navy. I was a midshipman at the time, 
and just one notch higher rank. We were 
thrown a good deal together on various ships, 
and I believe it is this rough-and-ready training 
in seamanship at an early age which contributed 
strongly toward making a man out of the prince, 
who as a boy was very much like what middies 
call a “ piece of court furniture.” 

There were seven apprentices in the mess to 
which the prince belonged on shipboard, and of 
which I was the eighth and mess-master. We 
all called him by his first name,—that is, Karl in 
Danish,—and he had to eat the same “grub” 
and stand the same hardships as all the other 
apprentices. He was allowed to have no ad- 
vantages or ‘“‘extras” over and above his com- 
rades, and though everybody knew him to be a 
prince of the realm, no deference whatever was 
paid him as such. On the contrary, he was 
‘hazed ” and made miserable in good, old mid- 
shipman style. He took his medicine bravely 
enough, though there were times when, by his 
looks, he must have wished for “home and 
mother,” or that he was ashore, where he, as a 
prince of the realm, would have a right to com- 
mand a salute from any man and any officer in 
the fleet ! 

On board ship he had to mend his own clothes, 
darn his socks, sew on buttons, and keep his 
weapons and accoutrements in order. . He slept 
in a regulation sailor hammock, with his clothes, 
rolled up under his head, for a pillow, without 
a nightshirt, and wearing only a sailor’s woolen 
striped undershirt, and bundled up in a woolen 
blanket, sometimes with his sea-boots dangling 
by the hammock rope. As an apprentice, one 
of his duties in cleaning ship early at dawn was 
to pass buckets of salt water and go over the 
quarter-deck with a sage-broom. When polish- 
ing would begin he was assigned to the big bin- 
nacle lantern on the bridge, inside which the 
compass is. He became quite an expert at pol- 
ishing, and used to make that brass binnacle 
flash like silver mail. He could never quite get 
used to chewing tobacco, which in the eyes of 
every true apprentice is one of the cardinal vir- 
tues ; and whenever he was seasick, which often 
happened, he used to sit in the gangway on a 
bucket and chew rye bread. 


This close intimacy with boys of his own age, 
and subsequently, when he was appointed mid- 
shipman and cadet, his contact with manly naval 
men and real human conditions of life, are the 
factors which eventually made out of this boy,— 
who was originally little more than a “court 
kid,”—one of the most real and natural of living 
royal princes. It opened his eyes to the forces 
and exigencies that govern real life. It substi- 
tuted within him for the lassitude of the courtier 
the ambition of the healthy young man of action. 

It is fortunate that Charles brings with him 
this heritage of a sound education in real life, for 
otherwise he would never understand the actual 
needs of the Norwegian people, otherwise he 
could not hope to ever impersonate the great 
Norwegian uplift. 

The first thing he may be expected to do is to 
develop Norwegian shipping and maritime trade. 
Norway has always sighed for separate consular 
officers from those of Sweden. Now she will 
be given her own consuls. There will be more 
of them than before, and they will be better 
equipped to develop the export of Norwegian 
products. Norway’s maritime fleet now num- 
bers 7,203 vessels, with 1,443,308 total tonnage, 
and her exports to England are in excess of 
79,000,000 kroner ; to Germary, about 25,000,- 
000 kroner; and to Sweden and The Nether- 
lands, about 15,000,000 kroner each. Those are 
the chief markets, and by encouraging shipping 
and the home industries, Charles could easily 
extend the exports still further. 

There is money enough in Norway to engineer 
the big uplift which is looked forward to after 
Charles’ coronation. There are not only two 
government banks, with a joint capital of 173,- 
000,000 kroner (a kroner is worth about 27 
American cents), but also 77 private banks, with 
an aggregate capital of 98,536,405 kroner ; and 
no less than 434 saving-banks, with 349,078,243 
kroner divided between 742,912 depositors. For 
a nation with only 2,240,000 population, scattered 
over an area of 124,130 square miles, mostly 
waste land, this is 4 tolerably creditable showing. 

The chief employments are agriculture and 
domestic work. Think of what this means, as 
only 3 per cent. of the area is under cultivation ! 
The rest of the country is unproductive by 75 
per cent., and the remaining 22 per cent. is forest. 
Here is a chance for a far-seeing king to turn 
the manifold water-power of the waste lands to 
industrial uses, and partly by tree-planting and 
partly by irrigation endeavor to reclaim as much 
of it as possible. No less than 73 per cent. of 
the 26,330 square miles of woodland in Norway 
is under pine trees, and the facilities for eco- 


nomic lumbering are so excellent that even un- 
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der the adverse conditions leading up to the 
present the lumber exports are a round 63,000,- 
000 kroner in value annually. Here is a great 
work to be done in a large way. 

In the mining industry Norway, which is 
nearly all rock, has made only a faint attempt 
to extract the treasures-that are surely slumber- 
ing within her granitewomb. Only about 7,000,- 
000 kroner in value is mined annually in silver, 
copper, and iron ore, divided among 30 mining 
plants employing only 3,515 workers, and 6 
smelting furnaces with 280 hands. Were the 
work of properly prospecting the country done 
in a systematic way by government experts, the 
mineral wealth of Norway might be her chief 
resource, for the ore and the rock formation is 
the same as in Sweden, where rich finds and 
diggings are quite common. Here is another 
chance for Haakon VII. 

Next to lumbering, Norway’s chief revenue is 
from the fisheries, which net about 29,500,000 
kroner annually ; and counting in the whale, 
walrus, and seal fishing in the polar regions, an- 
other 8,000,000 kroner is to be added. The cod 
comes first, with about 13,000,000 kroner value ; 
the herring next, with 8,000,000 kroner ; but no 
genuine attempt has been made to establish a 
canning industry, as such, in Norway. Only 
500,000 kroner worth of lobsters are taken, and 
less than 1,000,000 kroner value in trout and 
salmon annually, though it would be an easy 
matter to take twice or thrice this number if can- 
neries were established at opportune points on 








the coast and the business of exporting the fish 
was put in system. Proper government support 
and guidance here would develop a new national 
industry. Gaps like these,—unutilized resources, 
neglected opportunities,—are everywhere met 
with in Norway, which hitherto has been charac- 
teristic for lack of enterprise. That the Norwe- 
gians, who will and can accomplish results, are 
well worth while this country can testify, as 
they are usually found to emigrate here, where 
they become, in an amazingly short time, wealth- 
ier per capita than all other emigrants. 

It will, probably, be part of Charles’ plans to 
open up Norway for her own sons first of all, 
and to provide inducements for the ablest sons 
and the most needed effort, so that whatever en- 
terprise may remain in Norwegian brains will 
be spent, not in developing our vast Northwest 
here, but in promoting the great uplift in Nor- 
way,—and this is his princely dream. 

Will he do what he sets out todo? In how 
far are we justified in expecting results from a 
people whose national initiative has been sub- 
jugated to harness for more than five centuries ? 
Has it all been killed, or has it been lamed 
merely, or if so what does it amount to as a real 
working force? Or is it possible that this in- 
activity is just pent-up initiative,——a go-ahead 
power that will overthrow all obstacles, and may 
now be expected to flood the land like a raging 
torrent of enterprise and activity ? In that event, 
Norway will again see greatness,—a greatness of 
internal prosperity. 





DEMOCRATIC NORWAY WELCOMES KING KARL. 


BséRNsON: “Come, little man, we will make room for you between us, and if you do not demand too much pocket 


money you'll get along finely.”,—From Kladderadatech (Berlin). 
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AN ADDRESS ON THE OCCASION OF THE CELEBRATION OF 
THE ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUND- 
ING OF ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY, 
OCTOBER 15, 2050, A.D. 





Brine A Discourse BY THE Hon. EMEVIG LAEDERAUQS on tHE State PHILOSOPHY AND 
IpEALs oF THEODORE ROOSEVELT, with Rererence To Some or THE EVENTS OF 
His Two ADMINISTRATIONS OF 1905 to 1909 anp 1917 To 1921. 





REPORTED BY ROBERT J. THOMPSON. 





“Where the state has bestowed education the man who accepts it must be content to accept it merely as a 
charity unless he returns it to the state in full, in the shape of good citizenship.”—T. R. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, PROFESSORS AND STU- 

DENTS IN FELLOWSHIP : 

I may be permitted to pass over the acknowl. 
edgments due for the great honor and _privi- 
lege extended me in the request to address you 
on this signal and historic occasion. It is such a 
distinction in a man’s life as comes but rarely ; 
and in thanking the committee, I can only ex- 
press the hope that my discourse may be of suf- 
ficient interest to justify its presentation. 

Let us address ourselves first to the subject of 
our alma mater, this noble institution of learning, 
reared here in the capital of his country, to the 
honor of a man whose memory shall remain for 
all time, and imperishable, in the minds of men ; 
reared here in this splendid city by a people 
which learned through his philosophy of public 
and private life the duties, virtues, and benefits 
of true citizenship. 

It was on the 15th of October, 1950, that 
the government board of architecture approved 
the designs and turned the first earth from 
whence sprung these magnificent buildings. 
From that day to the present, a year has not 
gone by without the completion of some splendid 
and impressive structure. 

Rising over us to meet the sun, in grandeur 
unsurpassed, is Washington Auditorium, the 
central setting of the picture. On beautiful 
avenues, leading star-like from this focal struc- 
ture, we have in these palaces of education, ded- 
icated to the Presidents of the republic, an in- 
spiring array of the genius and handiwork of 
the builders and artists. And more than builder 
and artist could give, we have for all the suc- 
ceeding generations a visible record, a tangible 
history, of our country. Chapters in stone of the 
life of a nation. 

But this is exoteric,—the dress, the frame, the 


mounting, of the picture. What of the heart, 
the scope, the thing. itself ? 

Drawn here from the whole earth are the 
world’s masters in all lines of human research. 
Thirty-eight thousand students are enrolled on 
the institution books,—the School of Science 
and Invention alone claiming over nineteen thou- 
sand. I dare not enumerate the pathways of 
intellectual and applied activities open here and 
inviting the efforts of the student. It may be 
sufficient to refer to the great Museum of Fvolu- 
tion as a material illustration of the intent and 
possibilities of this wonderful city of education. 
In this museum is found, so far as the earth af- 
fords and the inquiring mind of man has dis- 
covered, a complete collection in preserved or 
reconstructed form, types of all the genus, species, 
and families of life known to have existed on 
the earth, placed in environments reproduced 
to nature, as nearly as possible,—a panorama of 
the vast, unrecorded waste,—the humanam con- 
dere gentem preceding the present state of human 
consciousness. And carried up through the 
conscious life of man, the few thousand years 
since his emergence from the long Stone Age, 
is the visible record of the mighty struggle. 
Nor does it stop here. As the past has been 
studied, classified, and laid before the student, 
so also do we find, resulting from the reputation- 
immolating efforts of those courageous scientists 
of the early part of the century, clear and un- 
mistakable glimpses into future states of spirit 
consciousness obtained through experimental psy- 
chology, psychic research, and investigations in 
radio-active chemistry. An unending vista of 
opportunity for research is placed before us, mak- 
ing the department a picture of life,—a museum 
of evolution in fact as well as in name. 

So with our great school. In all its depart- 
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ments, knowledge and training are acquired, 
with the view of extending and widening the 
consciousness of man, that the limits of progress, 
intellectual and material, may be still further re- 
moved. 

But others after me will discourse on the vari- 
ous features and departments of this institution, 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of which we commemorate to-day. 

I desire to refer to the financial condition of 
the institution, and the steps leading up to and 
causing its lordly endowment. 


$280,000,000-CONSCIENCE-MONEY ENDOWMENT. 


The cry of “tainted money,” as a moral re. 
buke to those daring men of the early part of 
the century who, through forethought, immense 
commercial genius, money-greed, and avaricious 
cunning, had gained a large portion of the wealth 
of the land, was first raised in the year 1905. 
This cry came from the conservative, religious 
element of that day,—a class that prospered in 
large degree on the benefactions and tributes, 
as would seem to us, ironically contributed to 
their support by the so-called money class of 
the period. 

True public sentiment sleeps in times of great 
activity and prosperity. Its slumbers are soothed 
by the clink of gold. In the tremendous strug- 
gle of forceful men for wealth in the closing 
decade of the last century, and the opening years 
of the present, the square, upright, honest man 
was pretty much submerged in the combat. Fur- 
thermore, it was found that the progress of the 
country in the higher intellectual virtues and 
pathways man must ever follow in the pursuit 
of happiness was infinitely retarded. The ideals 
of the country became altogether economic. The 
great lights and examples for the emulation of 
the youth of the land were the Morgans, Rocke- 
fellers, Gates’, Vanderbilts, Leiters, and so on, 
—the ‘“‘money-makers.” 

Moral and intellectual virtues would buy no 
bread, nor meat, nor coal. From Senator down 
through all the stages of public life, as well as 
in commercial fields, the need of money became 
not only a mania, but a reality. As the vast 
bulk of wealth produced by the people flowed 
with undeviating and exasperating certainty into 
the pockets of those who already possessed it in 
great quantities, there was little for the masses, 
little but the wastage, or what was spilled from 
the tills of the rich. 

The cry of ‘‘tainted money ” arose. 

The sentiment of the populace awoke. 

Cunning and greed became crimes in the eyes 
of decent people. Men who possessed wealth in 
the multi-millions were looked upon as scoun- 


drels, robbers, and grafters on the honest toil of 
the hopeless workers. 

What was the result ? 

Human nature will always be the same. Man 
cannot live without the respect of his fellows,— 
deserving or not, he must have it. 

‘The thief, to hide his crime from those whose 
respect he craves, quicker even than to escape 
the penalty of a violation of the law, will destroy 
his loot,—cast it from him as an unclean thing. 

The names of the evil and idle rich were writ- 
ten on walls in public places,—burned into stone 
pavements by acid,—painted on rocks in the 
mountains,—singed in the park lawns by fire. 

A new and terrible revival of the Greek pun- 
ishment of ostracism was spontaneously and uni- 
versally inaugurated by the decent and conserv- 
ative people of the time. 

Individual wealth, beyond a liberal competence 
and reward for great effort and ability, became 
acurse and a burden. It resulted in a moral 
and social isolation for the possessor,—a civic 
leprosy, which made him hated in the eyes of 
his fellows. Clearly, it could not belong to the 
holder, as it represented short measure to some 
fellow human being,—to other members,—and, 
above all, to the workers of the social body. 

I will here read that famous anonymous letter 
addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
dated New York City, July 27, 1947: 


To Hon. James A. Fowle, Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. ; 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY :—During the past year, and 
through secret measures, the writer has gradually con- 
verted into gold coin,—to the value of forty million dol- 
lars,—stocks, bonds, and other property, and through 
like unknown agencies this money has to-day been 
shipped to you. It is returned in this manner, not to 
the individuals who created it,—that would be impos- 
sible,—but, as nearly as may be for the writer to make 
restitution, it is given freely back to the Government 
for their benefit. 

The earth and the fruitage thereof are for the human 
family, for its sustenance, and for its comfort. Obvi- 
ously, being the unique source of all life, it owes every 
man who is willing and able to work, a living. On the 
other hand, I cannot see by any process of fair thinking 
that it owes even so much as a breath of air to him 
who is able and will not work. Through cunning and 
monstrous advantage of the people, invited by laws 
which did not keep pace with the industrial advance- 
ment of the country, taken by our forefathers, great 
masses of wealth, the wages of the thought, toil, and 
tears of the workers, have been slowly gathered into the 
hands of a few. Neither they nor their descendants, 
for generations to come, can eat it, drink it, travel it, or 
take it with them from the earth. 

The expression of a deep and general principle is cer- 
tain to affect the destiny of man. Two thousand years 
ago there was given utterance to a sentiment which, 
though living to-day and still more vital than ever, was 
in large degree responsible for the unfair prevalence 
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over those who followed it, gained by those who pro- 
fessed to follow it, but did not: 

“ As you would that others would do unto you do ye 
even so unto them.” 

The revival of this rule of human association under 
the present-day philosophy and sociological standard of 
a square deal for every man has brought us to the reli- 
gion of human duty,—the religion of Abou Ben Adhem, 
who loved not God, but man. 

Therefore, and without recourse, the forty million 
dollars sent to you to-day is given to the people of the 
United States absolutely and unequivocally. One re- 
quest, but not demand, is made, which is, that it be ap- 
propriated by Congress toward the establishment and 
endowment of a national university, to be located in the 
District of Columbia, which shall be dedicated to the 
memory and honor of that illustrious philosopher, 
statesman, and President,—Theodore Roosevelt. 


As you know, the author of this remarkable 
letter carried the secret of his identity to the 
grave. But less than ten years followed its 
publication, and ‘the receipt of the money, before 
the university had been endowed from like 
source in the stupendous sum of two hundred 
and eighty million dollars. 

Thus did the people come again into their own, 
in a measure,—and largely, if not directly, 
through the awakening of the conscience of the 
over-rich by the sentiments and ideals of human 
and sociological duty diffused by him in whose 
honor this university is named. 


A PEOPLE'S, NOT A PARTY'S PRESIDENT. 


I will now refer to, as succinctly as I may, 
the events of historical significance of the period 
of the two administrations of Theodore Roose- 
velt,—that is, of 1905-09 and 1917-21. It should 
be understood that while Roosevelt was the nom- 
inee and unanimous choice of the Republican 
party, he was less a party President than any 
man elected to that position in the history of 
the nation, with the one exception of George 
Washington. 

On the assassination of William McKinley, in 
1901, Colonel Roosevelt, at that time Vice-Presi- 
dent, succeeded to the office and filled the unex- 
pired term of nearly four years. He endeavored 
to carry out to the letter the policy and plans of 
McKinley, and did so. In 1904 he was elected 
to the Presidency, and had there not been a mis- 
understanding in the Southern States regarding 
his position on the negro question, he would 
doubtless have received the entire vote of the 
Electoral College. As it was, the vote cast for 
him was unprecedented. He immediately an- 
nounced on his election that he would, under no 
circumstances, be a candidate to succeed himself, 
—which pledge, though much against the will 
of the people, he held inviolate. He retired 
from official life March 4, 1909, and during the 


summer of that year spent four months in a tour 
of the world. 

Returning to America, Roosevelt became, on 
the lst of January, 1910, the president of Har- 
vard University, and retained this connection 
for nearly eight years, devoting much of his time 
to the construction of those great philosophical 
works on citizenship, government, history, and 
law which have since become the ideals of peo- 
ple’s governments throughout the world. 


REELECTION OF ROOSEVELT IN 1917. 


In 1917, at the age of fifty-nine, Theodore 
Roosevelt occupied the remarkable position of 
being elected President of the United States as 
the joint candidate of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties against Brisbane, socialist. 

We go back, however, to the first Rooseveltian 
administration, 1905-09. It was during this 
time that the first real evidences of an awaken- 
ing of the public conscience became apparent. 
The citizen, by a peculiar myopia, had reached 
a state of mind where there was nothing about 
his patrimony that he could see save his rights. 
Duty was purely a proposition of convenience 
and legal enforcement. 

The principle, that the right of the many (the 
government) is the duty of the individual (the 
citizen), sprang into force as a result of the wide 
dissemination of the ideals and sentiments of 
Roosevelt on citizenship. He crystallized the 
thoughts of the country in his famous lay ser- 
mons. 

These philosophical sayings, while in them- 
selves in no particular sense remarkable, touched 
the magic chords of truth, honor, square-dealing, 
duty, and decent civic and private action in the 
great heart of a somnolent though awakening 
people. 

It was said of Theodore Roosevelt in the early 
part of his Presidential career that he was the 
apotheosis of the commonplace. He may have 
been so. In any event, he was in tune and 
harmony with the world and the time. He 
looked down into the hearts and minds of his 
fellows, and facing with keen and fearless eye 
the two great enemies of the state,—the violator 
of the law and the manipulator of the law,— 
with the stylus of Justice he wrote their doom 
upon the unrolling scroll of history. He put 
into form and words the hopes and sentiments 
of the people,-—in private fellowship as well as 
public life. 


THE DISSEMINATION OF HIGH CIVIC IDEALS. 


Herein was Theodore Roosevelt greatest of all, 
He applied the simplest truth and principles of 
common sense to the most exalted situations. I 
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quote a few epigrams touching on the funda- 
mentals of American citizenship in the year 
1906: 


Obedience to the law is demanded as a right, not 
asked as a favor. 

The crime of greed, the crime of cunning, the crime 
of violence, are all equally crimes, and against them all 
alike the law must set its face. 

Every citizen has the right to demand from the Gov- 
ernment that there shall be no stacking of the cards. 

Ours is not the creed of the weakling and the coward ; 
ours is the gospel of Hope and Triumphant Endeavor. 

You cannot build the superstructure of public vir- 
tue save on private virtue. 


Sentiments live forever—they are eternal. 

Acts are ephemeral—they are forgotten. 

No matter how mighty the position of the in- 
dividual, no matter how splendidly equipped for 
action he may be, the ultimate benefit, or evil, 
he may work to his fellows lies preéminently in 
the sentiments he may proclaim rather than in 
the acts he may perform. 

The individual can do but little. His thoughts, 
however, may inspire millions to heroic and con- 
tinued effort for ages to come, though they be 
wholly unconscious of the source of such inspi- 
ration. 


EXPOSURES AND THE RESULTS. 


Theodore Roosevelt,—his sentiments, his phi- 
losophy, his ideals,—was the typification of the 
spirit of the hive. His was the voice, the word, 
the call. Whether he was the intending cause 
of it or not, history must give him credit for 
those fierce and determined exposures of the 
gigantic and money-gout mortality associations 
of the years 1905 and 1906. The whiff of fair- 
dealing and decency was in the atmosphere. 

Following the inspiration of Roosevelt, cor- 
porations, cities, States, federal departments,— 
families, and even individuals,—began to diag- 
nose their conditions, with the result that the 
harvest of fungi, parasites, warts, vampires, bats, 
and grafters that fell before the knife and with- 
ered in the bright light of the renaissant phi- 
losophy of duty and a square deal for all, not 
only had never been heard of since the decadent 
days of Rome, but they raised a stench that 
nauseated the world. The decaying mass fer- 
tilized well that principle which has since then 
been foremost with us : 

The duties of citizenship in this republic are inher- 
ent in its people. Failure to perform those duties es- 
tablishes a forfeiture of the rights of such citizenship. 


NATIONAL CORPORATION ACT. 


The taking over of the telegraph, telephone, 
and express companies by the Government in 


1908 was followed by a swift and direct extension 
and application of what was then called the post- 
office fraud order. Three of the great monopo- 
listic combines, called trusts,—the meat, tobacco, 
and transport industries,—were distinguished 
in history as being the recipients of the first 
and most powerful blow of the much-talked-of 
Roosevelt ‘‘ Big Stick.” 

This was the real initial step toward the con- 
trol,—federal control,—of the great interstate 
corporation, a step made necessary by the tem- 
porary defeat in Congress of the National Cor- 
poration Act,—a proposition, as you know, to 
place all companies engaged in local or inter- 
state business of any kind under government 
charter, and subject to federal inspection. Pub- 
licity was demanded as a correction of the trust 
evil. The passage of this most important act 
followed quickly the vigorous application to cer- 
tain pirate companies of the fraud order by the 
Postmaster-General in 1908-09. The denial to 
these concerns of the privileges and benefits 
of the postal, telegraph, and parcel-post, or ex- 
press, service on suspected violations of the law 
put the burden of proof on the corporations, with 
the quick and salutary result that these creatures 
of federal authority became purified, and they 
vied with one another for reputation of high 
standing. 


GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIAL BONDS. 


Where did the money come from to purchase 
the telegraph, telephone, and other interstate 
utilities 7 

There were some eight millions of persons in 
the United States in 1906 who had accumulated 
savings to the amount of $3,000,000,000. This 
money was deposited at low rates of interest with 
all kind of banks,—national, State, private, trust 
companies, loan associations, etc.,—all over the 
country. Failures of these institutions were be- 
coming so numerous (over fifty having occurred 
in the prosperous State of Iowa alone in one 
year) that the demand for a safe government 
depositary, which at the same time should fur- 
nish an investment, became pronounced. Here 
was a source of inexhaustible treasure sufficient 
to finance, on 2 per cent. or 3 per cent. govern- 
ment securities, any conceivable government- 
ownership proposition. The people paid for 
these utilities, exchanging their savings-bank 
pass-books for government industrial bonds. 


THE PRESIDENT IN FRANCE. 


I may here refer to that act of Theodore Roose- 
velt in the year 1906 which, while unprecedented 
in the history of the nation, indicated to the 
world his freedom of form and custom where 
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modern conditions seemed to justify such inde- 
pendence. 

_ The peace negotiations between the two great 
contending nations—Japan and Russia—had 
just been satisfactorily terminated. The treaty 
of Portsmouth was not even signed and sealed 
before the plaudits of the civilized world were 
raised in behalf of Theodore Roosevelt. He be- 
came at once the‘diplomat of the world—lV’homme 
du siécle. Soon thereafter the republic of France, 
recognizing the world-character of Theodore 
Roosevelt,—that he belonged not alone to Amer- 
ica, but to humanity and civilization,—extended, 
by legal enactment of its government, an invita- 
tion on behalf ui the people of the country to 
visit their capital. This was followed by like in- 
vitations from England, Russia, Germany, and 
other European states. 

We had then, and still have, in this country a 
composite of the blood and institutions of Eu- 
rope. We stood distinct, though connected 
through ties of consanguinity and sentiment, 
with all the nations of the old world ; stood like 
a strong and virile son to placate and harmonize 
the contentions and belligerent differences of 
our parents. How, naturally, in the great 
Russo-Japanese conflict the contending parties 
came to America for succor. The splendid 
world-power exampled by the United States 
needed but the intelligent and honest fearless- 
ness of one who could place common sense and 
militant righteousness above precedent and con- 
ventionalism. 

The splendid international ceremonies incident 
to the final dedication of the American school 
children’s monument to Lafayette in Paris, the 
following year, furnished the event and occasion 
for a telling demonstration to the world of the 
true status of the United States among the na- 
tions of the earta. - 

The invitations of France and the other Euro- 
pean states were accepted. The ceremonies 
of the dedication of the Lafayette memorial 
were made an event in the history of mankind. 
A new and great moral precedent was estab- 
lished. The time had arrived in our history,— 
the incident there to hand demanding the be- 
stowal of those sympathetic courtesies,—those 
forms of good-will and friendship best shown by 
the presence of the chief of one nation within 
the borders of another. Many objections were 
raised to this innovation on the part of the 
President. They were not considered material, 
however, when compared with the service that 
might be rendered to the advancement of 
peace and universal human fellowship. To use 
the language of President Roosevelt in this 
respect : 





No nation so great as ours can expect to escape the 
penalty of greatness, for greatness does not come with- 
out trouble and labor. 

I hold that a great and masterful people forfeits its 
title to greatness if it shirks any work because that, 
work is difficult and responsible. 


VISITING THE CAPITALS OF EUROPE. 


Theodore Roosevelt, President, was naturally 
as highly honored in the capitals of France, Eng- 
land, Germany, and other European states as he 
ever was in New York or Texas. He but went 
back to the forefathers and homes of the citizens 
of his own country. ; 

We do not believe that any act of a President 
of the United States could better have illustrated 
the unique position of his country than these 
visits, without favor or prejudice, to the capitals 
of the powers of Europe. There were no alliances 
to cement, no ententes to establish ; but a great 
and unprecedented step to be made toward that 
universal peace and brotherhood between na- 
tions, which it was Roosevelt's aim to promote, 
and, as we have seen, his destiny to advance. 

By making the ceremonies of the dedication 
of that in itself unique memorial (the Lafayette 
memorial was the gift of the school youth of 
America to France, between four and five millions 
of them having contributed their pennies on a 
single day toward its erection) the direct reason 
for his presence in France, and the utterance on 
that occasion of his greatest known oration, and 
thereafter his brief visit to the capitals of Eu- 
rope, he spread over the world an influence that 
has lived and grown throughout the years. He 
left a legacy to history that will last as long as 
human records. 

All Europe, from president and peasant to 
kaiser and muzhik, was en féte to give him a wel- 
come and a reception unrivaled in the history of 
the world. 

A continent awaited him. 

And why was this? Because it was a natural 
and human response to the establishment of a 
precedent demanded by the progress of civiliza- 
tion and the growth of political democracy 
among the nations of the earth. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF ARBITRAMENT. 


Now what may be considered as the chief re- 
sult of this remarkable act of Roosevelt’s? To 
what purpose did it portend ? 

[ will ask, From whence dates our present fixed 
and universal peace ? 

For nearly one hundred and fifty years.—from 
that summer’s vacation journey to the capitals and 
courts of Enrope by Theodore Roosevelt,—up to 
the present day there has been no war between 
the great powers of the world. The peace parlia- 
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ment held the year following Roosevelt’s visit to 
Europe, and toward the success of which he 
directed his powerful influence and support, saw 
assembled for the first time in history plenary 
‘delegates from all the leading nations of the 
earth. They were there for business. From 
their earnest and sincere efforts came our present 
International Supreme Court of Arbitrament. 
This court was established, for a term of sixty 
years, by convention of the delegates to that 
parliament. Each of the great nations turned 
over to the court 20 per cent. of the effective 
power ofits respective navy, creating at the 
same time a joint high board of admiralty. 
This splendid international armada has since, as 
you know, policed the seas and oceans of the 
world, and for over one hundred years has not fired 
a hostile shot. The moral force of a decree of 
the International Court of Arbitrament has been 
such that the great standing armies and tremen- 
dous instruments of warfare of the early part of 
the twentieth century have, like the hideous de- 
vices of Torquemada, passed into the limbo of 
the museums of antiquity. The peace of the 
world has become a universal ideal, and it seems 
no more likely to be disturbed than the most 
fixed and permanent human institution. 


THE MAN AND THE OPPORTUNITY. 


In the psychological combination of man and 
opportunity,—the right man and the right op- 
portunity,—we have something more than man 
alone. We have one of those seemingly divine 
forces which direct the course of history,— 
which shape the destiny of the world. 

As Theodore Roosevelt awakened the sleep- 
ing though ever-present ‘principles of duty and 
justice in the consciousness of his own people, 
by the same fortuitous combination of man and 
opportunity was he instrumental in arousing the 
world to the folly, idiocy, and incalculable waste 
of a resort to arms in the adjustment of inter- 
national questions. 

Dating from the promulgation of his precepts 
on duty and patriotism in that immortal oration 
at Paris,—a discourse equaled in the history of 
American oratory only by Lincoln’s memorable 
address on the battlefield of Gettysburg,—have 
the nations of the earth and their chiefs,—like 
men of culture, heart, and sentiment,—vied one 
with another in their purpose and efforts to ex- 
tend support, appreciation, and regard to their 
sister nations of the world. 


CONGRESSIONAL UPHEAVALS. 


It would be too much for me to detail the 
working out of those reforms, demanded by the 
people and inaugurated by Roosevelt, in respect 


to the unfair discriminations against the small 
shipper and the surreptitious favors extended 
the big interstate corporations and trusts in the 
form of railroad freight rebates. This, like all 
far-reaching reforms, was a question of growth. 
There were betrayals of the people in Congress, 
deferring the enactment of proper laws, which 
were followed by upheavals in the Congression- 
al elections,—and final success, as you know, for 
the proposals of revision of the law. 

The correction of a political evil, once made, 
looks simple enough, and the wonder is that it 
was not made before. But the indifference of 
the mass is affected only by long and persistent 
edyceation. And he who would lead his fellows 
to Altruria must content himself, in raising up 
the cry, with the single hope that his words may 
survive his own submergence into oblivion. 


PUBLISHER'S UNIVERSAL POUND RATE. 


I must mention here a far-reaching, though 
at the time seemingly unimportant, step taken 
by the postal department. It was the adoption 
by the International Postal Union, on the initia- 
tive of our government, of the publisher’s pound 
rate of postage in practice in the United States. 

In the civilizing, commercializing, and educa- 
tional influences that have been created by man 
to accelerate his progress, no other institution of 
government has been so valuable as the mails. 
Human advancement knows no national fron- 
tiers. And with the extension of this pound 
rate of postage to embrace the world an im- 
mense impetus was given to the dissemination 
of knowledge through periodicals, newspapers, 
and printers’ products generally. A number 
of American publications soon reached the enor- 
mous circulation of over five millions of copies 
each issue. This did much to break down the 
false patriotism and egotism which, for centuries, 
had barred the way to the fellowship of nations. 
It was a part of the moral amalgamation of the 
races. 


UNITED STATES CONSULAR PRICE CURRENT. 


It was about this time, too, that our govern- 
ment placed a special export tax, in the form of 
a domestic consular fee, on foreign bills of lad- 
ing, or manifests. This departure in the revenue 
system of the government was inaugurated on 
account of the great demand made by the com- 
mercial interests of the country, and especially 
those engaged in manufacturing for the export 
trade. It was felt that the consular organiza- 
tion should serve as a medium for the promotion 
and introduction of the products of America’s 
factories, fields, and mines in the markets of the 
world. For many years published consular re- 
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ports,—largely scientific and statistical in char- 
acter, and on subjects of little or no interest to 
the American manufacturer,—had been distrib- 
uted to indifferent recipients. By the use of a 
portion of the fund expended in this unappre- 
ciated work, the plan of publication was reversed. 
An American consular price current and trade 
bulletin was prepared, listing all standard arti- 
cles of manufacture, as well as raw and finished 
food products, common to the country. This 
bulletin was published by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
being issued quarterly and printed in all.foreign 
languages. Large numbers of copies were sent 
to the American consuls for free distribution to 
the trade in the markets of the world. Scales 
of prices, from the lowest to the highest grades, 
were published, with the view of informing the 
world through a reliable source of, not so much 
the price, as this naturally fluctuated, but of the 
character of American-made goods and the avail- 
ability of purchase of the same. 

Numerous reciprocity treaties were thereafter 
negotiated, and the export trade of the United 
States trebled itself in the space of five years. 
Since that time it has led the world in practical- 
ly all essential lities. 


RESULT OF IRRIGATION WORK. 


To review the development of those stupen- 
dous systems of government reclamation of des- 
ert lands by irrigation would take toolong. We 
have but to look at the teeming, prosperous popu- 
lation of the States effected by these vast enter- 
prises. From sparsely settled and waste areas 
they have become the richest and most produc- 
tive States of the Union. 


OPENING OF THE PANAMA CANAL, 


The year 1916 was signalized in American 
and world history by two events,—the reélection 
of Theodore Roosevelt to the Presidency and 
the opening to navigation of the Panama Canal. 

There is but one honor in the world surpass- 
ing that of an election to the Presidency of the 
United States,—that is, a reélection to that high 
office. This is more than a vote.of approval and 
confidence. It is a custom,—in a sense, a law, 
—made necessary by the simplest demand of 
civic life, the law of human gratitude. 

What more fitting tribute could be given the 
sponsor of this stupendous enterprise, the great 
ship waterway across the Isthmus of Panama, 
than the call again to official life at the hour of 
the fruition of the greatest material undertaking 
not only of his career, but of the century ? 

A thousand vessels from America, Europe, 
and the Orient were present in the harbors of 





Colon and Panama, awaiting, like bridesmaids, 
the signal which should proclaim to the world. 
the wedding of the Atlantic and the Pacific,—the 
joining of the waters of the earth. That the 
success of this, at that time, great undertaking 
has more than justified the expenditure of life 
and treasure required in its construction, it is 
needless for me to repeat. What the transcon- 
tinental railways did for the far West in the six- 
ties and seventies, this interoceanic canal re- 
peated fourfold in the years following its opening, 
up to naviyation. 

The material advancement of our country is 
not the subject of this discourse. It would re- 
quire the privileges of Senatorial courtesy un- 
der the old végime,—in the days of Allen, of 
Nebraska, and Tillman, of South Carolina,—to 
even touch upon the wonderfu! strides of eco- 
nomic progress we have made during the past 
several decades. 

I have referred to the completion of the Pana- 
ma Canal, as it was in many respects the greatest 
physical achievement of the time. It wasa work 
intimately and historically associated with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,—an undertaking typical of the 
physical and powerful energy of the man. 

The Panama Canali was opened to the navi- 
gation of the world’s marine on December 1, 
1916. There were present and participating in 
the formal international exercises attending the 
opening,—not to mention other dignitaries,— 
President-elect Roosevelt, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the King of England, the President of the 
French republic, the Czar of Russia, the Emper- 
or of Japan, the presidents of the South Ameri- 
can republics, etc. 

This was the first time in recorded history 
when the chiefs of the great nations of the earth 
had gathered together in such numbers on an 
enterprise purely of peace and progress. It was, 
indeed, significant of the years of human ad- 
vancement that followed, and of which we to- 
day are the heirs and beneficiaries. 


THE WORKING OF THE LEAVEN. 


Time will not permit me to review the events 
following the inauguration, as President, of 
Theodore Roosevelt, March 4,1917. For a dec- 
ade or more the leaven of his concrete and sim- 
ple civic philosophy had been at work. As he 
was wont to say, ‘‘ Back of the laws, back of the 
administration, back of the system of govern- 
ment, lies the man.” 

And man had advanced. 

With the self-betterment of the individual the 
progress of the nation is simply a matter of ad- 
dition. 

I shall close my discourse by quoting from 
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Roosevelt some of those commentaries which 
have tended, without question, to the general up- 
lift of the American people, and which are 
active moral forces in the life of the nation to- 
day,—more active, perhaps, than they were a 
century and a half ago. 

For, in the language of Hugo, what a man 
says,—be it true or false,—often has more influ- 
ence upon the lives and, especially, upon the des- 
tiny of those to whom he speaks than what he 
does. 


MAN AND NATION. 


We must treat each man on his worth and merits as 
aman. We must see that each is given a square deal, 
because he is entitled to no more and should receive no 
less. 

Mankind goes ahead but slowiy, and it goes ahead 
mainly through each of us trying to do the best that is 
in him, and to do it in the sanest way. 


We have in our scheme of government no room for 


the man who does not wish to pay his way through life 
by what he does for himself and for the community. 


When all is said and done, the rule of brotherhood 
remains as the indispensable prerequisite to success in 
the kind of national life for which we strive. 


The life of duty, not the life of mere ease or mere 
pleasure,—that is the kind of life which makes the 
great man, as it makes the great nation. 

The Government cannot supply the lack in any man 
of the qualities which must determine in the last resort 
the man’s success or failure. 

A healthy republican government must rest upon 
individuals, not upon classes or sections. 





Far and away the best prize that life offers is the 
chance to work hard at work worth doing. 


I desire to see in this country the decent men strong 
and the strong men decent, and until we get that com- 


bination in pretty good shape we are not going to be by 
any means as successful as we should be. 


If we wish to make the State the representative and 
exponent and symbol of decency, it must be made 
through the decency, public and private, of the average 
citizen. 

To me the future seems full of hope, because, al- 
though there are many conflicting tendencies, and al- 
though some of these tendencies of our present life are 
for evil, yet, on the whole, the tendencies for good are 
in the ascendency. 

In our own country, with its many-sided, hurrying, 
practical life, the place for cloistered virtue is far small- 
er than is the place for that essential manliness which, 
without losing its fine and lofty side, can yet hold its 
own in the rough struggle with the forces of the world 
round about us. 

The line of cleavage between good citizenship and bad 
citizenship separates the rich man who does well from 
the rich man who does ill, the poor man of good con- 
duct from the poor man of bad conduct. 


It is an infamous thing in our American life, and 
fundamentally treacherous to our institutions, to ap- 
ply to any man any test save that of his personal worth, 
or to draw between two sets of men any distinction 
save the distinction of conduct. 

In the first place, the man who makes a promise 
which he does not intend to keep, and does not try to 
keep, should rightly be adjudged to have forfeited in 
some degree what should be every man’s most precious 
possession,—his honor. 

Succeed? Of course we shall succeed! How can 
success fail to come to a race of masterful energy and 
resoluteness which has a continent for the base of its 
domain, and which feels within its veins the thrill that 
comes to generous souls when their strength stirs in 
them, and they know that the future is theirs? 


I ask that this nation go forward as it has gone for- 
ward in the past ; I ask that it shape its life in accord- 
ance with the highest ideals ; I ask that our name be a 
synonym for truthful and fair dealing with all the na- 
tions of the world. 














AMERICA IN FOREIGN TRADE. 


BY WINTHROP L., MARVIN. 


ANNON-SHOT and rifle-clatter cease 
throughout Manchuria but to usher in a 
new and intense though bloodless contest for 
the trade of the unnumbered millions of the Ori- 
ent,—a contest not of two, but of many nations, 
in which there can be no truce or wavering. 
The pens which signed the treaty at Portsmouth, 
—so close is the world now bound together,— 
set pneumatic riveters working at the keels of 
new ships on the Clyde, and started wheat trains 
for Puget Sound down our far-Western moun- 
tains. Japan, victor in war, is quick to proclaim 
her aspirations for triumph in peace. Even be- 
fore the strife had ended, Minister Kiyoura told 
the Tokio Chamber of Commerce: “Be not 
frightened by the din of battle, but continue 
energetically to develop your relations to the oc- 
cupied regions, for I repeat that the main object 
of the war is to create for our merchants new, 
large markets in Korea and China.” 

How well armed for this great and noble 
tourney of the nations in the rich East stands 
the United States? What we have already 
achieved is certainly full of high encouragement. 
By far the greatest and most significant gain in 
all our sea-borne commerce last year came with 
the old lands of Asia. Our exports of Ameri- 
can manufactures, foodstuffs, and other merchan- 
dise on Asiatic account, which were valued at 
$58,359,016 in the fiscal year 1903, and at $60,- 
151,347 in 1904, swelled suddenly in the year 
ending June 30, last, to $127,637,800. <A large 
part of this extraordinary increase was in our 
exports to Japan, which grew from $24,980,421 
in 1904 to $51,724,726. 

. Meanwhile, of course, the Russian Pacific ports 
had been shut in our faces, only two or three 
audacious American cargoes running the long 
blockade. Now that Vladivostok reopens, and 
the Japanese flag clears Dalny and Port Arthur, 
- there is a rush thither of flour, cottons, iron, and 
steel that absorbs all the seaworthy tonnage of 
the Pacific. 


SENTIMENT THAT COUNTS. 


President Roosevelt's master-stroke for hu- 
manity has won for America the especial admi- 
ration and love of the two warring nations which 
now in peace come closest to swaying the des- 
tiny of the Orient. Czar Nicholas promptly and 
gracefully acknowledged the President's incom- 


parable deed by repealing the retaliatory restric- 
tions that since 1901 had blocked every effort 
of our merchants to increase their trade with 
Russia in Asia and in Europe. Japan signal- 
ized her gratitude not only with courteous, for- 
mal words, but by hastening to this country 
commissioners for the purchase of thirty mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of locomotives, cars, and other 
material for the new railways of Japan and Ko- 
rea. Since last April, Japan has purchased in 
the United States more than two hundred loco- 
motives, five thousand railway cars, four hun- 
dred structural iron bridges, and fifty or more 
steam turbines with electric generators. On the 
other hand, the United States is by far the most 
generous customer of Japan’s silks, teas, mat- 
tings, and curios, buying four or five times as 
much as does Great Britain. 

It is a strangely myopic judgment which 
holds that sentiment does not count in trade. 
Sentiment among nations, no less than among 
men, is a consideration of tremendous weight 
when it happens to coincide with favorable price 
lists. The Japanese and Russian agents who 
are buying heavily here do not do so without 
keen comparison of the cost of similar things in 
Europe. This is undeniably an era of high 
prices in America, but the real truth seems to 
be that it is an era of high prices throughout 
the industrial world. Scotch steel-makers have 
lately in one day raised their quotations for 
structural steel five shillings a ton, after other 
advances and with still others impending. Iron 
and steel are, of course, the true index of our 
prosperity, and many of the steel mills of this 
country are now closing contracts up to the 
middle of 1906. 


HIGH PRICES AND BUOYANT TRADE. 


This flood-tide condition of the iron and steel 
industry,—the mills everywhere working up to 
their capacity, with contracts far ahead,—lends 
extraordinary significance to our export trade 
in iron and steel manufactures. This trade has 
been steadily increasing. Its amount was $111,- 
948,586 in the fiscal year 1904, and $134,727,- 
921 in the fiscal year 1905—ending on June 30. 

Not only are our iron and steel mills working 
up to their maximum capacity,—this condition 
is general in all important lines of manufactur- 
ing. The average price of all commodities nat- 
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urally reflects this eager and insistent demand. 
In September, 1900, according to Dun’s authori- 
tative records, the average price of commodities 
was 90,714. In September, 1905, it was 100,- 
308,—an advance of about 10.5 per cent. That 
is, it now requires about $1.10 to purchase com- 
modities which could be bought for $1 five years 
ago. Yet, not only our exports of iron and 
steel, but our exports of manufactures in gen- 
eral keep on steadily increasing. These were 
$452,415,921 in the fiscal year 1904, and $543,- 
620,297 in the fiscal year 1905. 

The “dumping” of American goods abroad 
at a reduced price, of which we hear so much, 
must, therefore, be the exception and not the 
rule. Most of our manufacturers who export 
anything at all must be able to command as fa- 
vorable terms abroad as in their own country, 
or in buoyant times like these they would have 
no inducement whatever to sell on foreign ac- 
count wares that were certain of a quick sale and 
a full price at home. 


COMMERCE AND THE FLAG. 


The enormous strides that have been made in 
our commerce with the Orient offer a sharp, sig- 
nificant contrast with our lagging trade with 
South America and Africa. The United States 
actually sold to the greatest of Latin-American 
republics—Brazil—fewer goods in the fiscal year 
1904 than in 1903,—the values being $10,985,- 
095 and $11,046,856. For many years our 
South American commerce has been almost at 
a standstill, while our trade with the Orient has 
been, on the whole, steadily advancing. It is no 
mere coincidence that beyond the latitude of 
Venezuela not one American steamship runs to 
a South American port in either the Atlantic or 
Pacific, and the carrying of our trade is de- 
pendent on the grace of our European competi- 
tors, while in our Oriental commerce on the 
Pacific the largest ships, the newest, most capa- 
cious, and most efficient, are American-built, 
American-owned, and operated in American in- 
terests. 

These ships were put on the route to the Ori- 
ent when the commerce was very lean and small. 
Their regular and economical service has helped 
mightily to develop the present volume of our 
export trade. But these American lines are 
being run without national aid, in the face of 
lavishly subsidized British, French, German, 
and Japanese competition. They are not earn- 
ing and have not paid a dividend, and their con- 
tinuance is doubtful. Mr. James J. Hill, whose 
new Minnesota and Dakota are the greatest ships 
on the Pacific, and among the greatest in the 
world, has said that under present conditions he 


can never build and sail another ship beneath 
the flag of the United States. Meanwhile Ja- 
pan, having quickly developed a strong mer- 
chant marine, as described in a recent number 
of the AMERICAN MontHLy REvIEw oF REVIEWS, 
announces on the heels of peace the starting of 
a new subsidized steamship line across the Pa- 
cific to South America. The Japanese states- 
men have a clear appreciation of one of the 
indispensable agencies which have swelled the 
foreign commerce of the island kingdom from 
131,160,700 yen in 1888 to 491,113,300 yen in 
1900. 


JAPAN A FORMIDABLE RIVAL. 


Japan is our friend, now more than ever. 
There is no need of a treaty of alliance between 
Tokio and Washington, because there is and long 
has been a pact more secure than that in Japan’s 
grateful remembrance of Perry and his work, 
and in half a century of friendly association un- 
broken by jealousy or distrust on either side. 
However, this need not prevent a frank recog- 
nition of the fact that the new Japan, quickened 
and strengthened by a victorious war, is sure to 
be a more and more formidable mercantile com- 
petitor of the United States in all the rich lands 
that border the Pacific Ocean. Already it is re- 
ported that Japanese cotton fabrics made of our 
own Southern staple are driving American goods 
out of North China. It would be highly dis- 
creditable to our enterprise to allow Japan to 
shoulder us out of that small share of South 
American trade which vigilant and prepared Eu- 
rope has left to our manufacturers and mer- 
chants. 


A “TARIFF WAR” WITH GERMANY ? 


The most immediate and serious menace to 
American commerce looms up across, not the 
Pacific, but the Atlantic Ocean. Germany’s 
threat to apply maximum, discriminating, and, 
in some cases, prohibitive duties to American 
goods if a reciprocity treaty is not speedily con- 
cluded,—that is, if American protective duties 
on German products are not sharply reduced,— 
marks the first really positive, aggressive step 
in European resentment of the extraordinary 
industrial growth of the great republic. If the 
United States yields to this menace, and grants 
concessions to Germany, it can scarcely refusc 
them to Great Britain, which admits free of all 
duty immense quantities of American merchan- 
dise. The German grievance, apparently, is 
based on the fact that German exports to this 
country are only about one-half the value of 
German imports into the United States. But 
Germany’s present tariff, like ours, is rigorously 
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protectionist. Indeed, in view of the very low- 
wage scale of the really intelligent and efficient 
German labor, it may perhaps be contended 
that the German tariff already affords as much 
actual protection to German industry as the 
Dingley law does to high-wage American labor. 

Natural conditions, not entirely the tariff, are 
doubtless responsible in great part for that un- 
favorable balance of trade which has ruffled Ger- 
man sensibilities. Thus, Germany’s purchases 
from us are mainly of such things as cotton, 
provisions, breadstuffs, petroleum, etc., which 
the empire either does not produce at all or pro- 
duces in inadequate quantities. On the other 
hand, American purchases from Germany are 
largely of competitive articles like iron and steel, 
silk and woolen fabrics, china and stoneware, 
hosiery, gloves, prints, embroideries, which can 
be and are produced in large quantities in the 
United States. If a tariff war were, unhappily, 
begun between Germany and America, both par- 
ties would suffer, as is always inevitable in a 
tarif conflict. The United States would be se- 
verely hurt by the loss of a good market for its 
surplus farm products, but Germany would be 
‘much more severely hurt by the enhanced cost 
which higher duties would bring upon the in- 
dispensable food of its working people and the 
raw material of its manufacturing. : 

The real question would seem to be, Can the 
United States, in order to placate Germany and 
save the market for our foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, afford to reduce the tariff on finished 
manufactured products, so that Germany can 
sell a great deal more of silk goods, woolen goods, 
hosiery, chinaware, and gloves in the American 
market,—perhaps displacing thereby the similar 
products of American factories, and lessening 
thereby the home demand for the products of 
American farms? Here isa question which does 
not lend itself to quick and confident answer. 


OUR EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES. 


In this connection, it ought to be noted that 
even without the pressure of a tariff war the 
United States is becoming relatively less and 
less of an exporter of foodstuffs and crude ma- 
terials. The proportion of products of agricul- 
ture among our total exports was 69.73 per cent. 
in 1895, and 55.04 per cent. in 1905. Mean- 
while the proportion of manufactured articles 
among our total exports has risen from 23.14 
per cent. to 36.44 per cent. 

For many years to come the United States 
cannot reasonably hope for a large sale of its 
manufactures,—certain specialties excepted,— 
in the manufacturing countries of the old world, 
which have a constant surplus of their own. But 


this important fact is true, that the manufactured 
goods, as well as the materials and the foodstuffs 
which the United States can most advantageous- 
ly produce, are, as a rule, the very things which 
are most needed in the neutral markets of the 
non-manufacturing nations of South America, 
Africa, and the Orient. 

Tools, machinery, staple cotton cloths, flour, 
kerosene, lumber, provisions of the substantial 
kind,—these are what are chiefly required in 
those neutral countries. Yet the United States 
makes and sells abroad many more articles, as 
witness this list from the chief officer’s cargo- 
diagram of the 12,000-ton American steamship 
Shawmut, outward bound from Tacoma and 
Seattle for Yokohama, Kobé, Moji, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, and the Philippines : 


Bicycles. Lard. 

Books. Locomotives. 
Bridges (steel). Malted milk. 
Building paper. Nails. 
Canned meats. Oats. 

Canned oysters. Paints. 
Castings. Paper (in bales). 
Cedar poles. Pianos. 
Cigarettes. Piles. 
Condensed milk. Pipe (iron). 
Copper ingots. Potatoes. 
Cotton cloths. Railway cars. 
Drugs. Rifles. 
Electric machinery. Roots. 

Flour. Salmon. 
Furniture. Spikes. 

Hay. 


OUR FIRST NEED,—MORE SHIPS. 


Here is a wide range of products in which the 
United States is competing successfully with 
Europe in the Orient.. The first step toward a 
further expansion of our over-seas commerce is 
to follow the example of every one of our mer- 
cantile rivals,—from Great Britain in 1840 down 
to Germany in 1885, and Japan in 1896,—and 
that is to create, by national aid, improved facili- 
ties of transportation. Just as instinctively as 
a great department store provides itself with 
its own men and wagons to deliver its own goods 
to its customers, instead of leaving this indis- 
pensable service to the mercy of its rivals, have 
the great mercantile nations of the world pro- 
vided their own ships and seamen. The United 
States and Russia alone have left the carrying 
of their merchandise chiefly to their competitors 
in peace and possible enemies in war. Now 
Russia, at any rate, has learned her lesson. It 
is announced from St. Petersburg that the Czar’s 
government will take vigorous measures to cre- 
ate a merchant marine, and that steamship lines 
with national subventions will be started at 
once from both the Baltic and the Black seas to 
New York. 


















FREE TRADE WITH THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY ARTHUR W. DUNN. 


[Mr. Dunn, of the Associated Press, at Washington, is an exceptionally well-informed man who is not in the 
habit of expressing himself either hastily or inaccurately. In this present article he touches upon a matter of 
great importance in the relations of the United States to the Philippine archipelago. It is likely that a deter- 
mined effort will be made at the coming session of Congress to favor the products of the Philippines by reducing 
the tariff on them to 25 per cent. of our general rates on foreign goods. Ultimately there ought to be free trade 
between the United States and all regions where the American flag floats in token of sovereignty.—THE EDITOR. ] 


Fe JM the time of the acquisition of the Phil- 

ippines there has been a fear that the prod- 
ucts of the islands would become destructive 
competitors of some of the protected articles of 
the United States. This fear was expressed 
when the treaty of peace ceding the islands to 
the United States was under consideration in 
the Senate, and some votes were influenced by 
this apprehension. To guard against this com- 
petition there has been legislation by Congress 
and several elaborate and remarkable opinions 
by the Supreme Court, and it has been estab- 
lished that Congress has the sole power to de- 
termine what duty the products of the islands 
shall pay when entering the United States. At 
present the duty is 75 per cent. of the rates 
which foreign countries pay, and it is practically 
an export tax on the Philippine products, as the 
revenue derived in this way is turned over to the 
Philippine treasury. This was done asasop for 
the Filipinos. It was an excuse for continuing 
the protection to the American products, and at 
the same time the claim was made that no real 
harm was done the Filipinos, as the taxes thus 
collected were returned to them. This method 
of taxing Peter, the producer, to pay Paul, the 
treasurer, is not satisfactory to the Filipinos, 
especially to the producing and exporting classes, 
who assert that such methods tend to retard 
rather than develop the islands. 

Thus, it now happens that Congress faces the 
demand for absolute free trade for the Phrlip- 
pines without any restrictions. Secretary Taft 
has always favored free trade for the Filipinos, 
and in reports, both as governor of the islands 
and Secretary of War, has forcibly expressed 
this view. One reason why he took a number 
of Senators and Representatives in Congress 
with him on his summer tour of the islands was 
to assist in bringing about this result. He 
wanted them to see by personal observation 
what he had seen, and he hoped they would be 
convinced. His invitation list showed that he 
sought men who had been most intense in their 
opposition to free trade with the Philippines,— 


men who represented States and sections which 
were largely interested in the production of 
sugar and tobacco, the staples to be affected. 

Have these men been convinced ? That isa 
question to be determined as the debates upon 
the Philippine free-trade measure shall progress. 
From conversation with many of the Congress- 
men who accompanied Secretary Taft, it seems 
more than likely that none of them seriously en- 
tertains fears of Filipino competition ; but most 
of them feel little or no uneasiness from what 
they saw of sugar and tobacco production in the 
Philippines, even with free trade. Before the 
Filipinos can enter into competition there must 
be a large influx of capital, careful organization, 
and intelligent management of large plantations. 
Men who saw a sugar-mill worked with carabaos 
crushing a single stalk of cane at a time could 
not be alarmed over the present sugar situation. 
It is estimated that it would take fifteen years 
under favorable conditions before sugar produc- 
tion could reach a stage where any large amounts 
would come to the United States. By that time 
the increased population of the United States as 
well as in the Philippines would consume the in- 
creased output. 

Another consideration which only those with 
some knowledge of the Philippines and the char- 
acter of the people can comprehend, is the labor 
in the islands. The Filipinos are like other trop- 
ical peoples, who live easily and by little manual 
labor. They do not like to work. There are 
some conditions under which the Philippines 
might show material prosperity. Give them free 
trade with the United States and open markets 
elsewhere, and the right to unlimited importa- 
tion of Chinese contract labor, and there would 
be an immense increase in the products natural 
to the rich soil of the islands. In addition to 
this, make it possible to acquire unlimited quan- 
tities of land for large plantations. But two of 
the most important propositions can never be at- 
tained. There can be no large tracts of land 
acquired, nor will it be possible to import Chi- 
nese labor. The exclusion laws of the United 
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States have been extended over the islands, and 
they will not be withdrawn. 

There have been differences of opinion as to 
the wisdom of excluding Chinese laborers from 
the Philippines, and knowing the natural in- 
dolence of the Filipinos, there are some people 
who think that only by cheap and willing labor 
can the islands be developed, but the most of those 
who have studied the question are in favor of 
keeping out Chinese labor. This labor problem 
in the Philippines was given careful attention by 
Elihu Root when he wasadministering the islands 
as War Secretary, and he came to the conclusion 
that it was better for the Filipinos to remain 
poor and the resources of the islands undevel- 
oped for fifty years than to develop them in ten 
years with Chinese labor. It was his opinion 
that the Filipinos must be taught to work, that 
they must develop the islands themselves. To 
do otherwise would ruin them asa people. Some 
of the most intelligent Filipinos are of the same 
opinion. An influx of Chinese would mean that 
not only the labor, but the business of the islands 
would soon be in the hands of the Chinese. No 
doubt many Filipinos owning lands would like 
to loll under the bamboos and watch the Chinese 
do the work that even Filipino labor will not do 
now, but they are not a numerous class. 

The difficulties in the way of rapid develop- 
ment in the Philippine Islands are such as to 
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lessen the chances of competition that has been 
such a bugbear,to many statesmen in this coun- 
try. It has scarcely been worth while to pass 
laws declaring a tariff against Philippine prod- 
ucts, or securing complex five-to-four Supreme 
Court decisions. Exploitation of the islands has 
been predicted, but so far has not been at- 
tempted. Capital backed by shrewd men can 
find a better field in the United States. No 
speculators with money to invest care to try 
the Orient when there are such opportunities 
right at home. Men of small means must be 
presented with very favorable conditions before 
they will go so far afield for investment, and 
small capital will neither exploit nor develop the 
islands. 

Granting the Filipinos free trade, it is be- 
lieved, will result in making them more con- 
tented and less anxious to get from under the 
domination of the Americans. It will encour- 
age them to believe they are not held as foreign- 
ers. It is also believed that free trade will pro- 
duce a healthy and sure development of the 
islands, that it will be an incentive to produc- 
tion, and that the Filipinos will be encouraged 
to work. It is one of the several things prom- . 
ised by Secretary Taft, and he believes that 
without harm to American products a great deal 
may be accomplished for the good of the Philip- 
pines by establishing free trade with the islands. 





HOW THE GERMANS REVISED THEIR TARIFF. 


BY N. I. STONE. 
(Tariff Expert of the Bureau of Statistics, United States Department of Commerce and Labor.) 


| i connection with the pending tariff negotia- 

tions with the German Empire, a good deal 
has been said about the new and the old rates 
of duty in the German tariff, but comparatively 
little is known of the way the Germans “ went 
at it.” Yet the history of the tariff revision in 
Germany is so characteristic of the individual 
and natural traits of the people of that country, 
and at the same time so instructive when com- 
pared with our own legislative methods, that 
a brief account of it may prove both entertain- 
ing to tLe layman who takes an intelligent in- 
terest in public affairs and interesting to our 
public men. 

The Germans have a way of moving “slowly 
but surely.” The last time they had revised 
their tariff was in 1879, when Prince Bismarck 
became a convert to protection. Even at that 


time, however, the arrangement and the wora- 
ing of the tariff schedules were left substantially 
the same as adopted in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, and only the rates were con- 
siderably increased. 

Since 1879 no tariff revision had taken place, 
but in 1891 the government inaugurated a new 
policy of concluding commercial reciprocity 
treaties, by which several of the rates were re- 
duced in favor of the countries with which such 
treaties were concluded. 

These treaties were all to expire in December, 
1903, and in anticipation of that event the gov- 
ernment set about preparing for a new series of 
treaties. As the old tariff in its method of clas- 
sification and technical construction of its sched- 
ules had remained practically unchanged since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and as 
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the agricultural interests were clamoring for in- 
creased protection, it was thought best to elab- 
orate an entirely new scheme of schedules and 
system of classification, which would be more in 
accord with the specialized products of modern 
industry. The German Government began prep- 
arations for the drawing up of a new tariff scheme 
in the early part of 1898,—almost six years be- 
fore the old commercial treaties were to expire. 

The work of preparing the new tariff was car- 
ried out largely by two departments, the treas- 
ury and the interior. 


A REPRESENTATIVE TARIFF COMMISSION. 


While the treasury officials were assigned to 
the technical work of drawing up the schedules, 
the minister of the interior proceeded to enroll 
the codperation of the business world for his 
part of the work. One of the first steps was to 
create a “Special Commission for the Elabora- 
tion of Measures for Furthering Commerce” 
( Wirtschaftlicher Ausschuss zur Vorbereitung Han- 
dels-Politischer Massnahmen). The commission 
consisted of thirty members, one-half of whom 
were appointed by the chancellor of the empire 
on the recommendation of the German Agricul- 
tural Association, the German Association of 
Chambers of Commerce, and the Central Asso- 
ciation of German Manufactures, each of the or- 
ganizations being represented by five members ; 
the other fifteen members were appointed di- 
rectly by the chancellor in the following manner : 
six representatives of the agrarian interests, five 
from manufacturers, and four representatives of 
wholesale trade. 

As the five members recommended by the 
German Association of Chambers of Commerce 
included three manufacturers and only two rep- 
resentatives of the export trade, the composition 
of the entire commission was as follows: eleven 
agrarians, thirteen manufacturers, and six rep- 
resentatives of commerce. Of these, twenty-one 
were avowed protectionists, while the views of 
the remaining nine were uncertain. Consider- 
able criticism was made later in the debates in 
the Reichstag, as well as in the press, regarding 
the make-up of the commission, charging the 
government with deliberately ‘packing ” the 
commission with protectionists. The chancellor 
was blamed for ignoring the precedent estab- 
lished by Bismarck at the time of the tariff re- 
vision of 1879, when representatives of labor 
and of the middle classes, including artisans, 
tradesmen as well as consumers, and professional 
men were invited. 

The government defended its action on the 
ground that the commission was engaged on 
purely technical work, and therefore had to be 


made up of men whose practical experience 
qualified them for the work laid out for them. 
As to the representation of various other inter- 
ests and parties, the chancellor thought it was a 
matter that fell within the scope of the Reichs- 
tag, which would no doubt give the various in- 
terests an opportunity to make themselves heard 
before the Reichstag committee having the 
tariff bill in charge. 

As the object of creating the commission was 
to obtain information of a practical character 
which would throw some light upon the needs 
of the German industries, the first task assigned 
to the commission was the collection of data as 
to the output and value of the products of Ger- 
man industries, their sources of supply of raw 
material, and the markets serving as outlets. 


INFORMATION OBTAINED FROM MANUFACTURERS. 


The questions asked by the commission of the 
manufacturers related to the number and extent 
of machinery and steam power employed in 
their factories, the number of men engaged, the 
wages paid, the quantity of domestic and foreign 
raw material used, the quantity and value of ani- 
mal products, and the quantity and value of salés 
at home and abroad. The list of questions wound 
up with this query, What suggestions have you 
to make as to measures to be taken for the en- 
couragement of the production and exportation 
of the articles you manufacture, especially with 
regard to foreign competition at home as well as 
abroad ? 

These questions were sent out to more than 
fifty thousand manufacturers, of whom more 
than 92 per cent. replied, thereby providing a 
mass of data and other information which proved 
invaluable to the work of the commission. 


THREE YEARS’ DISCUSSION OF DETAILS. 


In the meantime a draft of the new tariff was 
prepared by the Treasury Department, and, be- 
fore the close of 1898, copies of the draft were 
sent out for criticism and suggestions to the 
governments of the states constituting the em- 
pire and to the imperial ministry of the interior. 

The draft was now discussed by tariff experts 
and customs officers of the constituent states, as 
well as by the officials of the ministry of the 
interior. 

After the copies of the draft were returned to 
the Treasury Department by the different gov- 
ernment institutions, with their criticisms and 
suggestions, the treasury officials recast the en- 
tire draft, and in the fall of 1899 sent out the 
new draft to the same bodies. The new draft 
was gone over with the same care as the first 
and returned to the Treasury Department. 
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After remodeling the tariff schedules in ac- 
cordance with the new suggestions, the treasury 
submitted the draft in its completed form to the 
commission on January 17, 1901,—~.e., after near- 
ly three years’ preparatory work on the part of 
the government officials. 

The commission did not confine its labors to 
the work of its own members, but in addition to 
that consulted recognized leaders in the business 
world, technical and economic experts, chambers 
of commerce and national associations of manu- 
facturers organized by industries. In all more 
than two thousand experts took part in the work. 

While the hearings of the various experts 
were conducted by the commission, the replies 
from the manufacturers and the farmers to the 
inquiries sent out by the commission had all 
come in and were sifted and analyzed by the 
commission with the aid of technical and statis- 
tical experts. The results, when compiled, were 
not made public, but turned over to the treasury. 

Thus, the two bodies,—namely, the commis- 
sion of business men and the treasury officials, 
—starting at the beginning upon distinct lines 
of procedure, were now, after nearly three years’ 
effort, in a position to exchange the results of 
their preliminary work. The commission took 
up now the draft of the tariff schedules, prepared 
by the treasury officials, while the latter under- 
took the study of the results of the statistical 
inquiry of the commission, which were to be 
used as a basis in working out the different rates. 

The rates set down by the treasury officials 
for the different tariff schedules were accom- 
panied by detailed statements, in which the sta- 
tistical data obtained by the commission were 
used as a basis for determining the degree of 
protection required by the various products. 

When the entire tariff was thus completed, 
the whole draft, consisting of the schedules, rates 
of duty, and the explanatory statements on which 
the rates were based, was sent out again by the 
Treasury Department to the various departments 
of the imperial government interested therein, as 
well as to the separate governments of the con- 
stituent states, and to the commission. 

After recasting the entire tariff once more in 
accordance with the suggestions received from 
the bodies just mentioned, the Treasury Depart- 
ment was finally in a position to submit the 
draft of a new tariff law to the Bundesrath (Fed- 
eral Council) for its approval. 

The bill was published in the official Govern- 
ment Gazette on July 25,1901. As the various 
preliminary stages described above were con- 
ducted in secret sessions, the public at large 
now got the first opportunity of examining the 
proposed tariff law. 
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The Bundesrath passed the bill with a few 
unimportant changes, and it was now laid be- 
fore the Reichstag, November 25, 1901. 


THE DEBATE IN THE REICHSTAG. 


By this time the various industrial, agricul- 
tural, and commercial organizations had had time 
to examine and criticise the bill, and were pre- 
pared to bring pressure on the members of the 
Reichstag and to give expression to their views 
in the press. 

After devoting nine days to a continuous dis- 
cussion of the bill on its first reading, the Reichs- 
tag turned it over to a committee of twenty- 
eight members, in which the various parties, 
from the ultra-protectionist conservatives to the 
radical socialists, were represented. The ma- 
jority of the committee, however, was protec- 
tionist, and it gave no end of trouble to the 
government, insisting on raising still further 
the already increased rates of duty on agricul- 
tural products. The struggle in the committee 
proved so intense that in spite of its continuous 
sessions, both during the sessions of the Reichs- 
tag and after the adjournment of the latter, no 
agreement could be reached until October, 1902, 
—.e., after ten months’ continual work. 

The bill, as finally reported to the Reichstag 
from the commitiee, with rates greatly increased, 
pleased nobody. The secretary of the interior, 
who had charge of the government tariff meas- 
ure in the Reichstag, exclaimed : “1 fear that 
our commercial armor will prove too heavy for 
a successful struggie.” The conservatives, rep- 
resenting the agricultural interests, thought 
they needed more protection, and the radicals 
and the socialists denounced it as robbery. 

It was soon perceived that only heroic meas- 
ures could save the iariff from wreck. Accord- 
ingly, the government and the conservatives 
agreed on a compromise, by which the former 
accepted the increased rates adopted by the com- 
mittee, and the latter agreed to vote with the 
government on a motion to cut off the debates 
and to vote the measure asa whole. This was 
carried over the vehement opposition of the Left, 
and the bill became a law and received the Em- 
peror’s signature on December 25, 1902. 

The government was now ready to enter into 
negotiations with the different foreign countries 
for the conclusion of commercial treaties based 
on the new tariff. It took two years to conclude 
the new commercial treaties, which were ratified 
by the Reichstag and received the sanction of 
law on February 22, 1905. One year’s notice 
was then given to the outside world of the ter- 
mination of the old tariff, which will give place 
to the new on March 1, 1906. 














ONE WAY TO GET SANE LEGISLATION. 


BY JOHN R. COMMONS 


(Professor of Political Economy, University of Wisconsin.) 


UCH has been said of the failure of repre- 
sentative government in American States 
and cities. Many are the remedies proposed and 
adopted, most of them in the nature of restric- 
tions on the legislative branch. Legislatures 
have been tied up and held down by revised 
constitutions ; they have been blocked by ex- 
ecutive and judicial vetoes ; and some city legis- 
latures have been stripped of power, or all but 
abolished. This question comes up, Instead of 
restricting the legislature, how can its efficiency 
be increased ? 
Take the ordinary member of a State legisla- 
ture. He is serving his first or second term. 
He has been elected, not on the strength of his 


expert or technical knowledge of the subjects on » 


which laws are to be enacted, but because, in 
general, his views on public questions agree with 
those of the majority of his constituents. In 
the first few weeks of the session he finds him- 
self swamped in a shower of several hundred, 
or perhaps a thousand, bills introduced by him- 
self and fellow-members. Each of these is a 
prospective law on which he must pass judg- 
ment. Evidently the task is impossible even for 
a body of experts, since no expert can be pro- 
ficient on all the subjects that come before Amer- 
ican legislatures. Much more is it impossible 
for the man whose knowledge is only that of the 
generally well-informed citizen. The result we 
know. The members separate themselves into 
committees. All the bills are distributed among 
these committees, and each committee becomes a 
little legislature on a group of related bills. The 
rest of the legislature must take on trust the ex- 
planations made by the committees or by mem- 
bers when reporting back. This is simply log- 
rolling, or trading,—the only possible mode of 
legislation where members can inform themselves 
on but a small proportion of the bills. 

Here the lobbyist comes in. He is really the 
present-day form of the legislative expert. Few, 
if any, of the members can cope with him in 
technical and detailed knowledge of the subjects 
on which he presses his views. Even the mem- 
ber who introduces and champions a measure is 
often less informed upon it than the lobbyist 
who backs it or fights it. Hence, the great power 
of the lobby. 

The difficulty is, that the lobbyist is interested 


in presenting only one side of the case. The 
problem is, to bring to the legislature the testi- 
mony and advice of all the other experts through- 
out the country. This may seem like a big task, 
but it is really only a matter of ingenuity and 
enterprise. 


A LEGISLATIVE CLIPPING-BUREAU. 


That this is so has been demonstrated by Dr. 
Charles McCarthy during the last two sessions 
of the Wisconsin Legislature. In 1901 the li- 
brary of the Wisconsin Historical Society was 
moved from the State Capitol to a building of 
its own atadistance. The legislature thereupon 
added an appropriation of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars to the funds of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, with which to employ a “legisla- 
tive librarian” at the capitol. The appointment 
was given to Mr. McCarthy, a graduate of Brown 
University and a doctor of philosophy of the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. McCarthy en- 
tered on his duties without a library and with- 
out an example. But he had been a student 
of legislatures and of legislative procedure. He 
had spent a month in historical research at the 
legislative library at Albany, N. Y. But he 
could not hope to reproduce the magnificent 
equipment nor the exhaustive bulletins, bibliog- 
raphies, and aids to legislative students of that 
great library. He did a very sensible thing. 
He started a clipping-bureau. He collected all 
of the pamphlets, bulletins, reports of commis- 
sions, magazine articles, and the like that he 
could get free. He accumulated as many dupli- 
cates as possible for free distribution. He clas- 
sified them and arranged them under proper 
headings, paying special attention to the sub- 
jects that he knew would come up at the next 
legislative session. He searched the libraries 
of the several State departments and brought 
over whatever he thought would be an aid to 
the legislature. By the time the session met in 
1903 he had, not what would be called a library, 
but an up-to-date, live set of aids to law-makers. 


EXPERT ADVICE FOR LEGISLATORS. 


But this was preliminary. As soon as the 
elections had been held he sent to all the mem- 
bers of the incoming legislature a circular, tell- 
ing them something of what he had on hand, 
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and offering to assist them by furnishing infor- 
mation, copies of laws enacted or bills introduced 
in other States, etc., on any measure that they 
proposed to bring before the legislature. Over 
one hundred requests came in, and he forwarded 
by mail his clippings, pamphlets, and bills. 
When the legislature assembled he moved his 
collection to a room on the same floor. He 
circulated among the members, brought them to 
his library, and showed them what he had. He 
learned what they wanted and, if he did not have 
it on hand, he immediately wrote or wired to all 
parts of the country to get it. No member was 
left to read through a lot of treatises or law 
books and laboriously digest a subject, but Dr. 
McCarthy put in his hands the already digested 
work of others who were studying or acting on 
the same line. When the committees were ap- 
pointed and began their work he helped them in 
the same way. He sent hundreds of copies of 
their bills to experts, commissions, lawyers, and 
informed citizens in Wisconsin and other States, 
asking for criticisms, improvements, and accounts 
of whatever experience they might have had on 
the points involved. Ifa lobbyist made state- 
ments of fact before a committee, he would have 
replies by post or telegraph within a day or two 
thereafter from the parties who knew the facts. 
The chairman of the Committee on Claims has 
given several instances where these replies saved 
the State hundreds and even thousands of dol- 
lars. Other committees were aided in a similar 
way. The committees on railway legislation, 
primary elections, and civil-service reform at the 
sessions of 1903 and 1905 had before them, not 
only the laws of all the States, but the bills in- 
troduced in other States, the hearings on those 
bills, arguments of counsel, the best pamphlets 
and magazine articles, besides pertinent letters 
from the best-informed men of the country, of 
all shades of opinion, on the details of their own 
bills which they had under consideration. 


MAXIMUM OF SERVICE AT MINIMUM OF COST. 


So practical and effective has been this assist- 
ance from the start that the legislature, in 1903, 
increased the appropriation so as to allow the 
employment of a skilled librarian and stenog- 
rapher, while the legislature of 1905 added an- 
other appropriation to employ an expert assistant 
in statistics and political economy and a legal as- 
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sistant as legislative draughtsman, the latter to 
be employed only during the session. The as- 
sistant in statistics is now at work on several 
topics that will come before the legislature of 
1907. Even with these assistants and expenses 
for correspondence and telegraph, the annual ap- 
propriation for the-next two years is only $4,500, 
an increase of $1,500 over the preceding two 
years. It is indeed surprising on what a small 
appropriation has been produced such a large 
amount of usefulness. 

Not only do members of the legislature profit 
by this enterprise, the citizens of the State are 
learning to make use of it. Students in the 
university working on debates have come into 
contact with live problems in a direct and up- 
to-date way that could hardly have been thought 
of heretofore. 


NOT A POLITICAL OFFICE. 


Already other States have heard of this work 
and are making inquiries. The legislature of 
California established a similar librarianship in 
1904, and one of Dr. McCarthy’s assistants has 
been appointed to the post. There are indica- 
tions that other legislatures will follow, while 
several State librarians have made themselves 
acquainted with the possibilities of such a branch 
of their work, and are taking it up or are re- 
modeling their former efforts on similar lines. 
There are two prime qualifications necessary in 
the man who can do this work successfully,— 
extensive knowledge of the places where informa- 
tion can be found on all public questions, and 
alertness and facility in “mixing” with legis- 
lators in order to learn and even anticipate the 
kind of help they require. Dr. McCarthy has 
both these qualifications, and in seeing him do 
the thing one would conclude that it is a per- 
sonality and not a job. 

Such qualifications cannot be secured where 
the appointment is a political one. The Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission is an unsalaried 
commission designed to stimulate the reading of 
books throughout the State. The legislature has 
wisely left the appointment of legislative librarian 
and assistants to this non-partisan body, instead 
of retaining the appointment itself or placing it 
under a political department. Otherwise the 
position would have added merely more patron- 
age and not more legislative efficiency. 














THE AMERICANIZATION OF MEXICO. 


BY EDWARD M. CONLEY. 


4 bya factors are responsible for Mexico’s re- 
cent remarkable progress: Porfirio Diazand 
—largely through him—American influence. 
Modernization and Americanization are almost 
synonymous termsin Mexico. For the past twen- 
ty-five years Mexico has been breaking off her 
moldy shell of past civilization and getting into 
modern business clothes. What more natural 
than that they should be cut American fashion ? 
Yet he who thinks it has been easy to bring 
about the change fails to understand Latin- 
American character. The creation of a nation 
was not achieved eighty years ago when Mexico 
cut loose from Spain. She was no more fit to 
govern herself then than Spain was fit to govern 
her. Fitness was not attained until a quarter of 
a century ago, when General Diaz undertook the 
task. He “smashed the old order of things,” 
opened the doors of the country to the light of 
modern civilization, and invited foreigners to 
come in and show his people how to keep house. 
The fact that he has taken advantage of the 
proximity of his country to the United States 
to work out its development largely along Amer- 
ican lines is an evidence of his farseeing states- 
manship. 

Let it not be imagined that President Diaz 
himself is Americanized in any patriotic sense. 
He is not only a Mexican, but the Mexican. 
He is Mexico. Yet he is broad-minded enough 
to use whatever he sees that is good wherever 
he finds it. 

Almost his first step along the lines of prog- 
ress after he assumed the presidential chair was 
the connection of his capital with the United 
States by three lines of railroad, built and oper- 
ated by Americans with American capital. This 
was accomplished in the face of violent opposi- 
tion on the part of the Conservative or Church 
party. Railroads are the greatest agents of civ- 
ilization and development in any country, and 
those particular railroads meant national prog- 
ress. The $200,000,000 of American capital in- 
vested in them would be a magnet to draw more 
American capital, brains, energy, blood, educa- 
tion, and manners into the country. The liberal 
subsidy and concessions granted by Diaz for the 
building of the roads was a wise investment. 
Those railroads were cheap at any price. 

The railroad-building was followed by the 
offering of liberal inducements to Americans to 


invest their capital in other enterprises in the 
republic, and slowly, but surely, the wheels of 
progress began to turn. Other foreigners have 
invested capital and have emigrated in small 
numbers to Mexico, but for geographical rea- 
sons the United States has supplied the bulk of 
the money and sent the greatest number of citi- 
zens there during the new era. 

American influence in Mexico is not to be 
measured, however, by the amount of money 
invested or the number of Americans residing 
there. We have been the leaven in the loaf, as 
it were,—the small cake of yeast in the big pan 
of dough. Americans have invested approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 in Mexico during the past 
twenty-five years, a small amount in comparison 
with the total wealth of the country, but that 
$500,000,000 has accomplished more during that 
time for the development of Mexico than all the 
rest of the capital of the country. 

We have invested $75,000,000 in Mexican 
mines,—and incidentally have got -the money 
back in payment for mining machinery sold to 
the Mexicans. But we have taught Mexico 
modern mining methods, and have thereby in- 
creased the aggregate value of Mexican mines 
probably a hundred fold. 

We have invested $25,000,000 in agricultural 
enterprises in Mexico, and during the same time 
we have sold to Mexico about that much agri- 
cultural machinery. We have taught the Mexi- 
cans how to farm, and have added to their po- 
tential wealth in farming lands a hundred times 
$25,000,000. 

We have invested a few millions in Mexican 
banking enterprises, and we have taught the 
Mexicans banking and the use of banks. We 
have built hydraulic power plants and taught the 
Mexicans how to utilize the enormous amount 
of energy which was going to waste in their 
waterfalls by transforming it into electrical en- 
ergy. We are paving city streets with asphalt, 
putting in sewer and waterworks systems, elec- 
tric-lighting plants and street-car systems, re- 
placing cumbrous old buildings with modern, 
steel-frame structures, changing the external 
appearance of things generally. We have in- 
vested in city real estate, and are teaching the 
Mexicans how to build a city. Witness the re- 
markable change in the city of Mexico in the 
past ten years. 




















THE AMERICANIZATION OF MEXICO. 


We have, by our example and our commer- 
cial products, taught the Mexican peon to wear 
shoes and a hat, and have increased his wages 
all over the republic. Whether or not we have 
added anything to his happiness is another ques- 
tion. We have taught the Mexican millionaire 
to ride in an automobile and live in an Ameri- 
can-style house. 

There are only ten thousand Americans, more 
or less, in the whole republic of Mexico, yet 
they have changed and are changing the entire 
manner of living of the country. Our influence 
on the business life of the country might have 
been anticipated by such a farseeing man as 
Diaz, but if twenty years ago any one had ven- 
tured to assert that we would ever change in the 
smallest degree the domestic life of the Mexicans, 
he would have been considered out of his senses. 
Yet we are changing it rapidly. Twenty years 
ago the upper-class Mexican had his house in a 
dirty old street, surrounded by squalor and filth. 
He lived in the upper stories and had his offices, 
servants’ quarters, and stables on the first floor. 
The house was the old Spanish-style building, 
with interior patios, entirely unsuited to the 
climate of the high tableland of Mexico, with 
thick stone walls, iron-barred windows in front, 
but no windows in the bedrooms or any of the 
back rooms, and no provision for heating. 

About this time an American company bought 
a large tract of land in the southwestern part of 
the city of Mexico and contracted with the city 
government to plat it, pave it, put in a sewer 
system and waterworks, and make other public 
improvements. This was to be the American 
colony of the city of Mexico, and is still called 
the American colony, though Americans are 
scattered all over the city. Several Americans 
put up American-style houses in the new colony, 
which was then considered to be a long distance 
from the center of the city, though it was only 
ten minutes distant by street car. The Mexicans 
liked the houses, and soon began to buy lots in 
the colony and build similar ones upon them. 
Now more Mexicans than Americans live in the 
American colony, the land has increased in value 
a hundred times, and the growth of the city is 
all in that direction. Now where one residence 
of the old style is being built in the city of Mex- 
ico one hundred residences of the American style 
are going up, and competent American architects 
and builders are in great demand. The old patio 
is doomed. In its place has come a front yard 
with a grass plot. The coach-house has been 
removed to the back of the lot. Rooms are 
built with windows, closets, and grates ; kitchens 
have American ranges, bathrooms have Ameri- 
can plumbing. 
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But that is only half of the story. In the 
center of the city we are erecting modern office 
buildings, and the Mexican is now beginning to 
have his office in one place and his house in an- 
other, and to have both clean, sanitary, and in 
healthy parts of the city. 

If an American were to predict now that 
twenty years hence the Mexican family life will 
be on an American basis, that Mexican women 
will enjoy equal freedom with their American 
sisters, that the absurdly stilted etiquette of the 
Mexican will be placed upon a rational and sin- 
cere basis, he would be considered over-enthusi- 
astic. Yet the change is coming, just as the 
American house has come, just as Mexican women 
are learning how to dress, just as Mexican men 
are learning how to transact business upon a 
business and not a social basis. 

Of course, the city of Mexico shows most con- 
spicuously the effects of the American invasion, 
but there is now hardly a spot in Mexico which 
does not show some impress of the American. 
Wherever he has gone he has left his mark. He 
has taught the Mexican something of a different 
sort of life. Nowadays a Mexican who has a 
reputation for transacting business upon the 
American plan has a most valuable asset. 

The study of English is compulsory in the 
Mexican public schools. Every yeay Mexico 
sends to the United Stateg.a rijmber‘of school. 
teachers to study Americah’ pedagogic methods. 
A great many Mexican children are being edu. 
cated in the schools and colleges of this coun- 
try, where formerly they were sent to Europe. 
The number of Mexican visitors to the United 
States and the number of American visitors to 
Mexico is increasing every year. It is said that 
Yucatecans know New York better than the’ 
city of Mexico, and that west-coast Mexicans 
are more at home in San Francisco than in their 
own capital city. Thus, each year the American 
way of living is taking a deeper hold on the 
Mexican people. 

The vice-president of Mexico and announced 
successor of President Diaz is very much Amer- 
icanized in his ideas. In fact, he might easily 
be mistaken for a plain, shrewd American busi- 
ness man from his appearance, manner, and meth- 
ods. He has always been exceedingly friendly 
toward Americans. As governor of the state 
of Sonora, he encouraged them to invest in en- 
terprises in his state and to settle therein. He 
spared no effort in seeing that their lives, prop- 
erty, and civil rights were protected. He is 
well informed about the United States, and is a 
student of English. He has three daughters in 
school at San Francisco, and is educating all of 
his children in the United States. 
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JEROME THE LAWYER. 


OW that the district attorney of new York 
County has been reélected after a unique 
canvass which made him in a sense a national 
figure, it would not be surprising if his brethren 
of the legal profession throughout the country 
should raise the question, “Is this man a lawyer, 
as well as a campaigner?” With a view to 
answering inquiries regarding Mr. Jerome’s pro- 
fessional standing and achievements, the Green 
Bag, of Boston, publishes in its November num- 
ber an interesting paper by Arthur Train, en- 
titled «Jerome the Lawyer.” 

To the question, ‘“‘ Does Jerome know any law, 
or is he merely a fighter?” this writer replies 
that while Mr. Jerome indubitably is a “ fighter,” 
an energetic servant of the public, and a leader 
of popular opinion, he is at the same time a 
trained lawyer of judicial mind, who combines 
with a thorough knowledge of the law an un- 
usual originality and independence of thought 
and an extraordinary breadth of legal vision.” 

It appears that Mr.’ Perome was an “enthusi- 
astic and exhaustive student”’ at the Columbia 
Law School in the early ’80’s, and did not con- 
fine his studies to the fixed curriculum. In 
1888, after he had been in practice several years, 
he was appointed a deputy assistant on the staff 
of District Attorney Fellows (a Tammany offi- 
cial). He held this office for two years, trying 
a great variety of cases, and taking several of 
them up on appeal after conviction. One of 
these was the case of the People versus Moran, in 
which the Court of Appeals sustained the con- 
viction and determined the doctrines that were 
to govern attempts at crime in the State of New 
York. 

Mr. Jerome resumed private practice in 1890, 
and was retained for the defense of Carlisle 
Harris, accused of poisoning his girl wife. In 
this case the most brilliant feature of the defense 
was Mr. Jerome's cross-examination of the prose- 
cution’s expert witnesses. The cause was hope- 
less, however, and Harris was convicted. Soon 
after this Mr. Jerome was retained, together 
with John W. Goff, as counsel for the Com- 
mittee of Seventy, at that time actively engaged 
in assisting the Lexow police investigation in 
New York City. After having taken a prom- 
inent part in drafting a law creating a new court 

for the trial of misdemeanors, Mr. Jerome be- 


came, on July 1, 1895, one of the members of 
this court. 


A LAWMAKER OUTSIDE THE LEGISLATURE. 


The acceptance of this judgeship might have 
been expected to foreshadow Mr. Jerome’s dis- 
appearance from public life. This was the ex- 
pectation of his friends at the time, but the 
judgeship, in Mr. T'rain’s opinion, was in some 
ways Mr. Jerome’s making, since it gave him an 
opportunity for the study of human nature and 
of the practical effect of legislation such as he 
could have gained in no other way. His chief 
effectiveness, it may be said, has grown out of 
the knowledge thus secured. Mr. Jerome is a 
thorough believer in the amendment of laws to 
make them represent the actual principles of the 
community. If he finds a law inadequate he 
drafts a new one, and hammers away at the leg- 
islature until his draft is enacted. 


In this way he has personally drafted and secured 
the enactment of what is commonly known as the 
*‘ Canfield bill,” which covers so exhaustively the ques- 
tion of the privilege of witnesses in, gambling cases who 
decline to answer questions on the ground that their 
answers may tend to incriminate them, that practically 
every gambler in New York City went out of business 
on its passage. In the ‘“ Prince bill,” which amplifies 
the law against bribery to include specifically the 
bribing of representatives of labor organizations, and 
also extends the non-availability of pleas of privilege 
as established by the ‘‘ Canfield bill” to witnesses in pro- 
ceedings instituted thereunder, he performed a valuable 
service to both labor and capital; and by his statute 
passed to remedy the desperate situation in which cred- 
itors found themselves after a fraudulent bankruptcy, 
where the books of the bankrupt had disappeared, by 
making the failure of such an one to produce his books 
on due notice presumptive evidence that his written 
representations as to his financial condition were orig- 
inally false, he has rendered inestimable assistance to 
the merchants of the State. 

By the simple drafting of a statute, Jerome drove 
the gamblers from New York when no other district 
attorney, no matter how honest may have been his in- 
tention, saw his way to do more than make a few inef- 
fectual attempts to prosecute them before juries which 
rarely found them guilty, and it is not unreasonable to 
believe that the number of fraudulent bankruptcies 
will hereafter be reduced 50 per cent., when prior to 
Jerome’s incumbency in office, convictions for crimes 
arising out of such frauds or for obtaining goods or 
credit by means of false representations as to financial 
condition, were practically unheard of. 
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Statutes of this character could have been drawn 
only by a man who united with a thorough knowledge 
of the necessities of the situation a comprehensive and 
subtle knowledge of the law itself. 


No public official could have accomplished 
what Jerome has done unless he had had con- 
fidence in himself and in his own judgment. 
Jerome follows no interpretation of law which 
does not seem to him reasonable and right. He 
steps boldly in where angels might well fear to 
tread. If the law permits him to do an act he 
does it, and he stops at nothing in carrying out 
his objects within the law. 


HOW JEROME TRIES CASES. 


Lawyers outside of New York may be inter- 
ested to know something of Mr. Jerome’s methods 
as district attorney,—an office which he has filled 
for the past four years. On this subject Mr. 
Train, who is a member of Mr. Jerome’s official 
family, says of his chief: 


Only during his administration has the appeal work 
of the office been brought to its present state of effi- 
ciency, and it is a conservative statement to say that 
never before has the purely legal side of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice received so much attention 
from the prosecuting officer in New York County, and 
in this purely legal aspect of his labors Jerome is seen 
at his best. While he rarely takes part in the actual 
conduct of a case by examining witnesses or addressing 
the jury, he makes it a point to appear in person and 
argue the more difficult questions of law presented by 
demurrer or otherwise pending and throughout the 
more important trials. On such occasions, Jerome’s 
knowledge of law and grasp of fact make him the dom- 
inant figure in the court-room. Without any waste of 
time or superfluity of words he seizes upon the salient 
point involved, shakes it free from the mass of irrele- 
vant statement and specious argument in which it may 
be entangled, and in a few direct and oftentimes scath- 
ing sentences demonstrates the accuracy of his conten- 
tion. On the other hand, if Jerome the lawyer thinks 
he is wrong he never hesitates to say so. ‘‘Give the 
devil his due and two more” is his principle, and this 
just as true whether the poor devil be in the right or in 
the wrong. But when Jerome has thought he was 
right the courts have usually agreed with him. 


During his term of office District Attorney 
Jerome has pursued and brought to justice eight 
members of hisown profession. Most of these con- 
victions were for crimes arising out of breaches 
of trust toward clients. Some fifteen other law- 
yers are awaiting trial. Mr. Jerome has shown 
a clear perception of the wickedness that his own 
profession may be guilty of. 


A PROSECUTOR WHO KNOWS THE LAW. 


In concluding his sketch, Mr. Train declares 
that Mr. Jerome is now and always has been the 
“lawyer” of his office, as well as its “chief.” 


When the members of his official family make use of 
this latter term for him with affectionate respect, it is 
in no idle sense, and although the professional staff con- 
tains several men of mature years and long experience 
as general practitioners of law, it is to Jerome himself 
that his assistants turn for help and advice in their time 
of need. It is then that they discover, if they have 
never realized it before, that the district attorney has 
at his fingers’ ends a thorough knowledge of every as- 
pect of the criminal law as well as its allied branches. 
It is often said that Jerome knows the penal and crim- 
inal codes, with the decisions thereunder, better than 
any other man at the New York bar, and he uses this 
knowledge to solve a problem or reach a desired end as 
a skilled mechanic manipulates a complicated but 
powerful machine. The writer is unaware of an in- 
stance where an assistant, when caught unprepared by 


























DISTRICT ATTORNEY JEROME, OF NEW YORK. 


one of the many exigencies of a criminal trial, has ap- 
pealed to Jerome for aid that it was not instantly 
forthcoming without the necessity of sending for books 
of reference or reports, and he recalls more than one 
occasion where his chief’s fortuitous presence at a trial, 
and his ability to furnish the law to the court itself, 
have saved a case about to be abandoned. 

Whatever else he may be as well, the district attor- 
ney of New York County is a lawyer of thoroughly bal- 
anced legal mind, of unusual attainments in his own 
department, with a comprehensive knowledge of the 


law as a whole, and a statesmanlike grasp of the pur-— 


poses and possibilities of legislation. With an extraor. 
dinary capacity to see all sides of a question at one and 
the same time, he unites rapidity of thought and preci- 
sion of statement. These qualities, apart from his in- 
dependence of judgment, steadfastness of purpose, and 
indomitable energy, entitle him to a permanent place 
among the leaders of the bar. 
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THE MAN WHO MIGHT HAVE BEEN PRESIDENT OF NORWAY. 


WELL-KNOWN Norwegian publicist, Dr. 
Halfdan Koth, in reviewing (in the month- 
ly Samtiden, of Christiania) the history of the 
Swedish-Norwegian union, ascribes the greater 
part of the triumph of Norway in the present 
dissolution to the Norwegian historiai-, Prof. 
J. E. Sars. Professor Sars has always been one 
of the stanchest opponents of the Scandinavian 
union. As far back as 1860, when Norway was 
almost carried away by enthusiasm over a united 
Scandinavia, Sars was one of a very few who 
dared to raise his voice in protest. The histo. 
rian, who is the father-in-law of the explorer 
Nansen, has many times been mentioned as the 
possible president of Norway, should that coun- 
try choose a republican form of government. 
In writing the first comprehensive history of 
Norway, Professor Sars has rendered the inesti- 
mable service of giving it the support of his. 
torical tradition. 

It was in 1871, when the Norwegian Storthing 
refused the proposed revision of the Riksakt 
strengthening the union, that Dr. Sars became 
the recognized head of the movement for sepa- 
ration from Sweden. - Since that time he has 
lectured and written in favor of separation, and 
has held his chair of Norwegian history at the 
University of Christiania. 

While the Norwegian people for half a century 
have been vitally interested in the efforts look- 
ing toward separation, the masses of Sweden have 
been profoundly indifferent. In order to awaken 
them to their responsibility and interest, many 
books and pamphlets have been published dur- 
ing recent years, the most important of which 
are epitomized and reviewed in the Soczal Tid- 
skrift (Stockholm). The most noteworthy among 
these are: “The Swedish Platform in the Crisis 
over the Union,” by Prof. Nils Edén, and «“ Pa- 
pers on the Swedish-Norwegian Union,” by Dr. 
Karl Nordlund. The latter 1s intended particu- 
larly to answer the propaganda of the explorer 
Nansen. Professor Edén’s book, on the other 
hand, aims to prove that Norway needed the 
union even more than Sweden, and that the idea 
of the Swedish people was always peace and 
patience. Commenting on these publications (in 
another number of the Samtiden), Professor Sars 


defends the action of Norway, and maintains | 


that, just as Spain and Portugal, having once 
been united, can now live separately in peace 
and prosperity, and just as Holland and Belgium 
have followed the same evolution, so Norway 
and Sweden can remain separate and yet prosper 
and live at peace with each other. 

Commenting on the recently concluded treaty 
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PROF. J. E. SARS, NORWAY’S EMINENT HISTORIAN AND 
STATESMAN, 


at Karlstad, Dr. Sars declares that some of the 
Norwegian concessions were unnecessary. De. 
spite this, however, “every reasonable person 
will regard the balance of good of the treaty of 
Karlstad as well worth the price paid for it.” 
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A SWEDISH VIEW OF THE NEW KING OF NORWAY. 
(Pulled and pushed by republican and monarchist.) 
From Nya Nisse (Stockholm). 
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WHAT IS THE “BLACK HUNDRED”? 


|  dethn tibet eigen the efficient organ- 

ization of the Associated Press for col- 
lecting news, those outside of Russia can hardly 
gain an adequate conception of the true condi- 
tions that have lately prevailed in that country. 
The press dispatches and cable messages scarcely 
penetrate beyond the curtain, and tell but little 
of the organizations and counter-organizations 
in the vast interior of the empire. We know, 
in a general way, of the important happenings 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg, and of the mas- 
sacres that have taken place in Odessa and else- 
where, but we do not know of the intrigues and 
the desperate efforts made by the bureaucracy to 
retain the power that is slipping from its hands. 

The Russians themselves do not seem to pos- 
sess a true appreciation of the trend of events, 
as thay be seen, for instance, from a recent num- 
ber of the weekly Pravo (St. Petersburg), issued 
just before the granting of the constitution by 
Nicholas II. Says the writer : 

On the one hand, we behold the preparations for the 
imperial Duma; on the other, the increased military 
precautions and the state of siege constantly spreading 
like a gangrene. To-day one may see on the square a 
gathering of several thousand people and an enthusi- 
astic discussion prolonged for several hours and unin- 
terrupted by the police, while on the next day the fear 
of a new gathering leads to wild Cossack attacks on all 
who happen to walk through that square. Largely at- 
tended meetings distinguished for freedom of utterance 
were held in the higher educational institutions, while 
the police forcibly enter private dwellings and make 
a record of the names of the dozen or two of the citi- 
zens who are discovered there. Persistent rumors of 
the coming political amnesty and unceasing executions 
determined by administrative discretion go hand in 
hand. 

Evidently the diminishing influence of the 
central power 1s followed by an increase, for a 
time at least, in the power of the local adminis- 
trations. Left to themselves, the provincial and 
municipal bureaucratic organizations remain idle 
or resort to the old methods of stern repression. 
Whatever respect for law and order there once 
existed is fast vanishing from among the dark 
masses. Might with them is almost the only 
measure of right, whose true conception has been 
obliterated by decades of official corruption and 
the arbitrary disregard of law. The really in- 
telligent and patriotic Russians stand helpless 
before these manifestations of a growing chaos, 
and the rapid disappearance of the last vestiges 
_ of the respect for law. The well-known economist 
Slovinski, writing in Vyestnik Yevropy (St. Peters- 
burg), asks : 

“ How far have we progressed in this respect since the 
days of NicholasI.?” The present organizers of the 


various “‘ patriotic riots” and massacres are not punished 
at all, in so far as we may judge from current reports, 
but are even recommended for promotion. No attempt 
is made to convict those guilty of inciting others to 
murder and pillage, and of arraying one portion of the 
population against another. No attempt is made to 
punish official inactivity and indifference during brutal 
street attacks on peaceable citizens, accompanied by the 
devastation of whole manufacturing districts. We con- 
stantly hear, on the contrary, of the arrest and imprison- 
ment of respected citizens who are not even accused of 
any definite crime, but are for some reason objection- 
able to the administration. The absurd fables about 
the Japanese millions used to purchase the ‘“ Liberals” 
and the disaffected workingmen were given wide pub- 
licity in official and officious organs, and helped thus to 
maintain the agitation among the ignorant people in 
many cities of the empire. This avowed, false propa- 
ganda of revengeful hatred of the “intelligence” was 
not arrested, and nowhere led to action on the part of 
the public prosecutors. Orders absurd in their very 
arbitrariness are issued by bureaucrats great and small, 
yet no attempt is made to put an end to this audacious 
mockery of the existing laws. The simple conception 
of legality that was supported by Nicholas I. has dis- 
appeared, as it were, from our government practice ; 
and justice, in spite of the decrees of Alexander II., has 
become an obedient tool of police administrative dis- 
cretion in the sphere of so-called political matters. 
Legality which, as even the hardened conservatives 
willadmit, is the indispensable foundation of normal na- 
tional life, has no support where it depends on the per- 
sonal views and accidental impressions of the higher 
government officials. With the beginning of the eighties 
legality was cast aside, and was gradually replaced by 
the all-powerful administrative discretion. We still 
note occasional decrees that contain at times fine words 
about the implicit and general observance of the law, 
but this implicit obedience and the good faith of the 
citizen was to be regulated and controlled by the very 
men for whom no lawis really binding, and whoalways 
possess the means of ridding themselves of inconvenient 
laws with the aid of ministerial circulars. Occasion- 
ally the organs of local administration were called upon 
to check their own arbitrariness. In the well-known 


decree of December 12-25, 1905, it is found imperative- 


to adopt active measures for the preservation of the 
full power of the law, but such measures have not been 
devised, and cannot be devised, as long as there is re- 
tained in full force a series of institutions standing 
above the law. 

The innumerable bureaucrats are loath to part 
with their power, and hope to retain it by fan- 
ning the flamesof class hatred. Thecynicism, the 
open connivance, or even the more direct activi- 
ties of the police administrations, have made pos- 
sible the organization of the «‘ Black Hundred,” 
loyalist elements, or would-be loyalist elements, 
composed of ignorant priests, petty merchants, 
and apprentices, and even more largely of the 
great host of idlers and loafers—Hooligans—so 
plentiful in the Russian cities. The Black Hun- 
dred counts among its members even bishops of 
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the Greek Orthodox Church, as in Saratov, for 
instance, where the activities of Bishop Hermo- 
genes have led the example paper [uss to desig- 
nate him as the “father of the Black Hundred.” 
The composition and spirit of the Black Hundred 
is best illustrated by the following incident re- 
ported by the Yuzhnoye Slovo. On August 18—Sep- 
tember 1, a large number of officers of the Volga 
Jossack regiment gathered at the railroad station 
in Kremenchug. 


There was present among them their colonel, Stet- 
zenko, and alsoa large number of non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates. The Cossacks all drank freely to the 
accompaniment of music, and were addressed by their 
colonel, who, among other things, said, ‘‘ What would 
you do to me if I were guilty of treason to our Little 
Father the Czar?” 

“We would kill you, hang you, cut your throat,” 
shouted the Cossacks. 

“Thank you, brothers. But the Jews are guilty of 
treason ; kill them, brothers,” etc. 

The Cossacks and attending loafers began to dance 
in ecstasy. They were followed by the colonel. Kisses 
and embraces were exchanged and a wild orgy ensued, 
and above the tumult. was heard the shout: ‘Down 
with the Jews! Kill the Jews!” 


Incidents like the above may well serve to 
explain how the Black Hundred gathers inspi- 
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ration for its brutal outbreaks. The police offi- 
cials encourage its members in spreading all 
sorts of absurd tales calculated to inflame the 
ignorant masses against the Jews, the Liberals, 
the students,—in a word, against everybody who 
would abolish the tyranny of the bureaucracy. 
Special proclamations are printed and scattered 
broadcast, urging the destruction of all who are 
fighting for a free Russia, yet the public makes 
no attempt to suppress such appeals to popular 
ignorance and prejudice. The following para- 
graph occurs in one of these proclamations, 
issued in Tambov, a stronghold of the Black 
Hundred : 


We call upon all Russian men to arm with whatever 
weapons they may secure, and when the cry is raised 
for the destruction of those guilty of treason, to attack 
them by armed force. We, the party of Russian men, 
will point out to them all who should be killed here in 
Tamboy, as well as in other places. Fear the Lord God. 
Defend our dear fatherland and its great autocratic 
Czar. Long live the autocracy ! 


Such is the cry of the Black Hundred, un- 
der whose banner the lawless elements of the 
empire are spreading destruction and anarchy 
in the important cities of European Russia and 
Siberia. 





WHAT IS GERMANY AIMING AT IN POLAND? 


Russia being driven into ‘a deplorable ad- 

venture by German influence and German 
court intrigues ?” According to those who pro- 
fess to know, the official Russian communication, 
published on November 13, committing the gov- 
ernment against the concession of autcnomy to 
Poland and menacing the Poles with dire pains 
and penalties unless they abandon their national- 
ist aspirations, was issued under the influence of 
Germany. It is pointed out in this connection 
that the Alvensloeben Convention of 1862 and 
the recent tacit agreement under which the Czar 
was enabled to denude his western frontier of 
troops for the war with Japan, alike stipulated 
that Russia should never grant autonomy to her 
Polish subjects. Thecommunication of the Rus- 
sian Government of November 13 has produced 
‘“‘a feeling of stupor and indignation in all the 
parties throughout the Russian empire that stand 
for progress ;” and it looks, at the present mo- 
ment, as if the action of the Government toward 
Poland would lead to final and absolute rupture 
between the Russian Liberals and the govern- 
ment. The League of Leagues has issued reso- 
lutions condemning the proclamation of martial 
law in Poland and declaring that the Polish lib- 
eration movement is part and parcel of Russia's 


fight for freedom, thereby signifying that the 
cause of Poland will be taken up vigorously in 
Russia. The last Moscow congress, it will be 
remembered, decided in favor of Polish autono- 
my by a large majority. Speaking of Germany 
and the Russian Poles, the Przegland Wszech- 
polski (the Pan-Polish Review of Cracow), says : 


In general, Germany exploits the troubles of Russia, 
obtruding herself upon that unfortunate empire in the 
réle of a friend and protector. It is plain that this 
friendship is not given gratis; the Muscovites fre- 
quently express the conviction that in the time of Al- 
exander II. the good intercourse between Russia and 
Germany lay in the exploitation of the former by the 
latter. Germany would be very glad to revive those 
good times on a wider scale. 


Now a new agent begins to enter into the 
reckoning of German statesmen, an agent which, 
under certain circumstances, may attain a posi- 
tion of primary rank. For several months Rus- 
sia has been going through an internal crisis, 
the result of which cannot be foreseen. It may 
be that she will succeed in passing through the 
transitional period and in a few years be able 
to transform herself into a constitutional mon- 
archy. It is easy to understand that such a 
change would be reflected deeply in the entire 
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foreign policy of Russia, and, consequently, 
in her relation to Germany, also. The more 
penetrative of German statesmen, continues the 
Przegland Wszechpolski, have long known,—and 
the war with Japan could solely confirm them in 
their conviction,—that ‘‘Czardom is not so posi- 
tive a factor of the power of the Russian state 
as has been generally believed in Europe.” 


Thanks to the traditional réle of members of their 
race in the administration of the Russian state, and to 
the family ties between the dynasties of Russia and 
Germany, the Germans have been able, more easily than 
any other people, to peep behind the coulisses of Rus- 
sia’s governmental and military organization. To this 
end they did not spare other means, too ; and Lieutenant 
Grimm, undoubtedly, had many a comrade who with 
impunity revealed to Berlin the inmost secrets of the 
Russian military organization. Czardom could, there- 
fore, appear to German statesmen a power less formi- 
dable than had been universally proclaimed. What is 
more, the Czardom was not a power inimical to the 
German state. The long years of friendly intercourse, 
the participation in the partition of Poland, the fre- 
quent alliances, the numerous common political inter- 
ests, had formed between St. Petersburg and Berlin 
many ties of communion and sympathy, on the basis of 
which much could be built by practical politics. To 
these there were added numerous family connections 
between the dynasties of the two states; on to-day’s re- 
lations between Russia and the German Empire these 
still have an influence, the old traditional ties joining 
the Prussian court with the Russian court. Germany 
did not have special sympathy in the Russian nation ; 
but then she could dispense with the sympathy of the 
nation, since she had obtained a stroug position in St. 
Petersburg, at the court and with the government of 
the autocratic Czar. ; 


GERMANY AND A CONSTITUTIONAL RUSSIA. 


Now, however, “when there is not precluded 
the possibility of the metamorphosis of Russia 
into a constitutional state,” continues the Polish 
monthly quoted, ‘Germany feels on her eastern 
frontier, instead of the tried neighbor who has 
aided more than she has threatened Germany, 
a different Russia, which may become her stub- 
born and very powerful foe.” 

If Russia succeed, speedily and prosperously, in go- 
ing through the process of a radical reorganization on 
new foundations—if her social forces be adequate to 
the weight of the task—the regenerated state of the 
north will become a power greater by far than it has 
been hitherto. There is surely no need to expatiate 
long on the fact that Russia’s present power corresponds 
neither with the number of her population nor with her 
extraordinary geographical conditions and the abun- 
dance of her material resources, that the nation has 
hitherto been able to exploit, in its entirety, neither the 
one nor the other. But would not the new Russia 


which may emerge from to-day’s chaos be able to ex- 
ploit them? With whatsoever difficulties the way to 
this end may bristle, howsoever improbable may be an 
easy and successful birth of the constitution, it is im- 
possible to declare categorically that a constitution is 
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precluded, that Russia has not the conditions to become 
a flourishing constitutional state. This is enough to 
awaken apprehension in Berlin. 


“Tt is well known,” recalls the Polish review, 
“that the connections between the Prussian and 
the Russian courts have by no means established 
corresponding sympathies in the Russian and 
German nations.” 


Whenever there is perceptible in Russia a stronger 
national pulse, there is strongly felt an anti-German 
current, a protest against the German influences in the 
government, a protest against the bureaucracy, which 
is saturated with just those influences, a protest even 
against individuals bearing German names.. This fact 
already gives a certain indication of the possible future 
relations between the neighbors. From more general 
considerations, moreover, constitutional Russia would 
have to assume a different position to the Slav world, 
and, consequently, to Germany. Here, then, emerges 
the Polish question, which is most closely bound as 
well with the possible transformations of the form of 
government in Russia as with the relation of Russia to 
Germany. It would be superfluous to argue that hith- 
erto Prussia and Russia have reciprocally reacted on 
each other in an anti-Polish direction; the identical 
policy of these two states in the Polish question has 
been a guarantee, as it were, of their good intercourse, 
and every attempt in a conciliatory spirit passed, in the 
eyes of the other side, for an act of disaffection, for a 
threat betraying evil designs. 

In constitutional Russia, sooner or later,—and, 
inall likelihood, in avery short while,—the Polish 
question must enter on the order of the day. Ger- 
many has reasons for desiring that Russia remain 
under absolutism. ‘No more will that govern- 
ment augment the power of the state; no more 
will it compensate with brilliant external con- 
quests for the internal oppression.” 


With the Czardom, Germany has old and tried re- 
lations, from which she has profited in no small meas- 
ure; constitutional Russia is a new agent, bearing a 
succession of serious threats. Therefore, Berlin favors 
the Czar’s government, and it would be willing to 
hasten, so far as lies in its ability, with many a ser- 
vice, in order to facilitate the situation for Russian 
autocracy. The St. Petersburg bureaucracy, also, has 
no inclination to give up the game. This situation 
forms a new tie of friendship between the German and 
the Russian governments, and a new cause of aversion 
between official Germany and the Russian constitu- 
tional opposition. From the lips of representatives of 
the latter one may frequently hear the opinion that a 
reformed Russia would in a short time be obliged to 
venture upon a combat with its western foe. - 


It would be impossible for the German Em- 
peror to grant anything in the shape of an au- 
tonomous régime in German Poland, which would 
alone account for his anxiety over the prospect 
of Polish autonomy in Russian Poland, and for 
his readiness to march his troops across the 
frontier to assist the Russian Emperor in mak- 
ing ‘order reign in Warsaw.” 
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F it be true that nations have the kind of 
government they deserve, then, says Mr. 
Alexandre Ular, writing in La Revue, the Rus- 
sian people ought to have a political spirit most 
singularly complex. For their political ideas 
and methods of government are most singularly 
“mixed.” The late Minister Plehve, Mr. Ular 
contends, was, in reality, the incarnation of Rus- 
sian political ideas. Plehve, says this writer, 
was the purest incarnation of the autocracy which 
had become an oligarchy in the hands of unscru- 
pulous grand dukes and great functionaries, and 
" yet he regarded his régime as one which was in 
perfect accord with the political ideas of the peo- 
ple. To the end Plehve remained convinced that 
he was right, and in a conversation which he had 
with Mr. Ular the month before his death he said : 
« Revolutions are made by majorities, and the 
majority is with us. Something must certainly 
be done, but not the revolution you prophesy. 
We must simply undo what Witte has done, and 
restore tranquillity to agriculture by extirpating 
the disturbing elements which he called into ex- 
istence.” 


PLEHVE’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The clearest point in Plehve’s argument was 
his disbelief in the idea that political revolutions 
are made by minorities. Plehve suppressed edu- 
cation and the press, and what appears as disin- 
terestedness on the part of the majority of the 
muzhiks is in reality ignorance on the questions 
of government. The muzhik does not know the 
meaning of a constitution, a parliament, a de- 
mocracy, or a republic. He has no idea of the 
complex questions or the great problems which 
an assembly representing tens of millions of in- 
dividuals has to deal with, or of the interests 
and aspirations which make. up the life of a na- 
tion. The muzhik is, therefore, unable to see 





TWO RUSSIAN PEASANT VILLAGE MAYORS. 
(Typical of the peasant M. P.s in the coming Duma.) 
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how a change in the form of government can 


influence the conditions of communal life. He 
does not feel that he is part of a nation. There 
is nothing to ally him mentally with other 
districts than his own. There is no cohesion 
among the mirs. The autocracy does not rule 
over a collective entity, but a number of isolated 
entities, and to designate it the word nation is 
never used. It is always the people that are 
spoken of. The Russian people have nothing 
but a local conscience, and for the rest they are 
no more than subjects. The Czar is their na- 
tional conscience. 

It is the Slavophil alone, Mr. Ular believes, 
who can interpret the political ideas of the Rus- 
sian people. The centralization of the Russian 
Government, he says, is anti-Russian, and every- 
thing instituted during the past two certuries 
ought to be abolished. In the Middle Ages, 
princes were only prefects of police elected by 
the citizens. All public functionaries were elec- 
tive. The Slav states were republican. There 
was no distinction of class. Mongol despotism 
has transformed the prince into an autocrat, while 
Peter the Great established social caste. But in 
spite of all this, the old Slav racial spirit is still 
alive, and is manifesting itself throughout the 
vast Muscovite literature. 


THE PEASANT WANTS ABSOLUTE LOCAL AUTONOMY. 


The peasant knows well enough what he wants, 
but he does not know how to formulate his de- 
mands. He conceives the state as an immense 
federation of mirs. He has no conception of 
parliamentarism based on direct suffrage with 
responsible ministers. He can only conceive a 
federative system, the village assembly which 
would send delegates to the district assembly. 
The district assembly, again, would name com- 
mittees and form departmental parliaments, 
which would again delegate committees and con- 
stitute together a kind of national convention. 
It would not be ministries, but commissions, that 
would govern, while special functionaries would 
be elected to administer the land, the mines, 
etc., belonging to the communes. Local auton- 
omy, even in budget matters, would be absolute, 
and the state as such would not have the funds 
to dispose of, except for services concerning the 
whole nation. 

This assembly is evidently neither an autoc- 
racy nor a Socialist scientific republic. It would 
permit the existence of a czar, the symbol of 
national entity, who would preside over the Na- 
tional Convention ; it would permit the survival 
of the Orthodox Church, which also was once 
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organized on the elective principle ; and, lastly, 
-it would admit a diversity of institutions and a 
liberty of action which the Marxist Socialist re- 
public could not guarantee. On the other hand, 


it would not admit world-politics, or the too 
famous place in the council of the powers which 
we persist in considering the criterion of national 
greatness, : 





HOW SHALL JAPAN FIND MONEY FOR HER NEW 
ERA OF PEACE?. 


ye the calming down of the excitement 

following on the heels of the peace con- 
ference at Portsmouth, Tokio has begun to con- 
sider soberly the question how Japan should 
meet the grave responsibilities entailed by the 
greatest of the wars in her annals. Count 
Okuma, the leader of the opposition party, has 
published his opinion on this question in several 
newspapers and magazines, but his article in the 
Taiyo (Tokio) is the most thought-provoking. 
In this article the Count dwells at considerable 
length upon the financial difficulties resulting 
from the war. ‘“ We have incurred,” says this 
statesman, ‘a domestic loan to the amount of 
480,000,000 yen [approximately $240,000,000], 
while our foreign debt has risen as high as 
820,000,000 yen, for the redemption of which 
we looked to an indemnity from Russia.” 


But now that we have failed to collect the expense of 
the war from our former antagonist, how shall we relieve 
- ourselves of this heavy burden? In addition to this, we 
are compelled to bear no small expenditure for the with- 
drawal of the soldiers from the field of war, for the 
relief of the bereaved families of the unfortunate fight- 
ers, for the enlargement of our military equipment, and 
for the improvement and replenishing of our arms,—an 
expenditure not less than 400,000,000 yen by moderate 
estimate. Since there is no other means of meeting this 
new expenditure than by incurring further debt, our 
national loan will eventually amount to 1,700,000,000 
yen, placing us under obligation to pay an annual in- 
terest of between 80,000,000 and 90,000,000 yen. This in- 
terest alone would result in a burden of 2 yen per 
capita. We must also take into account an inevitable 
increase in ordinary expenditure proportionate to the 
expansion of armament and the extension of the scope 
of administrative activities unavoidable after the war, 
as well as an increase in extraordinary expenditureasa 
result of the establishment of our protectorate over Ko- 
rea, the lease of the Liao-tung peninsula, and the ac- 
quisition of the southern half of Saghalien. The in- 
crease in these expenditures will amount to between 
50,000,000 and 60,000,000 yen, which will necessitate an- 
other burden of 1 yen per capita. In view of the fact 
that the people have already been taxed to the utmost 
in consequence of the war, it is extremely difficult to 
find sources of revenue adequate to satisfy such increas- 
ing demands. 

Thus, it is necessary for Japan to consider, in 
the first place, how to raise some 60,000,000 yen 
for the increase of expenditure, and, in the sec- 
ond place, how to pay an enormous interest on 





a loan amounting to 1,700,000,000 yen. These 
can be met, Count Okuma believes, by the care- 
ful adjustment of present taxation and the float- 
ing of other domestic loans. 





























COUNT OKUMA, LEADER OF THE JAPANESE PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY. 


While Count Okuma does not favor the idea 
of floating further foreign loans, he by no means 
objects to the natural introduction of foreign 
capital. The necessary economic expansion of 
Japan following upon the war will naturally in- 
vite the investment of foreign capital along vari- 
ous lines of industry and trade. “Such whole- 
some investment on the part of foreign cap- 
ital,” says the count, “should be welcomed 
and regarded as an indication of the national 
growth of ourcountry. But we should carefully 
avoid encouraging the introduction of foreign 
capital by unnatural, artificial means, the danger 
of which has been fully demonstrated by our 
unfortunate economic condition succeeding the 
Chino-Japanese War,” 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN ROME. 


CURIOUS municipal problem is revealed 
by a leading article in Jtalia Moderna 
(Rome) written by Antonio Monzilli, the editor. 
Rome has not enough houses*for her people. 
The situation was brought to a crisis by the 
sudden removal to the city of several hundred 
families of railroad men when the government 
took over the railroads and Rome became the rail- 
road headquarters. Furniture storehouses are 
full, while disgruntled families search in vain 
for shelter. The city has had to lodge in mu- 
nicipal structures a number of poor families dis- 
possessed to make room for tenants of higher 
class. An abandoned market has sheltered other 
unfortunates. The situation is the more singu- 
lar in view of the fact that, ten years ago, after 
a building boom in the Italian capital, great 
houses stood empty for lack of tenants, or were 
occupied rent-free by vagabonds. While it is 
true that since then building has proceeded 
slowly, still new structures have been built in 
many quarters. 

Signor Monzilli mentions three causes for the 
present increase of people,—the concentration 
noticed in all great capitals, which draw people 
from the whole country ; the development and 
cheapening of international transportation, bring- 





GYMNASTICS AT THE VATICAN. 


{March of the athletic clubs of Rome before Pope Pius X., 
who is very much interested in developing social and eco- 
nomic possibilities in Italy.) 


ing in an increasing number of tourists and for- 
eigners, who make longer sojourns in the fasci- 
nating city ; and the action of the Papacy, which 
has, since losing temporal power, drawn to its 
seat a larger number of representatives of all the 
religious orders to defend Catholicism and keep 
alive the faith among the people. Of the pro- 
vincial immigration, the author remarks that, 
while in part of desirable elements, a consider- 
able number go to Rome merely to look for any 
sort of employment, or merely to be in the cap- 
ital, and these furnish the largest number of 
patients for the hospitals, prisoners for the jails, 
and recruits for the beggars’ ranks. The “ Cath- 
olic immigration ” has been quite largely of nuns, 
who find in the shadow of the Papacy a congenial 
retreat. The expulsion from France has added 
greatly to this contingent. The tourist swarm 
must be considered permanent, and likely to in- 
crease. Natural increase of population and a 
growing number of public functionaries, doubled 
within thirty-five years, are other elements to 
swell the number of Romans. 

The author blames the speculations of the 
“boomers” for the present condition. The 
boom created artificial land values, and raised 
the cost of materials and labor. 
builders left the houses in the hands of banks. 
There has been no temptation to capital to risk 
itself in new constructions. It was cheaper to 
buy houses from the banks, usually unable to 
get a good interest on the sums originally 
loaned. The constant offering of these bank 
properties has deadened the real-estate market, 
and will do so until all are in private hands. 
Rents must rise to make new building or pur- 
chase from banks profitable ; but higher rents 
than at present would be serious to the large 
number of salaried employees. That rents have 
not been unduly raised is due to the moderation 
of the moneyed institutions. Private owners, on 
acquiring bank houses,- usually raise rents from 
20 to 50 per cent. If the liquidation of the 
banks and credit associations continues, living 
expenses will soon be too high to be borne by 
persons of small income. All alimentary prod- 
ucts are higher in Rome than elsewhere in 
Italy. Prices are kept artificially high by com- 
bination, and by the great number of shop- 
keepers with small reczipts, necessitating large 
profits. In the tourist season, meat is too high 
to be bought by natives. Last spring, lamb was 
twelve cents a pound, bone and fat included, 
while beef was three lire a kilogram (thirty cents 
a pound), and veal and the best cuts of beef from 
forty to fifty cents apound. In thirty-five years 
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the only article that has cheapened in Rome is 
footwear. 

While these phenomena have manifested 
themselves to some degree in other capitals, an 
actual shortage of houses has never resulted, and 
public authority has:always done something to 
remedy matters. At Rome, nothing has been 
lone except to put a small tax on unoccupied 
‘und. Owners, confident of a large incre- 
uent in a few years, have paid this and not built 
it up. The societies for laborers’ houses are 
not of sufficient scope to help the general situa- 
tion. 

Rome differs from all other cities in having 
no suburbs in which modest homes may be had. 
It is fifteen miles to the nearest commune over 
the desert Campagna, and access is neither easy 
nor cheap. Minister Ferraris has proposed a 
cheap commutation to enable railroad employees 
to dwell in outlying towns, and this offers a 
partial solution. It is necessary that the state 
step in to provide the accessible, healthy, out- 
lying villages that are now lacking. It is to 
the government’s interest to do this, else the 
salaries of all government employees must be 
raised. Signor Monzilli, then, proposes that the 
government expropriate land in healthy loca- 
tions, near Rome, capable of supporting, say, ten 


thousand people percommune. This land would 
be ceded to a private corporation at the same 
price, on condition that the corporation lay out 
the town, furnish streets and sewers, school, 
communal buildings, and church, and build 
houses whose maximum rent should be fixed, 
and which should be exempt from taxes for ten 
years. Tenants should have the right to pur- 
chase houses occupied for three years at cost 
price, with 10 per cent. added. A government 
commission should contre! the commune until 
there be enough inhabitants to elect a coun- 
cilor, and should run the finances until a local 
budget could be established. 

Signor Monzilli thinks that the first city could 
be ready in two years ; that the private company 
could easily be formed, and would not require a 
capital of more than two million dollars, emit- 
ting 34 per cent. bonds, secured by the houses, 
to run seventy-five years unless sooner called 
in by sale of the houses. The state should par- 
ticipate to the extent of one-third in all profits 
over 4 per cent., and speculation in the bonds 
should be prevented by making them nominative 
and keeping them from the stock exchange three 
years. The writer sees no other solution possi- 
ble, and some solution it is imperative to have 


promptly. 





HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN SCANDINAVIA. 


REVIEW of the whole subject of health 
and accident insurance in Scandinavia is 
contributed to Social Tidskrift (Stockholm) by 
the economist A. Rydin,—the compulsory sys- 
tem prevailing in Germany and the voluntary 
one introduced in Scandinavia. Both purpose 
to furnish medical attendance in cases where 
otherwise public aid would be necessary, thus 
preventing sickness and its consequences at an 
early stage and relieving hospital and charity 
care. 

Legislation for Danish voluntary health and 
accident insirance was enacted in 1892. It 
does not establish rules as to formation, organ- 
ization, and management of the legions, which, 
nevertheless, are under public control. The sole 
restriction imposed on them is that they shall 
be confined to a certain locality or a certain 
trade. In case of sickness, children of the 
_insurant under fifteen years enjoy the same 
_ privileges as the parents, while in Denmark the 
wife is generally counted as the insurant himself. 
Members receive, moreover, daily allowances 
of two-thirds of daily wages, yet not less than 
forty dre in cases of incapacity for work dur- 


ing twelve successive months. The follow- 
ing statistics covering the period 1899-1903 
will give an approximate idea of the practical 
utility of the voluntary system of insurance in 
Denmark. 





1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903. 





Percentage of members to pop- 


WROINNEN goo icccreccedccaencceees 11.1 | 12.3 | 18.4] 14.6 | 15.2 
Percentage of women.......... 49.0 | 49.0 | 49.5 | 49.7 | 51.1 
Days of sickness per member..} 5.4| 54] 5.2] 49] 5.0 
Cash contribution per day in 

Scandinavian crowns........ 0.84) 0.86) 0.88) 0 0. 

















The relative expenditures incurred during the 
same five-year period are divided in the follow- 
ing manner : 








Cash allowance, hospital care, 











Gl Sccsad cccducanedievekacceses 46.7 | 46.5 | 45.7 | 44.7 | 45. 
Medical attendance............ 34.3 | 33.9 | 33.6 | 35.3 rx 
MICHIE oc cccccccadsessctaseecccs 12.0 | 12.1 | 18.2 | 12.5 | 12.2 
Cost of management and other 

GBICUEGE sccccccccccnvesccndces 7.0) 75) 75) 7.5) 7.2 
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Just as in the German system, medical attend- 
ance and medicine compose a considerable por- 
tion of aggregate expenses, the former amount- 
ing to one-third the latter, 12 per cent. of the 
whole expenditures. The contribution granted 
Danish legions out of the public treasury de- 
pends in part on the number of members, in 
part on the premiums paid by the same. Two 
crowns are thus added for each member, and 
one-fifth of each premium paid. If the annual 
premium of the legion, for instance, be 7.50 
crowns, the public contribution will be 2 
crowns, 1.50-3.50. The support granted by 
the Danish state has recently proved sufficient 


to cover the expenses of the entire medical at 
tendance. 

The first account of Swedish health and acci- 
dent insurance we meet in 1884, when 124,000 
members were registered. In 1897, the insured 
persons in percentage of the entire population 
were 2.7, and in 1901, 5.7. The reason why 
comparatively such a small percentage has joined 
the Swedish voluntary legions will be found in 
the limited contributions of the state, which de- 
crease in proportion to the number of members. 
Registered legions receive, thus, annually 1.50 
crowns per member up to 100, while those with 
1,000 members or more get only 0.50 crowns. 





THE FIGHT AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS IN EUROPE. 


A GREAT deal has been accomplished in 

Germany in the last twenty-five years in 
the way of combating the dread consumption. 
The means employed are described in quite an 
exhaustive article in the Deutsche Revue. Follow- 
ing is an abstract of the main features of the 
movement : 

With the discovery of the provocative of tuberculosis 
by Robert Koch, in 1882, begins the era of the modern 
combat against it. The proof adduced by Koch, that 
tuberculosis is an infectious disease and not one pecul- 
iar to certain individuals, a constitutional ailment, ex- 
ercised a truly magical effect upon all classes of people. 
The whole nation felt as if a tremendous, oppress- 
ive weight had been lifted from their hearts, for the 
thought flashed upon every one that now it would be 
possible to successfully combat a foe which attacked the 
body from the outside. After the existence of bacilli 
in all varieties of tuberculosis had been demonstrated, 
the source of its dissemination was found to be all se- 
cretions and excretions containing bacilli of consump- 
tive people and animals; primarily, the sputum of 
those suffering from pulmonary consumption, and the 
meat and milk of tuberculous cattle. 

Upon closer study, Cornet, a disciple of Koch, 
came to the conclusion that the chief danger lay 
in the sputum, scattered everywhere by the con- 
sumptive, which, after drying and being dissem- 
inated in the air, enters the lungs of the healthy. 
The extirpation of cattle-tuberculosis, so impor- 
tant economically, is, as far as human infection 
is concerned, of comparatively small weight, 
since it is, apparently, only in rare cases that 
consumption is caused by the bacilli of cattle. 
The rational means of fighting tuberculosis, 
therefore, was to isolate the invalid, but the 
wide prevalence of the disease, its long contin- 
uance, and the fact that sufferers from it are for 
so long a period capable of bodily and mental 
activity, made this prime requisite an impossi- 
bility. Efforts had to be directed, therefore, 


toward obviating the evils caused by the spu- 
tum,—above all, toward preventing its becoming 
dry, and thus scattered in the air. Regulations 
to that effect were issued in 1889 and 1890 by 
various authorities, and the Prussian minister of 
education promulgated a decree, couched in ad- 
mirably clear terms, whereby preventive meas- 
ures were to be employed in schools, barracks, 
prisons, hotels, railroads, provision stores, and 
factories. Providing spittoons, forbidding ex- 
pectoration on the floors, cleaning with wet 
cloths, regular disinfection of vessels contain- 
ing the sputum, and the instruction of people 
regarding the dangers attendant upon that dis- 
charge were the essential measures recommended 
in the decree. 

In some portions of Germany the law pre- 


scribes that in case a person dies of consump-, 


tion, or if one having that disease moves to new 
quarters, the fact must be made known to the 
authorities ; also, if such malady occurs in pub- 


_ lic or private institutions. 


Prophylaxis received a tremendous stimulus 
through Koch’s epoch-making discovery. of tu- 
berculin. 

He demonstrated that a sprinkling of tuberculin,— 


the culture-liquid in which tubercle-bacilli are artifi- 
cially raised,—creates, even in the smallest tuberculous 


centers, a local reaction and a general characteristic . 


feverish state, so that the disease can be diagnosed at 
an earlier stage than by any other means. He also held 
out the hopeful prospect that tuberculin would be able 
to cure such incipient cases, and thus prevent their 
reaching the infectious stage. The declaration that 
consumption is curable stirred people perhaps even 
more profoundly than the discovery of the bacillus. 
The intense enthusiasm was, not long after, followed 
by a strong reaction ; the healing powers of tuberculin, 
and even its value for diagnosis, were totally denied, on 
the strength of numerous though hasty experiments, in 
spite of many well-authenticated favorable results of 
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its use. But once more the facts that tuberculin is the 
proper test for incipient cases and its curative quality 
are gaining recognition. Through it the existence of 
consumption can be determined before the patient has 
reached the stage of ejecting bacilli. 


When the reaction set in, the people turned to 
other sources of relief. Brehmer, Dettweiler, 
and others had achieved considerable success in 
private institutions by following the hygienic- 
dietary treatment, taking patients at an early 
stage of the disease. If what was claimed was 
true, the thing to do was to establish sanitariums, 
particularly for the poor. 


This could not have been accomplished on a great 
scale without the powerful, effective assistance of those 
grandest of modern institutions, the public working- 
men’s insurance societies. The alarmingly large per- 
centage of consumptives among their members, and the 
fact that more than half of the invalids suffered from 
that malady, led to the project of erecting sanitariums 
in accordance with the hygienic-dietary treatment. The 
Red Cross and other societies cojperated with the state 
in giving most effectual aid. Thanks to the active 
efforts of the highest authorities of the realm, of 
the different states of the empire, of eminent men in 
every field, and of the people in general, the work has 
proved so successful that in less than a decade the 
whole of Germany has been covered by a network of 
splendidly equipped sanitariums ; ‘in more than one 
hundred of these about thirty thousand patients can be 
treated annually. The practice, too, of isolating con- 
sumptives in hospitals, and providing them with ar- 
rangements used in sanitariums, has been steadily in- 
creasing. 


Further scientific investigation revealed an- 
other source of danger of the dissemination 
of bacilliithe speaking, and particularly the 
coughing, of the consumptive. The chief danger 
lies not so much in the sputum as in the fine 
particles emitted by the patient when speaking 
or coughing. Fortunately, experiments show 
that the evil effects thus produced can be easily 
avoided by simply holding a handkerchief be- 
fore one’s mouth or wearing a thin. veil or some- 
thing of the kind. It appears, too, that the 
infectious particles fly but a short distance, and 
that by separating a consumptive workman by a 
partition from the other workmen infection is 
warded off. 


The Anti-Consumption Campaign in France. 


Dr. J. Héricourt, writing in La Revue, dis- 
cusses the problem, and suggests measures much 
more drastic than any which specialists have yet 
ventured to advocate. His article refers nat- 
urally to tuberculosis among the poorer classes 
in France. 

To begin with, Dr. Héricourt says, we have no 
reliable statistics of the number of persons suf- 
fering from tuberculosis. In France, we are 


told that the annual mortality from tuberculosis 
is one hundred and fifty thousand, and in Paris 
alone tuberculosis claims about one-fourth of the 
deaths. These figures are repeated thousands of 
times, but it is certain they do not make the 
slightest impression. In any case they are very 
misleading, for they refer merely to the mortal- 
ity from the disease, and give no idea of its 
morbidity. For one death how many sufferers 
are there? Neither hygienists nor doctors can 
answer this question. What we require to know 
is what proportion of the total population of a 
country or a city may be described as suffering 
from tuberculosis. Without this knowledge it 
is impossible to institute any comparison as to 
whether the number of cases is excessive or not. 
To ascertain something, accurate statistics may 
be a formidable task, but it is the only basis on 
which the work of dealing with the disease must 
rest. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES TUBERCULOSIS ? 


Here, however, a new difficulty arises. Some 
doctors do not pronounce cases as tuberculous 
until all the symptoms of the disease are written 
in capital letters ; others apply the term tuber- 
culosis to the first and often insensible mani- 
festations of the malady. Inthe latter category 
would be ‘included many anemic and neurotic 
persons showing as yet no local signs of the dis- 
ease. The proportions would therefore be some- 
what disconcerting, according to the different 
views taken by the various specialists making 
the enumeration, but the writer thinks it would 
be well to include all possible cases, no matter 
in what stage, marked or otherwise, for he is of 
opinion that tuberculosis is more common than 
is generally admitted. It would then be real- 


, ized that scarcely a family exists without one 


case, though it may be the victims very often 
have the appearance of good health, that in large 
cities tuberculosis in a contagious form exists in 
almost every house, and that in certain poor 
arrondissements of Paris all the people may be 
pronounced tuberculous. Perhaps public opin- 
ion would be moved to recognize that it needs 
something else than conferences to deal with the 
problem when it is revealed that houses in which 
articles of clothing are made are inhabited by 
tuberculous persons whose clothes, handkerchiefs, 
and hands spread contagious expectoration, just 
as bread is also made and distributed by a large 
number of persons with the disease, 


The Behring Discovery. 


In outlining the work of the recent anti-tuber- 
culosis congress at Paris, the London Graphic , 
gives a synopsis of Professor von Behring’s pa- ‘ 
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per on his discovery. Professor von Behring 
stated that during the last two years he had 
come to recognize with certainty the existence 
of a curative principle completely different from 
the anti-toxic principle described by him fifteen 
years ago. The new curative principle plays 
the essential part in the immunizing portion of 
his “bov-vaccine,” which had proved successful 
in dealing with tuberculosis in cattle. Very 
briefly stated, says the Graphic, the principle 
consists in breaking up the tuberculosis virus. 
The mischievous essence, which he calls ‘T. C.,” is 
first isolated and then stripped of three allied sub- 
stances, each differently soluble. What remains is the 
pure bacillus, and this, Dr. von Behring affirmed, could 
be so denaturalized as to form a curative substance new 
to science. He has made no experiments on human 
beings, but only on animals, and its value to human 
beings has yet to be tested. It was generally felt that, 
when Dr. von Behring asked the world to wait until next 
August for the full explanation of the discovery, he 
would have been better advised to have kept back the 
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whole of his statement until then. British and French 
scientists do not like discoveries revealed piecemeal, and 
there was some disappointment felt at the absence of 
details in the statement. At the same time, all the ex- 
perts paid unstinted tribute to Professor von Behring’s 
knowledge, talent, and previous achievements, so it is 
hoped that one day the value of his discovery will be 
fully demonstrated. It must, of course, be remembered 
that what the professor announces that he has found 
is not a definitive cure for consumption, but what he 
believes to be the process by which the cells of the hu- 
man body endeavor to resist the germ of tuberculosis, 
and the antidote which they produce in that process. 
He believes, further, that his discovery will lead to 
methods of stimulating the production of this antidote 
artificially. It will be seen that we are as yet a long 
way from a ‘‘cure for consumption.” But if von Behr- 
ing’s theory is right, then we are a step nearer on the 
road, long road though it may be, by which we shall be 
able to protect the body against the onset of tubercu- 
losis ; and there is an added hope. Since we know that 
in some cases Nature does cure herself of the tubercu- 
lous germ, there must be a process of cure which some 
day we shall find, and find how to stimulate artificially. 





AMERICAN 


an address delivered at the late Portland, 

Ore., meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation by Dr. John S. Fulton, the chairman 
of the section on sanitary science, which is pub- 
lished in full in the association’s Journal of the 
21st of October, that gentleman says : 

“Of the notable faults in American hygiene, 
one owes its bad eminence equally to politics and 
to medicines. I refer to the abject, disgrace- 
ful, ignorant poverty of American hygiene in 
fundamental data of the subject. A country 
which swells its population by admitting a flood 
of immigration, with no more than a show of 
caution about the physica! and moral results to 
the country, cannot be expected to care about 
the minutie of loss and repair in its native popu- 
lation. A country which offers citizenship on. 
the simplest conditions to any uncouth outland- 
er is not likely to learn, save in the shadow of 
disaster, the value of a son born in the land and 
nourished in its institutions for twenty-one years 
before he may become a sovereign citizen.” 

The United States census reports on popula- 
tion and vital statistics excite the doctor's deri- 
sion, and are referred ‘to as follows: ‘And such 
reports, better than formerly, but beginning in 
1900, as in 1890 and 1880, with an apology for 
30 or 40 per cent. defectiveness of the mortality 
evidence on this point or in that locality ; loaded 
with asterisks which mean ‘data insufficient,’ 
expressing a most reasonable doubt whether nine 
jejune pages on births ought to be printed at all, ° 


HYGIENE. 


—these reports express Columbia’s sense of busi- 
ness responsibility for seventy-eight million lives. 
People are cheap ; worth less than the cost of ac- 
knowledging the beginning and recording the 
end of life. Faster than disease, accident, and 
crime can diminish their numbers the land can 
be replenished by opening the gate to cheaper 
people.” 

The author contends that politicians have come 
to regard vital statistics as a kind of medical 
arithmetic, and expresses the conviction that “it 
is, at least, doubtful whether the vital statistics 
of this country would improve very rapidly if 
wholly committed to the medical profession.” 
In Alabama, we are informed, the whole subject 
of sanitary government is, and from its incep- 
tion has always been, in the hands of the State 
medical society. Yet the author avers that uo 
State in the Union is more ignorant of its popu- 
lation, no State more destitute of the funda- 
mentals of sanitary organization. 

The consent of the people to systematic regis- 
tration of vital data may not be easily obtained ; 
but after that is done, Dr. Fulton maintains, the 
consent of the medical profession will still be 
necessary in order that the will of the people 
may be effective. “If in certain parts of the 
country the total neglect of vital registration is 
a vice of politics,” he says, “in those States and 
cities where registration laws are in force the 
unsatisfactory results of registration are charge- 
able against American medicine.” 




















Dr. Fulton does not assent to the view that 
the records of a health department are public in 
_the liberal sense which obtains with respect to 
other official records, and it seems to him vital 
to the sound development of our sanitary anam- 
nesis (past history of disease) that very close 
privacy should surround these personal memo- 
randa. He thinks, however, that precautions suf- 
ficient to prevent abuse of the records need not 
be so stringent as to make them less serviceable 
for legitimate purposes. 

We dare not limit the scope of registration to 
the subjects now included under that head, he 
tells us ; the particulars concerning population, 
marriages. births, and deaths are by long custom 
established as necessary sanitary memc”anda. 
The registration of. the graver infectious dis- 
eases, though generally provided for, is not gen- 
erally practiced. It is notorious that the notifi- 
cation laws in most American cities are prac- 
tically inoperative, and the common explanation 
is that people who enacted these laws do not 
want them enforced. Those who assume to know 
the real state of public opinion are the medical 
practitioners, and these, indeed, the author in- 
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sists, do truly represent the opinions of the citi- 
zens on whom, for the time being, the notifica- 
tion laws are brought to bear. The consent of 
the well can always be counted in favor of no- 
tification, and up to this time the opposition of 
the sick can be as confidently expected. « This,” 
Dr. Fulton says, “ brings up the humiliating re- 
flection that the American people still expect 
public health to be protected by punishing the 
sick. Itis hardly less humiliating to reflect that 
the medical profession, perfectly able to repre- 
sent us truly to the distrustful public, suffers 
this medieval view to persist.” 

It is stated, however, that some boards of 
health are able to operate their notification laws 
with very little friction, and these have found 
that the opposition of the public has disappeared 
as fast as the confidence of the medical profes- 
sion was won. Where cities have made ade- 
quate provisions for infectious diseases, where 
the relations of boards of health to the afflicted 
are altogether helpful, and, above all, where the 
organization of the health department is not 
subject to the vicissitudes of party politics, there 
notification laws are effective. 





THE EFFECT OF RADIUM ON DISEASE. 


Ao to the results obtained by sev- 

eral European investigators, small animals 
are killed by the emanations from radium. To 
what extent radium exerts a similar destructive 
power on bacteria, which are microscopic plants, 
is a question of great interest on account of its 
important bearing on the treatment of germ dis- 
eases. 

The last number of the Zertschrift fir Hygiene 
und Infectionskrankheiten (Leipsic), edited by Dr. 
Koch, gives an account of experiments carried 
on by three scientists to determine the action of 
radium emanations upon pathogenic bacteria. 

In making the experiments, small flasks con- 
taining solutions of different activities of radium 
combined with barium chloride were used, and 
the apparatus was so arranged that the flasks 
could be connected by means of glass tubes 
with other sterilized flasks containing the cul- 
tures, and air could be forced from one to the 
other in a closed circuit having no communica- 
tion with the outside air. 

The typhus bacillus was chosen for most of 
the experiments, because, on account of its 
rapid growth, decisive results are quickly ob- 
tained. Culture tubes inoculated with typhus 
were placed in circuit with the radium tubes, 
and air charged with emanations from them 


forced through for ten or twelve minutes twice 
a day, and the process repeated for two or three 
days. 

Eleven experiments of this sort showed the 
same results. While in the control cultures 
kept for comparison, made in the same way, and 
kept under the same conditions except that they 
were not exposed to the action of the radium, a 
strong growth was noticeable within twenty-four 
hours after inoculation, the test cultures exposed 
to air charged with radium emanations showed 
only a slight growth, or none at all. 

Even when the cultures were removed from 
connection with the radium tubes and placed in 
the incubator for four days, no trace of typhus 
colonies could be found. 

Other experiments were made upon cholera 
and diphtheria. Agar inoculated with the chol- 
era vibrio showed no growth even after an in- 
terval of four days, although the condensed va- 
por in the tube became cloudy. Diphtheria on 
agar, kept at 36° C. for two days, did not grow 
at all in one case, and in another showed only 
weak development as compared with the normal 
culture kept for comparison. 

Many other tests were made, all giving the 
same result of growth either retarded or else 
entirely inhibited. 
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RADIOM A DISCOURAGER OF BACTERIA. 


In some of the tests the active substance was 
sealed in a thin-walled glass tube that allowed 
only the B-particles and Y-rays to act, and ex- 
cluded the A-particles. The tube, resting on a 
fine wire ring, was placed on a culture kept at 
room temperature for five days. At the end of 
that time the culture kept for comparison showed 
colonies of bacteria growing all over the surface, 
but in the test culture there were no colonies 
near the radium tube, and only small scattered 
colonies in the parts farthest away from it. 
This is somewhat suggestive of experiments 
made by Dr. Novy, who laid small metal bars 
on flat cultures, and found that no colonies grew 
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near the metal, although a few developed around 
the edges of the dish. 

The writers believe that the radium emanation 
itself acts like an inert gas, but passes through 
a series of changes, at first sending out what 
they term A-particles, later on B-particles and 
Y-rays. The A-particles form the most power- 
ful component of the energy of the radio-active 
substance, but they have less power of penetra- 
tion, they cannot act through a glass tube, and 
a film of aluminum .005 mm. thick will intercept 
half of them. Since they produce only a slight 
effect upon a photographic plate, it is doubtful 
whether they have much bactericidal action. 
The B-particles have more power of penetration, 
and the Y-rays are probably least powerful. 


ALCOHOL AND CRIME. 


X 7RITING in the Hilfe (Berlin), Dr. Otto 
Juliusburger analyzes the influence of 
alcohol on crime. There is no doubt, he says, 
that the main source of crime is to be found in 
the excessive use of alcohol. Statistics prove 
this. The results, for instance, obtained by the 
municipality of Zurich, Switzerland, are striking. 
In 1891, 116 persons were sentenced for inflicting 
bodily injuries. The deeds were committed on 
Saturday by 18, on Sunday by 60, on Monday by 
22, and on each of the other days by 4 persons. 
Similar experiences are reported from other 
places. In the city of Edinburgh, the arrests 
fot intoxication between 8 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing and 8 o’clock Monday morning were, during 
two years, 1,357. This was before the closure 
of saloons on Sunday. After the closure, the 
arrests were 328, and in 1896-97 only 223, in 
spite of the increased population. In Ireland, 
the imprisonments on Sundays in 1877-78 
amounted to 4,555, before the compulsory Sun- 
day closure, but from 1885 to 1886 only 2,500 
arrests were made, though the law was only 
effectual in part. 

Commenting on the English military stationed 
in India, Sir Richard Temple states that if the 
soldiers only could stop drinking they would be 
practically free from crime and military faults. 
The chief surgeon of the Swiss army states, on 
the same line, that if it were possible to elimi- 
nate alcohol from the garrisons the military 
courts also could be removed. - 


The Swedish writer, Dr. Helenius, in his cele- : 


brated work on “ Alcoholism,” proves minutely 
the influence of alcohol on crime. Among 954 
criminals condemned to the penitentiary, 60.2 
per cent. were drunkards ; but among backslid- 


ers, sentenced the second time, the percentage 
was still larger. The writer found, in peniten- 
tiaries for men, among 5,655 sentenced for the 
first time, 49.8 per cent.; among 4,733 oftener 
sentenced, 55 per cent. In prisons for men this 
percentage was much larger, but still more 
among women, where he found 17 per cent. out 
of 570 sentenced for the first time, and 46 per 
cent. out of 534 condemned several times, for 
crimes committed under the influence of alcohol. 

In view of those facts we will first thoroughly 
understand the words of the famous criminologist, 
Liszt: ‘“ Ourpenaltiesdo not improve nor fright- 
en criminals ; they do not at all prevent crime, 
but work the other way, strengthening it.” This 
argument induces Dr. Juliusburger to suggest 
an entirely new method of fighting the evil. One 
of the chief prejudices for alcoholic drinks, he 
says, is the belief in tkeir value for nourishment 
and strength. The moment these idols fall to 
the ground the diffusion of crime will cease. 
Public schools should finally begin to teach upon 
this most important subject. Moreover, society 
should change its attitude toward those sentenced 
for acts committed while under the influence of 
alcohol. 

If we simply shut up the delinquents, and only 
remove the alcohol for the time being, we will 
not obtain an essential improvement of their na- 
ture. The penitentiary or prison penalty should 
be supplanted by a thorough and serious educa- 
tion. The victims must learn that alcohol is their 
destroyer, but any one-sided moralizing method 
of teaching should be avoided. Instead, they 
must, according to capacity, be led into a knowl- 
edge of the effects of alcohol and equipped with 
all the weapons of science. 
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THE MERITS AND FAULTS OF FRENCH LIBRARIES. 


A* elaborate study of French libraries is 

contributed to the current number of the 
Norwegian monthly Samtiden (Christiania), a 
periodical devoted to literature and politics. 
The writer, who signs himself Erik Lie, out- 
lines from personal study the conditions of 
French libraries as they are to-day. He intro- 
duces the subject by objecting to the idea that 
libraries should be a cemetery for all kinds of 
literary and scientific productions. It may have 
been so in former generations; but far from 
being the silent cemetery, the library nowadays 
should rather be compared with the frequently 
visited fresh-air sanitarium. America is the 
land of libraries. Millions upon millions are 
spent for the erection of library palaces in the 
smallest towns, and even in the country. With 
England and Germany at the head, Europe 
is in a fair way to follow the example of the 
Americans. France, also, is getting ready “to 
bridge the distance between ancient and mod- 
ern time.” 

France is the country of exaggerated administration, 
and it will take some time before her libraries are ar- 
ranged according to modern ideas. In France, every- 
thing depends on the secretary of state, and ‘ protec- 
tion,” therefore, has full sway. Some time ago, for 
example, the able director of the National Library of 
Paris, Léopold Delisle, was served with a notice of dis- 
missal. He had filled his responsible position for fifty 
years, and had to give place for a man whose knowledge 
of library work was in direct contrast to his friendli- 
ness with the government. French librarians are men 
of an all-around education. They are, as a rule, gradu- 
ates of the Ecole Nationale des Chartres, founded by the 
Duke of Champagny, the learned minister of the in- 
terior under Napoleon I. The course lasts for three 
years, and is of a practical as well as of a theoretical 
character. Particular attention is given to the study 
of old manuscripts and documents. Lectures are also 
given on different kinds of printing aud the changing 
character of this throughout the countries. Bookbind- 
ing is also taught. Pupils are received after an exam- 


ination, and are then exempt from military service. The 
academy.is located in the beautiful new Sorbonne, and 


enjoys public support. 


Passing to a consideration of the activities of 
French libraries, the writer finds that in the 
matter of cataloguing France is behind. The 
catalogue is the thermometer of the library, and 
reflects its general condition. The abridged cat- 
alogue used in French libraries does not fill the 
gap, and when it is being fully elaborated the 
work proceeds so slowly that it amounts to little 
more than stagnation. The aggregate number 
of books and manuscripts in the National Li- 
brary require two hundred and thirty volumes to 
enumerate. The printing of these was begun in 
1898. To date twenty-one volumes have been 
finished, up to and including the letter C. Ifthe 
same speed be maintained, it will take from sixty 
to seventy years to accomplish the entire work. 
In the reading-rooms all books, except manu- 
scripts and rare volumes, are loaned to everybody 
without restriction. Rare books must be read 
in a special room known as la réserve. As to 
taking books home, there are many formalities. 
Foreigners must have recommendations from 
the ambassadors of their countries, and natives 
must present letters from the authorities. Period- 
icals, dailies, dictionaries, charts, manuscripts,and 
the literary classics in most demand are not al- 
lowed to leave the library. 

The principle that the library exists for the 
sake of the public, and that a book which is not 
read is a dead object, has still to be learned in 
France. The National Library is closed at 4 
o’clock in winter time and at 5 o’clock during the 
summer. The Sainte Geneviéve Library closes 
3 P.M., and opens again at 6 p.M., when the public 
is going for dinner. French librarians, however, 
are among the best educated in the world, and 
their activity calls for nothing but praise. 





SIR’: HENRY IRVING AS ONE CRITIC SAW HIM. 


ae camel reminiscences of Irving per- 
formances make up a good part of the 
articles on the late English actor in the current 
magazines and reviews. Mr. L. F. Austin, who 
knew Irving well, had completed an article an- 
alyzing the actor’s career and merits but a few 
days before his own sudden death, and the North 
American Review had intended to publish it on 
the occasion of the late Sir Henry’s visit to the 
United States next year. The article now ap- 
pears in the review for November. Speaking 


of Irving in Hamiet, Mr. Austin becomes enthu- 
siastic. He says: 


Cradled in melodrama, his ambition aspired to the 
lawful line of succession in Shakespearean acting, as 
though he had_been born in the purple. It was not so 
much that he offended the memory of some particular 
Hamlet. But Hamlet was a classic, shrined in tradi- 
tion, guarded by the embattled phalanx of the old 
school. Here was an actor who put life into the re- 
vered abstraction, made the heart of its mystery glow 
with a romantic flame, interpreted the play of intellect 
and the depth of passion with equal mastery ; and was, 
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SIR HENRY IRVING IN HIS ROBES AS LL.D. 


in fine, the veritable Hamlet, in his dignity, his melan- 
choly, his humor, his blasting irony, in all that was 
lovable in his nature. 


Of Irving’s Shylock, this writer quotes Fanny 
Kemble as saying: “If Shakespeare could only 
see this, he would rewrite the part.” 

For the actor’s calling, Sir Henry Irving, Mr. 
Austin continues, did more than any of his great 
predecessors. He continues (the reader will un- 
derstand the tense of the verb when he remem- 
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bers the circumstances under which this article 
was written) : 


None of them ever watched over its interests with his 
jealous care. He has combated prejudice with so fine 
a temper, and pursued hisart with so true aservice, that 
the public on both sides of the Atlantic has come to rank 
him high among its worthies, and people to whom the 
theater makes no appeal hold his name in honor. The 
personal magnetism of any remarkable man is best at- 
tested by its influence upon his eminent contemporaries. 
In Henry Irving’s case, it is illustrated through some 
of the foremost men of hisage. The Emperor William, 
when he met the actor, betrayed a certain preparation 
for the occasion; before a word could be said by way of 
introduction, he launched into an eloquent exposition 
of Shakespeare, which, I am told, threw a dazzling light 
on several obscure problems. Mr. Gladstone was at- 
tracted in a different way. At one period, when he was 
not burdened by the cares of office, he was fond of 
watching the performances at the Lyceum froma chair 
in the “wings.” One night, when the stage was set for 
the opera ball in the ‘“‘Corsican Brothers,” his curiosity 
led him into one of the boxes for spectators in the scene. 
Up went the curtain; Mr. Gladstone was at once de- 
scried by the pit and greeted with shouts of joy, which 
caused him hastily to withdraw. This was his first and 
only appearance in the drama, outside of the dear old 
“legitimate ” at Westminster. The magnetic influence 
of Irving induced him to give a singular performance 
even there. He took the actor to the House very late 
one evening, put him under the gallery, and sat with a 
grim, impassive air on the treasury bench. Suddenly, 
without apparent reason, he leaped to his feet, and de- 
livered an impassioned speech, set off with all the ex- 
pressive and dramatic gesture for which he was so 
famous. The House seemed surprised; members looked 
at one another, and murmured, ‘‘ What is the old man 
up tonow?” They thought it was some deep, political 
game. But, a week or two later, a friend of Irving’s, 
encountering Mr. Gladstone, mentioned the actor’s visit 
to the House, and Gladstone eagerly inquired: ‘‘ What 
did he think of my speech? I made it forhim!” 





THE REAL SECRET OF DRAMATIC ART. 


i fpersneeceon SALVINI, the illustrious Italian 
tragedian, contributes a brief article to the 
Deutsche Revue, in which he speaks of the com- 
‘pensations and drawbacks of his art, and en- 
deavors to explain the real source of the fame 
and influence of a great actor. He begins his 
remarks by citing the fact that so many artists, 
singers, and actors, after a brilliant career and 
equally brilliant receipts, become instructors in 
some music or dramatic school,—glad to obtain 
even such positions,—while others, of like fame, 
have to resort to their colleagues for assistance 
or become burdens upon charitable institutions. 
The roving life, the thousand acquaintances made 
in various lands, the flattery, and so on, incident 
to an actor’s career, readily account for his light- 


mindedness and lack of foresight. It takes an 
earnest, steady character to withstand such a 
host of temptations, but, as Salvini says, conse- 
quent ill-fortune should not be imputed to fate 
or to special mischance. 

The great Italian actor lays special stress upon 
a man’s personality as regards histrionic suc- 
cess. He thinks that if an actor betrays lack 
of culture in social intercourse it will militate 
against him as an artist. The general public, 
consciously or unconsciously, with or without 
justice, as a rule, confounds the two, the artist 
and the man. 

It is not sufficient to have one’s self heralded 
as a skillful artist and to elicit flattering criti- 
cisms in order to interest the public ; one must 
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arouse their enthusiasm. How that is to be 
achieved we cannot say ; for that no rules can 
be laid down, and it is doubtful whether any 
school of declamation could produce the desired 
result. 

It depends simply and solely upon the native talent 
of interpreting character, a special gift of communicat- 
ing emotions by the aid of play of features, expression 
of the eyes, gestures which fitly convey the given 
thought, in conjunction with clear, precise, and em- 
phatic utterance, and an organ, penetrating and capable 
of modulation ; finally, the ability to throw the more 
important members of a sentence into bold relief. 


Sustained by such means, the artist attains 
absolute control over his audience, which ac- 
knowledges him a genius. A mutual, tacit sym- 
pathy is awakened between public and actor, a 
magnetic attraction which reacts upon both and 
carries them away with irresistible force. “A 
desire, consequently, is aroused in the public to 
witness plays more frequently in order to ex- 
perience anew sensations which, stamped upon 
mind and heart, thus become irresistible and en- 
during.” But, alas! exclaims the great trage- 
dian, how fleeting is the actor’s renown. 


What does he leave to posterity of the gifts with 
which genius has endowed him? Nothing! This 
thought is a constant sting to the artist who loves and 
respects his art. Be his contemporaries ever so lavish 
toward the elect in applause, material gifts, or evidences 
of honor, they cannot indemnify them for the fact that 
they practice an art which leaves no trace, no example, 
no model to be imitated,—and therein lies its discon- 
solateness. And yet they devote themselves to it con- 
scientiously, passionately. It arouses so many exciting, 
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joyous emotions, which, though fleeting, fall to the share 
of those only who dedicate themselves to the stage. But 
when the actor is compelled to leave the scene of his 
triumphs he is overcome bya profound depression. The 
rplaudits cease, and with them the artistic stimulus 
which somewhat tempered the ever-haunting thought 
that with his passing all would be over. This thought 
ages him before his time, disheartens him, leaving him 
a body without animating force. 





“THE BLACK WASHING OF DANTE.” 


ye no living being who knows Dante 
‘‘at all denies that he is a great poet, and 
that by his position among great poets he must 
be judged, yet,” says an iconoclast, writing in 
the Contemporary Review, at the same time 
Dante is “fantastic, irrelevant, gross, prosaic, 
and unnecessarily illusive.” This writer, Mr. 
Howard Candler, in the article under the above 
title, admits Dante’s greatness in many respects. 


Dante was a strong man and a brave man; a stern, 
melancholy, silent exile, who would not even buy back 
his return to his beloved Florence at the price of his 
honor or his conscience. A great patriot and a lover of 
liberty at any price. Pellmell into hell he tumbled 
pope, priest, and emperor who stood in the way of 
liberty as he understood the word. <A great poet, and 
as great a master of prose. 


Nevertheless, “Homer, we know, nods; but 
Dante nods and has exceedingly bad dreams. 


Does he ‘nod?’ This does not represent the 
fact. Dante is wide-awake and pursues this 
course of set purpose because he intends it.” 
Dante, of course, he admits, must be judged 
and measured by his surroundings, his country, 
and his times. It is not surprising, therefore, 
he continues, that, ‘in an age when it did not 
strike any one as either unjust or silly to con- 
demn men to the tortures of hell, Dante should 
have done the same.” Many names which are 
now famous stand for the same thing. But 
Dante was a power beyond them all in his 
influence over his fellow-men. 


He threw the glamour of his imagination and the 
power of his intellect as a viscous net over the intelli- 
gence of mankind, and ensnared them in his fatal web, 
enslaving them to the yoke of medieval Christianity. 
It was bad enough that he created hell so artificial, so 
disproportioned, so ineffably inept; it was far worse 
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that men accepted his descriptions without demur as a 
reasonable representation of eternal verities. If Dante 
had been only a philosopher known to the learned in 
Latin writings, no great mischief would have ensued ; 
but he was a poet, whose words had long fingers, whose 
thoughts held possession in the hearts of common men. 
He sat in the seat of the mighty as a master in Israel, 
as a teacher in the counsel of the highest. He was a 
power on the threshold of the cottage and the hearth of 
the peasant, whose cantos were recited through the 
streets of the cities. And, as the angel of the Apocalypse 
bound the devil, so Dante used his mighty power to bind 
Christendom with a great chain for a thousand years. 


Commenting on the life-story of Dante in the 
light of the poet’s references to his own experi- 
ences, Mr. Candler refers to Dante’s great love 
for and exaltation of Beatrice Portmari, and 
castigates the great Italian for his lapses from 
strict morality. Continuing, he says: 

If ordinary men like Shakespeare, Goethe, and Soc- 


rates were guilty of sins of the flesh, at least they did 
not represent that they were conducted through the 
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portals of heaven into the presence of God. It sufficed 
St. Paul that he was caught up into the third heaven 
where the words that he heard were unspeakable. He 
did not proceed, like Dante, to the tenth heaven and 
detail the order of the hierarchies. Dante not only 
knows all about it, but he explains that Gregory, the 
great saint and doctor of the medieval Church, was 
quite surprised to find, when he got to heaven, that he 
was entirely wrong in correcting ‘Dionysius the 
Areopagite,” to whom the truth had been revealed. 


One cannot wonder, says this writer, in con- 
clusion, at the disordered anarchy of Florence, 
when Dante was an exemplar of her greatest and 
most patriotic citizens. This critic’s parting 
characterization of the great Italian is given in 
these words : 

The mighty personification of medievalism and scho- 
lasticism, the last apostle of unquestioning faith in the 
figments of tradition ; without a single lesson for the 
future, and utterly unmoved by any free breath of that 
skeptical spirit which ushered in the Reformation and 
the modern world. 





NEW LIGHT ON THE 


H OW and why does the grousedrum? Many 

naturalists have tried to answer this ques- 
tion, but few of the answers have been based on 
actual observation. Prof. C. F. Hodge, of Clark 
University, has determined to get first-hand ip- 
formation on the subject, and for that purpose 
has reared grouse from the egg in order that he 
might observe the drumming process more care- 
fully than it had ever been observed before. 
The results uf his long series of observations 
are given in the Country Calendar for Novem- 
ber, accompanied by some remarkable photo- 
graphs of a grouse cock in the acts of “strut- 
ting” and drumming. 

Professor Hodge concludes from his observa- 
tions, aided by the camera, that the drumming 
of the ruffed grouse is made solely by the wings 
striking the feather cushions of the sides, and that 
it is purely a mate-call. Following is his account 
of the actions of his tame grouse, ‘ Ruffer :” 


My grouse began strutting, or ruffing, early in Sep- 
tember of the first year, and I lived in daily expecta- 
tion of hearing them drum. The strutting continued 
well into November, and began again about the middle 
of February, but when March passed, and half of April, 
I was nearing the conclusion that my birds might not 
drum without instruction from their kindred in the 
woods. As spring drew on, one cock began persecuting 
the other, so that I put the aggressor off in a separate 
pen some distance from the others. I hoped this might 
serve the double purpose of starting the cocks to drum- 
ming and of indicating their motive in the perform- 
ance. If the lone cock drummed, it might be a mate- 
call, a challenge, or both. If the cock which was left 


DRUMMING GROUSE. 


with the hens answered, it would suggest, at least, the 
male challenge. But the weeks passed and nothing 
happened. The lone cock wasa bird that had been cap- 
tured the October before. The other had been reared 
from the egg, and for convenience I will refer to him 
hereafter by his proper name, “ Ruffer.” 


THE DRUMMER CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 


Finally, as a last experiment, I took all the hens 
away from Ruffer, 5 o’clock A.M., April 14. Instantly 
he was all excitement, and ran about the inclosure 
eagerly looking and stopping to listen. A minute or 
two of this served to satisfy him of his loss, and, spring- 
ing on to a bit of stone wall, he immediately straight- 
ened himself up and began to drum, but lost his foot- 
hold, and finished his first reveille on the ground. 
Within fifteen minutes I had seen him drum onastone 
wall, on the ground, on a log, and on a dry-goods box. 
The sound was not so loud as is commonly heard inthe 
woods, but Ruffer was not a year old, and had not used 
his wings so much as the wild birds. I could not hear 
that the support—after the manner of a sounding- 
board—made any difference with the sound. While the 
mood was on, he would drum every three minutes, the 
performance itself lasting about twelve seconds. Be- © 
fore long he had settled on a certain spot on the drum- 
ming-log and I had four cameras focused on the spot. 
He was perfectly tame, so that I could walk about 
within four feet of him and press all four of the bulbs 
during a single drumming act. Fortunately, I ob- 
tained about forty negatives the first two days, because 
after that Ruffer grew so pugnacious that he was too 
much engrossed in fighting to drum when any one was 
about. 

Ruffer continued to drum, whenever the hens were 
sequestered, for about three weeks. After he had ceased 
drumming, the other began, and kept up the perform- 
ance for a like period. The two birds, one reared from 
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the egg in confinement, the other taken at maturity 
from the woods, drummed in precisely the same manner. 
Had the woods bird drummed first, we might have been 
inclined to think that he had possibly instructed Ruffer 
in one of the characteristic reactions of the species. 
Professor Scott has proved that certain song birds de- 
velop a song which has no resemblance to that of their 


species if they are reared without the opportunity of 
hearing their parents sing. 

In this respect birds resemble children, who, it is 
well known, learn any other language as readily as that 
of their parents. Drumming would thus seem to be a 
more fundamental reaction than song, and is definite- 
ly inherited. 





NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL RAIN-FORMATION. 


N an article in a recent issue of the Jilustrirte 
Zeitung (Leipsic) that makes no claim to 
stating new facts, nor to making new sugges- 
tions, but that is, nevertheless, a clear and very 
convenient résumé of present knowledge on the 
subject of rain-formation, Professor von Schiller- 


Tietz says : 


According to the theory of the Scottish physicist, 
John Aitken, for the formation of fog, clouds, or rain 
there is unconditionally needed a solid body on whose 
surface the aqueous vapor may precipitate itself in fluid 
form, and it is this purpose that is served by the dust 
everywhere present in the air in greater or less quan- 
tity. When it is lacking in the atmosphere, no cloud- 
formation takes place. In this way Aitken explains 
also the frequent rising of the fogs of England, especi- 
ally in the large cities, in which the coal smoke takes 
the place of the dust. The long familiar fact, that the 
denseness of the London fog decreases the farther we 
withdraw from the city, seems to corroborate Aitken’s 
theory, which may be greatly strengthened, also experi- 
mentally, in the following manner: We take two ex- 
actly similar glass receptacles ; exhaust the air from one 
of them, and allow it afterward to flow slowly in again 
through acotton stopper. This air is, consequently, free 
from particles of dust. Outwardly, the two receptacles 
in nowise differ. We now allow aqueous vapor to flow 
into both receptacles by means of an India rubber tube ; 
there forms in the first a fog, while the other, with the 
filtered air, remains perfectly transparent. Right here 
there is wanting a solid body (dust) on which the aque- 
ous vapor could precipitate itself in fluid form. This 
agrees with the formation of sky clouds repeatedly ob- 
served over great fires. These are not to be confounded 
with smoke clouds, but are true cuwmuli. They arise 
from the atoms of dust pushed up by the heated air in 
large quantities to the upper air-strata, around which 
then the aqueous vapor precipitates itself (as the Ameri- 
can meteorologist, Ward, hasshown). At the center of 
hailstones also are found, corresponding to their origin 
from drops of water, grains of dust. Indeed, Norden- 
skjéld observed, in 1884, in southern Sweden hailstones 
that contained, imbedded, bits of quartz up to six grains’ 
weight. 


COOPERATION OF ELECTRICITY. 


Continuing, this article says : 


Against the theory by which the rain merely arises 
through the contact or mingling of colder and warmer 
currents of air, whereby the moisture content of the 
warmer stratum is condensed and precipitated, W. 
Hentschel assumes the codperation of electrical ten- 
sions and currents. He relies upon the phenomenon, 


well known to the natural philosophers, of Zéllner’s 
capillary fountain; in which a small jet of water, is- 
suing from little tubes as fine as hairs, sprang into 
innumerable little scintillating drops. If we approach 
this Scotch mist with a stick of sealing-wax (rubbed, and 
so the source of a very weak electrical current); the 
innumerable atoms of spray suddenly coalesce into sin- 
gle thick drops, which fall like heavy raindrops. <Ac- 
cordingly, Hentschel assumes that the electrical ten- 
sion disperses the little bubbles of water, and that it 
needs only the access of an insignificant equalizing 
quantity of electricity to stimulate the atoms of spray 
to the formation of drops. A similar observation may 
be made with soap-bubbles. Hentschel now assumes 
that electrical currents go along on the surface of the 
earth on the one hand, and on the air-strata saturated 
with moisture on the other. When it comes to an 
equalization of these tensions, then arises rain; when 
this equalization is prevented (perhaps by too dry in- 
tervening air-strata) then no rain can form, although 
the upper stratum be richly saturated with moisture. 
By this theory is explained why in dry summers many 
times for weeks no rain falls, although over and over 
again cloud-strata rise above the horizon, and the sky 
often for several days at a time is covered with thick 
vapor. But if once the equalization of the electrical 
tensions is brought about, then just as frequently the 
rain does not know when to stop. 


Still another phenomenon finds its explanation 
in Hentschel’s theory. Why do not thunder- 
storms. like to cross rivers, but often are inter- 
rupted at comparatively small water courses, so 
that brooks and rivers at once show rain-sheds ? 


The electrical currents which always go along on the 
surface are interrupted and arrested by an expanse of 
water, because the water is a poor conductor of elec- 
tricity. By the check to the terrestrial current the par- 
allel-going electrical current of the cloud-strata also is 
arrested, and so the thunder-storm departs along the 
river rather than over it. 


THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF RAIN. 


It is a very old observation that a downpour 
of rain, as a rule, follows a clap of thunder, tem- 
porarily increasing with each flash of lightning. 
Plutarch tells us that the ancient Persians and 
Greeks brought down rain by their battle-cry. 
Historical records show that after almost all the 
great battles since the discovery of gunpowder 
heavy rains have ensued. It has been noticed, 
too, that severe volcanic eruptions, extensive 
blasting, and even the discharge of fireworks on 
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a large scale are usually followed by a change in 
the weather and abundant rain. From the 
knowledge of such facts as these the idea early 
arose, and has kept recurring, that jarring the 
air somehow releases the rain. The engineer, 
Edward Powers, who wrote a book on “ War 
and the Weather,” seems to have been the first 
to propose'a complete theory of and a definite 
plan of utilizing these facts. His idea was to 
condense at will the aqueous vapor contained in 
the air to raindrops by the systematic and re- 
peated discharge of heavy artillery. Congress 
took up the matter in 1874; but, owing to the 
expense connected with making the proposed 
experiments, it fell through. 


SOME RECENT ATTEMPTS. 


Von Schiller-Tietz, writing in the article al- 
ready quoted from in the Jilustrirte Zeitung, con- 
tinues the history. He says: 


Then arose in 1876 a German farmer in New Zealand, 
by name Ferdinand Hattermann, declaring that he had 
a formula for the manufacture of rain; he had even, in 
fact, obtained a patent on it. Hattermann wanted to 
bring the rain into the cloud-strata in question by ex- 
ploding bombs, which were to be taken up in balloons. 
Neither in this case was a trial reached. Gen. Daniel 
Ruggles, of Virginia, appropriated this idea, and in 
1880 likewise took out a patent on producing rain by 
dynamite and oxyhydrogen gas. For ten years he 
worked upon public opinion in favor of his project, till, 
in 1891, Congress voted nine thousand dollars for the 
undertaking of the experiments leading to it,—with 
whose performance Gen. Robert Dyrenforth was in- 
trusted. He suggested, instead of attaching bombs to 
the balloons, filling them with explosives. 


Public interest was extensively drawn to this 
government commission, which in the summer 
of 1891 repaired to Texas, and there made three 
formal attempts t» produce rain. The last seems 
to have been the most nearly convincing ; but, 
on the whole, no very definite or widely benefi- 


cial result’ followed. The same may be said of 
similar attempts at El Paso, Texas, in October 
of the same year; in India and in England, in 
1893. 


ALLEGED DOWNFALL OF THE THEORY. 


Von Schiller-Tietz claims to have “ put out of 
the question . . . further artillery allan 
forthe purpose of producing rain.” Here is 
what he says : 


The true causes which give the first impulse to the 
formation of rain,—causa movens,—are to-day not yet 
incontestably established; no more has the strict proof 
been furnished that by concussions of the air (@.g., say 
by cannon-shooting or explosions) rain can be produced. 
Prior condition for the occurrence of rain is the per- 
centage of water in the atmospheric air. This is never 
quite dry, not even in the Sahara, but contains always 
more or less aqueous vapor. (According to Dalton, alto- 
gether about seventy trillion tons,—each equivalent to 
one cubic meter of water, which about equals the water- 
mass of the Lake of Geneva.) Rain arises when the 


air, saturated (tense) with aqueous vapor, is cooled and 


condensed. In consequence of the lessening of volume 
thereby produced, a corresponding percentage of super- 
abundant aqueous vapor is emitted and falls as rain. 
On the other hand, however, the air also may be over- 
saturated with aqueous vapor and remain in this con- 
dition for some time, absolute quiet being presupposed; 
just as, under the same conditions, water may be cooled 
down to below zero without freezing. The uneasy quiet 
before a thunder-shower,—the silence before the storm, 
—suggests the possible existence of such conditions of 
quiet in the mobile atmosphere. It is now very easily 
thinkable that a concussion of air-strata so over-sat- 
urated may disturb their unstable equilibrium and 
then rain be produced, just as the water cooled down 
below the freezing-point at the slightest concussion at 
once stiffens into ice. In order artificially so to produce 
rain, before all things an atmosphere saturated or over- 
saturated with aqueous vapor would be necessary. If 
this be wanting, all bombarding avails nothing ; for the 
reason that the air lacks the requisite water, no rain 
can fall. But where the fluid element is present in suf- 
ficient quantity in the air, there in all probability it 
will rain eveu ‘‘of itself.” 





WHO SHALL OWN AMERICA? 


i io old American principle of individual 

proprietorship is threatened on the one 
hand by the aggressions of the great corpora- 
tions, and on the other by the advancing wave 
of socialism. How to restore to the individual 
citizens of the country that which was originally 
theirs and was taken from them under the cloak 
of law, is the great problem now before our pub- 
licists and economists. To point out a possible 
solution of this problem is the purpose of an arti- 
cle contributed by Justice Peter S. Grosscup, of 


the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, to 
the American Illustrated Magazine (formerly Les- 
lie’s Monthly) for December. 

After referring to the fact that the fiscal op- 
erations of the federal government are exceeded 
every year by the receipts and disbursements of 
either of two giant corporations, each of which 
is the creature of one of our States, and to the 
further fact that at the present time the transac- 
tions of corporations greatly exceed in magni- 
tude all other business transactions put together. 
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Judge Grosscup proceeds to analyze what he 
terms the great central fact in the industrial life 
of the twentieth century—the domain of property 
covered by the corporation. 

Judge Grosscup finds in the distribution of 
our landed domain into individual proprietor- 
ships the chief cause of our national prosperity. 
It may be truthfully said of the farms of Amer- 
ica that they belong to the people. This is largely 
due to the preémption and homestead laws of an 
earlier generation. It is a mattor of regret that 
the same statesmanship that dealt so wisely and 
advantageously with the public landed domain 
was unable to cope with the problem of cor- 
porate ownership. From an economic point of 
view, consolidation is justified, but the values 
created by the new corporations went almost ex- 
clusively to the few who exploited the resources 
formerly held and controlled by many individuals. 

One result of this concentration of ownership 
was the money madness that seized our people 
in the presence of the rapid accumulation of 
private fortunes. ‘‘Grab was preached as the 
legitimate gospel of the times. Another effect 
was the exclusion of the laboring man from part 
proprietorship in the property of the trade to 
which he is attached. Moreover, the people’s 
savings remain uninvested in productive enter- 
prises to a surprising extent. The whole wealth 
of the country, distributed per capita, has grown 
in the past twenty years about 11 per cent., while 
the uninvested deposits have grown about 500 
per cent.” 

Judge Grosscup finds, however, that the wealth 
on which the corporations are sustained is still 
in the hands of the people in the ordinary walks 
of life, who own the largest portion of the na- 
tional, State, municipal, and local bonds, as well 
as a large proportion of the railroad and other 
corporation bonds, and have immense sums in- 
vested in insurance and trust companies. 


NATIONAL INCORPORATION VERSUS FEDERAL 
LICENSE. 


As to the preliminary steps to be taken to- 
ward a reform of corporation evils, Judge Gross- 
cup is unqualifiedly in favor of a system of na- 


tional incorporation, as opposed to the principle 
of federal license, by which it is proposed to 
regulate prices. On this point he says: 

Iam for national incorporation as against federal 
license, not because the two are nearly alike, as some 
people suppose, but because in the end to be attained 
they are wholly unlike,—national incorporation being 
the only method that will directly and effectively go to 
the root of the disease, the peopleization of the owner- 
ship of the new domain. I would have the corporation 
of the future deal fairly with the people in the matter 
of prices. But I set above that, as the supreme object 
to be attained, this other thing,—that the people of the 
country be brought back into the ownership of the 
property of the country. And to attain this, the nation 
must have its hand, not simply in the guidance of ex- 
isting corporations, but in the construction of the new 


corporation. 

Contributory to this work of reconstruction, a few 
general principles may be suggested, the first of which 
is, that the new corporation must be constructed on 
lines of simplicity. 

Judge Grosscup would have some such super- 
vision exercised over corporations as the govern- 
ment now holds over the national banks. He 
believes that by this means public utility cor- 
porations, deriving their existence from the 
United: States, could be made to obey those laws 
that look to the giving of equal opportunity to 
all. Recalcitrant corporations could be taken in 
charge by the government and dealt with just as 
recusant national banks are now dealt with. An- 
other feature of the proposed system would be 
provision for a government exchange, or a pri- 
vate exchange under government supervision, 
through which the securities of national corpora- 
tions could be bought and sold. A line would 
thus be drawn between the securities of na- 
tional corporations and the securities of cor- 
porations that should refuse to nationalize. It 
would soon be clearly understood that the for- 
mer class included all corporations willing to 
be faithful trustees of the stockholders, and 
faithful in their duties to the general public. 
The latter class would be marked as having ul- 
terior designs. In Judge Grosscup’s opinion, 
this differentiation would in time lead every 
corporation engaged in interstate commerce vol- 
untarily to incorporate under the national law. 














BRIEFER NOTES ON TOPICS IN THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE POPULAR AMERICAN MONTHLIES. 


Jottings of Travel and Description. — Those 
features which are now accepted as the traditional dis- 
tinctions of the ‘‘Christmas numbers” of so many 
American magazines,—namely, short stories and an 
abundance cf pictures,—predominate in the issues for 
December, 1905. Attempts at color and tint illustra- 
tion are possibly less elaborate this year than last, and 
the proportion of serious articles is somewhat larger. 
The travel sketches are numerous and of unusual in- 
terest. Nothing that the American magazines have 
brought out for some time equals in intrinsic interest 
Miss Katharine Carl’s account in the Century of her 
stay at the court of the Empress-Dowager of China, to 
which we alluded last month. In the December install- 
ment, Miss Carl initiates us into some of the mysteries 
of the court, particularly the etiquette of different au- 
diences, the part played by cushions at audiences, the 
sacred quality of the imperial person, the kowtow, the 
ceremony of a reception, and other matters ‘heretofore 
unknown by Occidentals except by hearsay.—In Scrib- 
ner’s, Mrs. Elizabeth Washburn Wright gives an im- 
pressionist view of the Suez Canal. Her paper is illus- 
trated by Jules Guérin.—‘‘ Kairwan the Holy,” the most 
sacred Moslem city of the West, is described in the 
Metropolitan Magazine by Charles Wellington Fur- 
long. Several striking drawings in color accompany 
Mr. Furlong’s article.—In Harper’s Magazine, Mr. 
Henry W. Nevinson continues his account of the slave 
trade of to-day, following the old slave route from the 
Zambesi Basin to Benguela and thence to the sea. 
Mr. Nevinson shows that one result of the slave trade 
in Portuguese Africa is cheap chocolate and cocoa for 
England and America.—In Everybody’s Magazine, the 
famous Mohammedan pilgrimage to Mecca is described 
by Ibn Jubayx Ali, of Bandar Abbas. The photographs 
accompanying this article are the first official represen- 
tations of this most dramatic of religious spectacles, 
from which all unbelievers are excluded. The photo- 
graphs are from negatives made at the personal com- 
mand of the Sultan of Turkey. Needless to say, it was 
not anticipated that a set of prints from these negatives 
would get into infidel hands, and ultimately be pub- 
lished in an American magazine.—Appleton’s Book- 
lovers Magazine, notable as usual for its descriptive 
articles, gives a good illustrated account of ‘“‘ Algiers 
in Transition,” by Dr. Maurice Baumfeld. The same 
magazine gives Caroline Baker Kuehn’s description of 
“Taormina the Beautiful,” in Sicily, and also an ex- 
tremely readable paper on Montmartre, the Bohemian 
quarter of Paris, by Alvan F. Sanborn.—‘‘Gun and 
Camera in African Wilds” is the title of an illustrated 
article in the World’s Work by C. B. Schillings.— 
Among the minor descriptive papers in the December 
numbers are: “The Russian Players in New York,” 
by Florence Brooks (Century); ‘‘The Language of the 
Trails,” by Ernest Harold Baynes (Harper’s); ‘The 
Heart of the Schwarzwald,” by M. H. Squire and E. 


Mars (Metropolitan) ; and “ An Eventful Tiger Hunt,” 
by A. Evans Gordon (Pearson’s). 


Art Features.—These, as already noted, seem less 
conspicuous than in preceding years, although this may 
be due in part to the fact that we are coming to take 
color and tint work in the magazines more as a matter 
of course than formerly. <A series of four color draw- 
ings of Shakespeare’s heroines, by Henry Hutt, in the 
Metropolitan, is especially worthy of note.—In the 
Century we have a Christmas hymn by Alfred Domett, 
printed on tinted and embellished pages and beauti- 
fully illustrated, in color, by Leyendecker.—Harper’s 
opens with a pirate story by Howard Pyle, entitled 
“The Fate of a Treasure Town,” illustrated with 
Mr. Pyle’s drawings in color.—The December num- 
bers have found room for only two art studies,—a 
criticism of Holbein, illustrated with reproductions 
of his paintings, by Kenyon Cox, in Scribner’s, and a 
survey of the work of Robert Reid, by Royal Cortis- 
soz, in Appleton’s Booklovers. Mr. Cox votes Hol- 
bein one of the greatest painters of all time, simply 
on the score of faultless drawing and absolute truthful- 
ness. He declares that the most evident of Holbein’s 
claims to immortality is simply the possession of a 
wonderful eye.—Writing of the decorative work done 
by Robert Reid, Mr. Cortissoz dwells particularly on 
Reid’s unerring perception of beauty, which has been 
shown especially in his mural decorations for the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington, the Appellate Court 
of New York, and the renovated State House at Boston. 
He comments, also, on this painter’s successful han- 
dling of historical themes.—Two drawings by C. Weber 
Ditzler, reproduced in full color, accompany Bliss 
Carman’s poem, ‘‘The Princess of the Tower,” in the 
Booklovers. 


Biography and Autobiography.—The ‘ Remi- 
niscences of a Long Life,” by the Hon. Carl Schurz, in 
McClure’s, holds first place in the current literature of 
its class. Few living writers have so much to tell that 
is intrinsically interesting, and it is the marvel of all 
his friends that Mr. Schurz is able, through the medium 
of an acquired tongue, to give the facts so good a set- 
ting.—The Century begins this month the publication 
of an important account of Lincoln’s career asa lawyer 
by Frederick Trevor Hill. These papers are largely 
based upon examination of the court records and other 
personal investigation in the old Eighth Illinois Cir- 
cuit, over which Lincoln traveled.—“ The Facts About 
Shakespeare” are presented in an entertaining article, 
by John Corbin, in Munsey’s.—An American whose 
career certainly deserves honorable mention in the an- 
nals of the nation was Joseph, chief of the Nez Perces, 
whose lifeisrelated by W. H. Kirkbride in Pearson’s.— 
Among the men of the day whose characters are de- 
picted in the current magazines are Senator Beveridge, 
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of Indiana (by George H. Lorimer, in Appleton’s Book- 
lovers); Mayor McClellan, of New York (by Hartley 
Davis, in Munsey’s); Governor Folk, of Missouri (by 
William Allen White, in McClure’s); and Frederick 
MacMonnies, the sculptor (by French Strother, in the 
World’s Work).—A reminiscent paper on Sir Henry 
Irving, by Talcott Williams, appears in the Atlantic 
Monthly.—The story of Henry B. Hyde and his re- 
markable success in building up the fortunes of the 
Equitable is told by ‘“Q. P.” in the World’s Work.— 
In Everybody's Magazine, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
brings to a close her series of articles on Ella Rawls 
Reader, the financier. 


Economic Discussions.—The first of a series of 
papers by Charles Edward Russell, entitled ‘‘Soldiers 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 


Humanism as a Religion.—Mr. R. Christie con- 
tributes to the Contemporary Review (London) for No- 
vember a very thoughtful study of ‘‘ Humanism as a 
Religion.” The main features of the creed are that the 
supernatural is not necessary to the moral ideal; that 
goodness is not an end, but a means to an end,—the end 
being the greatest balance of pleasure over pain, or the 
fullness of life. The good to be realized is the good of 
the social whole. With this go a persistent apprecia- 
tion of the individual and an intense social optimism. 
Mr. Christie points out that the naturalistic basis of 
life is irrational ; that biology does not support the idea 
that a new environment for a century or two can trans- 
mute the aggregate of hereditary qualities ; that there 
is no proof that when we have ceased to collide in the 
economic sphere we shall collide nowhere else, for ‘‘the 
more socialism is a success, the more will the economic 
drop out of consciousness altogether.” The humanistic 
ideal is derived from a deeper source than either eco- 
nomics or evolution. The solution of our present:social 
problem would give naturalistic humanism its death- 
blow. 


Farming as an International Interest.—The 
Marchese Raffaele Cappelli, late foreign minister for 
Italy, describes in the Fortnightly Review (London) for 
November the International Institute of Agriculture, 
which was formed by an international conference at 
Rome. He’says that this institute will raise the stand- 
ard of life in the nations, will increase means of sub- 
sistence faster than the increase of the human race, will 
rapidly diffuse knowledge of technical improvements in 
the economics of production, will coérdinate the efforts 
of many coéperatives scattered throughout the world, 
will promote the economics of distribution, and also 
give an approximate idea of the stock in hand of each 
kind of produce. 


An Italian View of the Russo-Japanese War. 
—In the November number of the National Review 
(London) appears an article by an Italian statesman on 
the influence of the far-Eastern war on the European 
situation. He deplores the Anglo-German animosity, 
claiming both England and Germany as friends of Italy. 
Yet the action of France in repudiating the efforts of 
French capitalists to obtain a concession in Tripoli will 
compel Italy, in the Morocco conference, to side with 


of the Common Good,” appears in the December num- 
ber of Everybody’s. The first paper is entirely devoted 
to a study of codperation in Great Britain. Mr. Rus- 
sell shows how codperation began in England among 
the flannel weavers and has spread and flourished until 
to-day it bids fair to absorb the entire trade of the na- 
tion. He shows its effect in the transformation of the 
lives of workingmen.—In his series of papers in Apple- 
ton’s Booklovers, Harold Bolce discusses ‘‘Our Inevi- 
table Competition with Yellow Labor.”—Mr. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker contributes to McClure’s a thoroughgoing 
study of railroad rebates, based on investigations cov- 
ering a period of many months in many commercial 
centers.—In Tom Watson’s Mugazine, Ernest Cawcroft 
gives an instructive account of public ownership at 
Bradford, England. 
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her at all costs, even at the risk of losing German friend- 
ship. He hopes that the weakening of Russia will not 
be overestimated, and also that Italy may help Russia 
and Great Britain to a more satisfactory understanding 
in the Balkans and elsewhere. 


‘**Municipal Trading’ in England.—In the In- 
dependent Review (London) for Novemher, Mr. Edwin 
Cannan discusses the principle of municipal trading. 
He rebuts the charge of socialism by saying that capital 
is not, as a matter of fact, deprived of its share of in- 
come. And furthermore heasks, Who is the community 
to which the municipal enterprises belong? Not the 
people of the locality, but the proprietors of land and 
other property. He says: ‘Streets and parks, schools, 
waterworks, tramways, belonging to the local com- 
munity, are really mere adjuncts of the real estate 
within the locality, and shares in them are transferred 
along with each parcel of real estate which is bought 
and sold.” Neither does municipal trading do away with 
interest. Then why is it so furiously opposed? ‘The 
real root of bitterness is to be looked for, not in any 
change in the ownership of capital or in the distribu- 
tion of wealth, but in a change of management.” The 
electors govern, though they do not own. 


The Effect of the Simplon Tunnel.—In the Con- 
temporary Review (London) for November, Mr. J. S. 
Mann discusses the new trade routes in Europe which 
have been suggested by the opening of the Simplon Tun- 
nel. He mentions the project of piercing the Col de Fau- 
cille, the depression in the Jura above Gex, which would 
involve only three long tunnels of four, seven, and ten 
miles, nine other tunnels of less than a mile each, which 
would reduce the distance from Paris to Geneva by 
aboutseventy-two miles. Thetime from Paris to Milan 
would sink to twelve hours, from London to Milan to 
twenty-one hours, from London to Brindisi to forty 
hours instead of forty-five. The French minister of 
public works has proposed the tunneling to Mont Blanc 
from Chamounix to Entréves, eight and one-half miles 
in length. Mr. Mann also mentions the railways in 
course of construction which bring Salzburg and South 
Germany into closer connection with Trieste, and so 
strengthen German-Austrian influence in that city. 
South German seaward traffic will thus be diverted 
from Hamburg, which is 700 kilometers from Munich, 
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to Trieste, which is less than 400. Mr. Mann refers to 
the protectionist paradox which leads France and. 
Switzerland, while spending four or five millions ster- 
ling in shortening the running time from Paris to 
Geneva by two and one-half hours, to lose half an hour 
on every journey by the customs examination. 


Naval Capture of Private Goods.—In the Nine- 
teenth Century and After (London) for November, Mr. 
Edmund Robertson, late civil lord of the admiralty, 
makes a strong plea for the abolition of the rule of in- 
ternational law which permits of naval capture of pri- 
vate property. He points out that the rule, though 
fallen into discredit, has been maintained mainly by the 
refusal of Great Britain to consent to its abolition. The 
right would be, he says, of no great value to her, but 
would result in the transferring of a large portion of 
her carrying trade to neutral fleets. It has been once 
more challenged by the United States Government in 
its proposals for the new Hague conference. Though 
the Commission on the British Food Supply in Time of 
War refused to recommend the abolition of this obnox- 
ious rule, it considers that the first duty of the govern- 
ment is to extirpate the origo mali altogether, and so 
most effectually provide for the safety of supplies of 
food from abroad. 


British Woodlands.—Sir Herbert Maxwell oc- 
cupies sixteen pages of Blackwood’s (London) for No- 
vember with a review of Dr. Nisbet’s treatise of British 
forestry, and with a lament over the present parlous 
position of forestry in the islands. Of all European 
countries, he says, the United Kingdom has the smallest 
proportion of woodland,—3.9 per cent., as compared with 
Germany’s 25.8, and France’s 17.7 per cent. There is 
likelihood of a timber famine or, at any rate, such a rise 
in price as will tell seriously on Great Britain’s leading 
industries. Planting timber trees is an investment, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell thinks, which would pay hand- 
somely in the end, judging from foreign statistics, and 
judging also from the balance-sheet of the Novar 
Woods in Ross-shire, which shows a considerable an- 
nual profit. To the argument that England has state 
forests already on which there is a heavy deficit, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell replies that that is because they are 
run on entirely wrong principles. 


The Cape to Cairo Telegraph.—In the Pall Mall 
Magazine for November, Mr. Howard Henson gives an 
account of the erection of che telegraph wire from the 
Cape to Cairo, which it is hoped will be completed in 
1907. In May, 1903, it had reached Udjidji, in German 
East Africa. Then there was a pause, for the country 
northward as far as the Sudan was terra incognita, 
and it was necessary to make an accurate survey of it. 
In the meantime the line already erected was got into 
proper working order, and, considering its length and 
the country which it traverses, this was an affair of no 
small magnitude. The distance from Salisbury, in 
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Mashonaland, the starting-point, to Abercorn, at the 
foot of Lake Tanganyika, is about 1,635 miles, and 
Udjidji is 293 miles farther north,—nearly 2,000 miles 
in all. 


French Approval of British Indian Policy.— 
A long and careful analysis of Great Britain’s policy in 
India, by Paul Mimande, appears in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. M. Mimande declares that the French 
idea in colonization is assimilation ;—the English idea, 
adaptation. Frenchmen, he continues, wish to make 
of their colonial possessions simply ‘‘an extended 
France.” The English, on the other hand, try to ad- 
minister their possessions in the interests of the people 
themselves, taking into account the native mind and 
traditions. The results are,—in French possessions, a 
rigidity of administrative processes, and almost com- 
plete abdication of metropolitan predominance ; in Eng- 
lish possessions, a fine elasticity and delicacy in the offi- 
cial yoke, which permits of the maintenance of absolute 
European supremacy. This is all shown, he maintains, 
in the British rule of India,—a rule which is successful 
because it does not attempt to make another Britain 
out of Hindustan, but to govern without interfering 
with native customs, ideas, and traditions. 


Wretched Condition of Russian Jews.—In 
the Russian review Obrazovanie, there is a paper by 
one Niemanov on the economic situation of the Jewish 
proletariat in Russia. At the present time, the writer 
of this article reminds us, there are somewhat over 
6,000,000 Jews in Russia. Ninety-five per cent. of this 
population is herded in the Pale,—that is to say, in the 
governments of Poland and several other provinces in 
the southwest. The condition of these Hebrews has 
been described many times. This writer declares that 
the description of their life has not been exaggerated. 
Their misery is simply incredible. Take, for example, 
the case (which is quite typical) of a spinner in one of 
the “lower governments.” He gains one ruble and a 
half to two rubles a week (75 cents to $1), and his fam- 
ily, which is almost always composed of five or six per- 
sons, must subsist on this. Thousands of these fam- 
ilies have nothing to eat but dry bread bought from 
beggars, and water. The great mass of the Jewish 
working class,—that is to say, five-sixths of the entire 
Jewish population,—concludes this writer, is progress- 
ively but surely degenerating in the matter of physique, 
and little by little becoming extinct. 


The Japanese Yellow Press.—A very strong arti- 
cle on the yellow press of Japan appears in the Tokio 
monthly Koye. The writer bewails the fact that not 
only are the readers of these yellow journalsincreasing, 
but the number of the journals themselves is being con- 
stantly augmented. These publications, he declares, 
are depraving the country, and the subject calls for 
serious consideration on the part of Japanese states- 
men. He sees no escape from a severe censorship. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORKS ON PAINTING, MUSIC, AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 
N ambitious, finely illustrated volume of the remi- 
niscences of George Frederick Watts has been is- 
sued by the Macmillans. It isthe work of Mrs. Russell 
Barrington, and is the first complete volume of Watts’ 
reminiscences we have had. The work is based chiefly 
on letters and papers left by the artist, each of which is 
considered as an essay, so methodical and careful was 
Watts. Mrs. Barrington and her husband, the late 
Russell Barrington, were for many years close personal 
friends of Watts’, and this volume, while perhaps not 
exhaustive, is certainly accurate. The illustrations are 
in tint. 

The fourth volume of in the “Popular Art” series, 
being issued by the Baker & Taylor Company, is Mr. 
Russell Sturgis’ ‘‘The Appreciation of Pictures.” The 
purpose of this series of hand-books is to present all the 
great arts of design from one and the same standpoint. 
In this volume, which is appropriately illustrated, Dr. 
Sturgis attempts to do for painting what he did for ar- 
chitecture in a volume issued some time ago. 

‘‘Old Masters and New” (Fox, Duffield) is a practical 
book of art criticism by Kenyon Cox. It ought to be 
helpful to novices in art appreciation. The volume is 
illustrated. 

The tenth book of Charles Dana Gibson’s famous 
drawings has appeared. This is entitled ‘‘Our Neigh- 
bors,” and is published 
by theScribners. More 
than usual interest at- 
faches to this collec- 
tion, as it is the last of 
Mr. Gibson’s work in 
line, he having decided 
to devote himself 
henceforth to the study 
of color-work. 

A modest little in- 
terpretation of a few of 
the best-known ideal 
conceptions of ‘ Wo- 
manhood in Art” (Paul 
Elder) has been writ- 
ten by Phoebe Estelle 
Spalding. The author- 
ess has taken a number 
of the most famous ar- 
tistic creations of his- 
tory depicting womanhood, and interpreted the mean- 
ing of the artist. The paintings considered are: Da 
Vinci’s ‘‘Monalisa,” Reni’s “‘ Beatrice Cenci,” and San- 
zio’s ‘Madonna of the Chair” and “Sistine Madonna.” 
The works in sculpture are the Venus of Milo and the 
Eve of Ernest Dagonet. 

In two charmingly written volumes, Mr. Gustav 
Kobbé has given us the love-stories of famous musicians. 
“The Loves of Great Composers” (Crowell) is really a 
series of informal biographies, showing the inner life 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, 
Liszt, and Wagner, by reciting the love-story and giv- 
ing us an insight into the heart affairs which swayed 
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or molded their genius. In his other work, ‘‘ Wagner 
and His Isolde” (Dodd, Mead), Mr. Kobbé has treated 
more at length of the love-story of the great composer. 
This volume is really a condensed translation of the 
monumental work in German recently issued, compris- 
ing the love-letters which passed between Wagner and 
Mathilde Wesendonk. Both volumes are illustrated 
and satisfactorily printed. 

Another Wagner book of theseason is J. Walker Mc- 
Spadden’s “Stories from Wagner,” in the ‘“‘Children’s 
Favorite Classics” series (Crowell). Thestories consid- 
ered in this little volume are: Four from the “ Ring” 
dramas, also ‘Parsifal, the Pure,” ‘Lohengrin, the 
Swan Knight,” ‘“Tannheuser, the Knight of Song,” 
“The Master Singers,” ‘‘ Rienzi, the Last of the Tri- 
bunes,” ‘The Flying Dutchman,” and “Tristan and 
Isolde.” 

A rendering in English verse of Wagner’s “‘ Lohen- 
grin,” by Oliver Huckel, to accompany the same author’s 
versification of ‘‘ Parsifal,” has been issued by Crowell. 
The verse is smooth and dignified. 

The Macmillans have issued No. 4 of their ‘New 
American Music Reader,” which has been edited by 
Frederick Zuchtmann. 

Mr. Charles Herbert Moore, author of ‘“‘The Devel- 
opment and Character of Gothic Architecture,” has 
written another volume, ‘‘The Character of Renais- 
sance Architecture” (Macmillan), handsomely printed 
and illustrated in tint. 

A history of biblical art, under the title ‘‘The Bible 
Beautiful,” has been prepared by Estelle M. Hurll (L. 
C. Page). Thisis an analysis of the motives which have 
influenced painters in their conceptions of biblical char- 
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acters and constitutions. Many of the works of the 
great masters of all ages have been reproduced to il- 
lustrate the text. It is an attractive piece of book- 
making. 


ON RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL SUBJECTS. 


When Mr. W. H. Mallock has anything to say on 
philosophy or religion, he always commands a most re- 
spectful hearing. In, his latest volume, ‘‘The Recon- 
struction of Religious Belief” (Harpers), Mr. Mallock 
attempts to aid ‘“‘the thoughtful man of to-day,” either 
“in justifying his old belief by supplying it with new 
foundations, or in building up some new belief which 
may possibly take its place.” Mr. Mallock demonstrates 
that, when science has said its last word, it inevitably 
leaves us in some region outside itself in which ‘an in- 
tellectual solution of the contradiction between scien- 
tific and religious principles must be found.” 

Among those recent books which attempt to deal 
with religious conditions as distinguished from theo- 
logical systems, one of the most interesting and stimu- 
lating is the volume of lectures, entitled ‘‘ The Universal 
Elements of the Christian Religion,” by President 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, of the Union Theological 
Seminary (Revell). President Hall’s qualifications to 
treat of so broad a theme as the Christianization of the 
world have been reénforced by recent observations 
made by him during a journey to India and the far 
East. Few Christian theologians of our time have 
mace a broader study of the essential elements of non- 
Christian religions. This fact makes his logic the more 
convincing and his conclusions more worthy of cre- 
dence. President Hall occupies a distinct place among 
the present-day constructive theologians. He gives 
due recognition to the best results of modern criticism, 
but the main purpose of his work is not controversial. 
He is more deeply concerned with the problems of 
sectarianism and the efforts to reconstruct the Chris- 
tian Church on broader lines. It is interesting to note 
that the lectures included in this volume were delivered 
on the Cole Foundation at Vanderbilt University, under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Another book which has to do with present-day re- 
ligious conditions is Dr. Lyman Abbott’s volume on 
“The Christian Ministry” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
The book is not, as one might be led to suppose from 
the title, addressed to clergymen alone, but is rather 
an attempt to interpret in a broad way the tendencies 
of religious life, and especially to inquire into the real 
motive of church attendance and other religious ob- 
servances. Dr. Abbott has been impressed by the re- 
sults of the census recently taken in New York City, 
which showed that approximately half of the popula- 
tion above school age is accustomed to take part in 
some form of religious service every week. Far from 
being discouraged by the fact that half the people fail 
to go to church at all, Dr. Abbott is inclined to regard 
the phenomenon of church-going as a remarkable one, 
and even to be surprised that so many of the commu- 
nity persist in the habit. 

Turning now to the more strictly theological trea- 
tises of the year, we find in “‘The Prophets and the 
Promise,” by Dr. Willis Judson Beecher, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary (Crowell), the product of many 
years of study, a concentrated restatement of the Chris- 
tian tradition, which will be regarded as essentially or- 
thodox or unorthodox, according to the reader’s point 
of view. The author himself, however, is concerned 


primarily with the search after the truth without 
regard to formal creeds. 

A book. which very fairly represents the present 
drift away from dogmatism in American theology is 
Prof. Olin Alfred Curtis’ volume, entitled ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Faith” (Eaton & Mains). The author of this work 
holds the chair of systematic theology in the Drew The- 
ological Seminary, but he disclaims any ambition to be- 
come “the recognized authority of any: church, or of 
any school, or of any man.” The spirit of his book is 
certainly an encouraging sign of modern liberty in theo- 
logical writing. 

Dr. Amory H. Bradford’s little book, entitled ‘“‘The 
Inward Light” (Crowell), is a plea for self-revelation 
and individual conscience. It is based on the proposi- 
tion that there is in every man light sufficient to dis- 
close all the truth that is needed for the purpose of life. 
Dr. Bradford provides no ready-made doctrinal system 
for any man to follow, but makes an appeal entirely to 


the individual conscience, although in no sense antag- . 


onizing dogmatic Christianity. 

A stimulating volume, consisting of quotations from 
the works of the late Max Miiller, collected by his wife, 
appears under the title ‘‘ Life and Religion” (Double- 
day, Page). Most of the paragraphs appearing are from 
the unpublished writings of the late genial German 
philologist and philosopher. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke’s ‘Spirit of Christmas” (Scrib- 
ners) is a series of prayers and sermonettes in both prose 
and verse. 

“Christianity and Socialism” is the title of a series 
of five lectures by Dr. Washington Gladden, (New 
York, Eaton & Mains). The subjects of these lectures, 
which were delivered before the students of the Drew 
Theological Seminary, are as follows: The Sermon on 
the Mountas a basis of social reconstruction, labor wars, 
the programme of socialism, the true socialism, and 
lights and shadows of municipal reform. Dr. Gladden’s 
attitude on most of these topics has been made known 
in earlier works. It has been his endeavor, as he states 
in a prefatory note, to bring Christianity and socialism 
into “‘more intelligible and more friendly relations.” 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


In hissumptuous holiday book of love-stories, entitled 
“The Line of Love” (Harpers), Mr. James Branch 
Cabell has given us a collection, told in exquisite poetical 
way, of some of the most picturesque but less-known 
love-stories of history. Love, says Mr. Cabell in his 
dedicatory epistle, addressed to Mrs. Grundy, ‘‘is all 
illusion, if you will; but always from this illusion alone 
has the next generation been rendered possible.” There- 
fore, ‘‘any love-story is of gigantic signification.” To 
these love stories, mostly of the Middle Ages, Mr. How- 
ard Pyle has lent the vigor and artistic skill of his brush, 
and the illustrations in color are very striking. 

A decided novelty in the book line is the five-volume 
edition of Irving which the Crowells have gotten out,— 
so small'that the whole set in its case can be carried in 
one’s coat pocket. This miniature edition, bound in 
limp green leather and printed on India paper, in- 
cludes selections from ‘‘The Sketch Book,”.‘‘ Christmas 
Sketches,” selections from “The Alhambra,” selections 
from “Bracebridge Hall,” and ‘“‘The Tales of a Travel- 
er.” The typography was done in Scotland, and the 
paper is excellent. 

Among new and attractive editions of standard 
works which have come to our notice this month, are: 
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Volume II. of the complete Shakespeare, which Thomas 
Nelson & Sons are issuing in six volumes; the com- 
plete poetical works of Byron (1,050 pages) in the Cam- 
bridge edition, which is being so carefully edited and 
attractively brought out by Houghton, Mifflin; three 
of the Century Company’s exquisite little gift books, 
known as the “Thumbnail” series; Mrs. Browning’s 
‘“‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,” Dickens’ ‘‘Chimes,” 
and ‘‘ Washington,” a series of selections from great 
writers; John R. Howard’s ‘‘One Hundred Best Amer- 
ican Poems,” and ‘Selections from the Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin,” in the Handy Volume Classics 
issued by Crowells; a handsome illustrated edition, in 
one volume, of Dickens’ ‘“‘Christmas Carol,” and ‘‘ The 
Cricket on the Hearth” (Baker & Taylor), with illus- 
trations by George Alfred Williams ; and a sumptuous 
presentation of Bret Harte’s famous poem, ‘Her 
Letter” (Houghton, Mifflin), with pictures in color by 
Arthur I. Keller. 

“The Romances of Old France,” by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne (Baker, Taylor), is a very handsomely printed and 
illustrated collection of love-stories of ancient and me- 
dieval France. 

A new edition of Joel Chandler Harris’ latest Uncle 
Remus book, ‘‘Told by Uncle Remus; New Stories of 
Old Plantation,” has been issued by McClure, Phillips, 
with illustrations by A. B. Frost, J. M. Conde, and 


‘“*a BIRD IN SIGHT.” 
(Frontispiece of Burroughs’ ** Ways of Nature.’’) 
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Frank Verbeck. It is the same old Uncle Remus, and 
the same old marvelous tales of animal lore, full of 
gentle humor and kindly negro wisdom. 

Among handsome new editions of works which have 
already found the favor of the reading public this 
season, are: Dr. Henry van Dyke’s ‘ Fisherman’s 
Luck” (Scribners), illustrated ; Kipling’s ‘‘The Seven 
Seas” (Appleton), illustrated and with marginal dec- 
orations ; and Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘Seats of the Mighty” 
(Appleton), illustrated. 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 


‘*Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter,” by 
Theodore Roosevelt (Scribners), is one of the very few 
instances of a book written by a President of the United 
States and published during .his term in office. A 
portion of the material included in this volume ap- 
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(Illustration from ‘*‘ Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
Hunter.”” Photograph by W. Sloan Simpson.) 


peared, it is true, some years ago in the publications of 
the Boone and Crockett Club. Inits present dress, how- 


ever, it appeals to a far larger portion of the American . 


public. Other chapters relating to the President’s bear 
and wolf hunts of the spring of 1905 are just now com- 
ing out in the current issues of Scribner’s Monthly. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s literary method in treating of outdoor 
subjects is well known. It is characterized by a thor- 
ough-going purpose to do something more than merely 
narrate the author’s personal adventures. The real 
groundwork of all Mr. Roosevelt’s writing on these sub- 
jects is the broad, scientific method of the naturalist ; 
and a naturalist Mr. Roosevelt preéminently is. as was 
clearly pointed out in an article by Mr. Grinnell in the 
November number of the Country Calendar. Interest 
in his present book will no doubt be heightened by the 
fact that many of the illustrations are from photo- 
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graphs taken by the President himself or by members 
of his family. 

The new book by John Burroughs, ‘‘ The Ways of 
Nature” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is largely taken up 
with the subject of animal intelligence. Mr. Burroughs, 
as is well known,'has deemed it his duty to offer a vig- 
orous protest against the current tendency to humanize 
animal life, especially in stories and other forms of lit- 
erature designed for children’s reading. More than 
two years ago, this protest was voiced in the paper en- 
titled “‘Real and Sham in History,” which Mr. Bur- 
roughs contributed to the Atlantic Monthly. That 
paper is not included in this new collection of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ essays, but some of the results of the wide- 
spread discussion which followed its publication are 
embodied in several chapters of the present work. The 
whole discussion is pervaded by Mr. Burroughs’ well- 
known charm of style and clearness of statement. 

In “Arizona Sketches” (New York: The Grafton 
Press), Dr. Joseph A. Munk gives much interesting in- 
formation about that wonderland of our great South- 
west. He describes not only the Grand Cafion of Colo- 
rado, with which we are all more or less familiar from 
former accounts, but also such little-known phenomena 
as the Meteorite Mountain and the oddities of desert 
vegetation. Heshows, for example,that within a radius 
of twenty-five miles there are seven distinct zones of 
vegetation, in which he declares that the variety of life 
cannot be duplicated anywhere else on the globe. There 
are also interesting chapters on the structures of the 
Cliff Dwellers, and entertaining accounts of the habits 
and customs of the snake dancers, the modern Moquis. 
The book is profusely illustrated from photographs. 

In ‘‘Sporting Sketches,” by Edwyn Sandys (Mac- 
millan), there are many readable bits of description, as 
well as fascinating tales of wild-life, hunting reminis- 
cences, and all in all a choice collection of out-of-door 
lore, such as only a born sportsman could accumulate. 


TRAVEL SKETCHES, 


A notable exception among the published impres- 
sions of the United States written by distinguished for- 
eign visitors is the volume entitled ‘‘ In the Land of the 
Strenuous Life,” by Abbé Felix Klein, of Catholic Uni- 
versity of Paris (Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co.). This 
is the author’s translation of a book that has already 
had much popularity in 
France. We say that 
this is an exception SNvorihiern 
among books of -its ° 
class in that the writ- Tals 
er’s conclusions are al- 
most invariably favor- 
able to American insti- 
tutions. The abbé pro- 
tests, ina vein of pleas- 
antry, that the only 
Americans whom he 
encountered in his 
travels in the United 
States two years ago 
were honest people, and 
possibly the best of the 
nation. On his next 
journey, he hopes to 
meet at least a few indi- 
viduals of another 
class. The abbé natu- 
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Illustration (reduced) from ‘* New Creations in Plant Life.’” 


rally met many of the representatives of his own faith, 
and especially priests and bishops interested in Catholic 
education. His book contains, therefore, quite a fund 
of information regarding the Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. There are also interest- 
ing chapters on Chicago, St. Louis and the World’s Fair, 
New York, Washington, and other American cities. 

The first full and authoritative account of the life 
and work of Luther Burbank, concerning whom so 
much has appeared of late in American magazines, 
has been written by W. S. Harwood, under the title of 
‘“New Creations in Plant Life” (Macmillan). .The 
American reading public has shown its disposition to: 
read with avidity everything published about this won- 
derful man, and we have no doubt that the present ex- 
position of his methods will meet with popular favor. 
Mr. Harwood has had exceptional opportunities to fa- 
miliarize himself with Mr. Burbank’s remarkable work 
in California, and all who read his descriptions of the 
various aspects of that work may rest assured that they 
are based on accurate observation, authenticated by Mr. 
Burbank himself. 

Mr. William J. Long’s studies of animal life in the 
far North—‘‘ Northern Trails” (Boston: Ginn & Co.)— 
affords the author an opportunity to explain somewhat. 
more fully than he had done in earlier works his views. 
on the question of animal instinct. Mr. Long believes. 
that the word instinct is often used to cover our own 
blindness and lack of observation. The motives gov- 
erning an animal’s action he believes to be often much 
like our own, but more simple and natural than ours. 
The life of the higher animals he believes to be directed 
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by nothing less than a “very wide-awake intelligence.” 
Mr. Long’s illustrations, drawn from the animal life of 
Labrador and Newfoundland, are extremely interesting 
—the more so because these « ‘mals are comparatively 
unfamiliar to mest America.  aturalists. The illustra- 
tions of the present volume, like those of Mr. Long’s 
earlier series, are from drawings by Charles Copeland. 

Mr. William E. Curtis’ ‘‘Egypt, Burma, and Brit- 
ish Malaysia” (Revell) is another of his descriptive, in- 
formational volumes, so many of which have already 
come from the pen of the same author. Mr. Curtis tells 
of things he has seen, and garnishes his narrative with 
a great deal of historical and descriptive information 
which makes very interesting reading. There are a 
number of excellent illustrations in this volume. 

In “A Wanderer in Holland” (Macmillan), Mr. E. V. 
Lucas records a series of personal impressions of Ho!l- 
land and the Dutch people, gathered during three ex- 
tended visits, ‘‘together with an accretion of matter, 
more or less pertinent, drawn from many stories old 
and new.” A number of excellent illustrations, some 
of them in color, add interest to the volume. 

It has been reserved for an American girl, Miss 
Katharine A. Carl, to be the first foreign guest since 
Marco Polo in the pal- 
ace of a Chinese sov- 
ereign. Miss Carl was 
entertained for several 
months in the palace 
of that very remarka- 
ble woman, Tze-Shi, 
the Dowager-Empress 
of China, while she 
painted four portraits 
of the Empress, one of 
them for the St. Louis 
Exposition. In her 
book, ‘“‘ With the Dow- 
ager Empress” (Cen- 
tury), Miss Carl tells 
the story of her ex- 
periences. In textand 
picture, she relates 
how she lived, what 
the Empress did and 

MISS KATHARINE A. CARL said, and also de- 

scribes many of theso- 
cial customs and religious rites. Of this sovereign 
lady, Miss Carl says: ‘‘I found her majesty by far the 
most fascinating personality it has ever been my good 
fortune to study at such close range.” 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE, 


Mr. Edward Stanwood’s life of James Gillespie Blaine 
begins the second ‘‘ American Statesmen” series(Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), which will be devoted to the lives 
of men most prominent in American statecraft since 
the Civil War. Mr. Stanwood is the author of a well- 
known ‘History of the Presidency” and ‘“‘ American 
Tariff Controversies.” He is a native of Maine, and has 
been acquainted all his life with the State which Mr. 
Blaine so long and ably represented. Even leaving out 
of account the interest which attaches to so vigorous a 
personality, the scenes and events through which Mr. 
Blaine moved in the most stirring years of his life are 
now matters of history, and a clear-cut biography such 
as Mr. Stanwood has written makes a capital medium 
through which the younger generation of American 
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THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


readers and students may be made familiar with the 
post bellum period of our politics. Mr. Stanwood gives 
especial attention to those episodes in Blaine’s career 
which were most frequently represented by his enemies 
as more or less discreditable. Mr. Stanwood makes an 
able defense of Blaine against the attacks of his political 
opponents. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has written sev- 
eral volumes of reminiscences and autobiography, none 
of which is more entertaining than his last book, en- 
titled, ‘‘Part of a Man’s Life” (Houghton, Mifflin), in 
which he expresses his views upon public questions 
and literary subjects in the form of essays which par- 
take largely of history and autobiography. The race 
question, ‘‘The Aristocracy of the Dollar,” and ‘‘The 
Cowardice of Culture” are among the topics treated. 
There are also pleasant references to New England 
transcendentalism, to the American popular lecture 
system once known as the Lyceum, and to several Eng- 
lish literary themes. Surely such observations as these 
of Colonel Higginson on the intellectual and social de- 
velopments witnessed in so longa life as his are well 
worth while. 

In the series of “American Crisis Biographies” 
(Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs & Co.), Mr. John Ran- 
dolph Spears contributes a life of Admiral Farragut. 
This is by no means the first time that this typical 
American sailor’s life has been written, but the well- 
known accuracy of Mr. Spears’ writing on historical 
subjects insures in the present volume a painstaking re- 
gard to the facts of history. Among other materials 
heretofore unpublished, Mr. Spears has been enabled 
to utilize hundreds of documents, gathered from both 
Union and Confederate sources, which are to appear 
in the ‘‘ Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
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Navies.” Admiral Farragut was a rugged character, 
whose memory is revered by thousands of survivors of 
the Civil War. 

A new biography of Captain Myles Standish, by 
Tudor Jenks (Century), makes short work of some of 
the popular traditions that have gathered around the 
personality of the only military character in the annals 
of our Pilgrim fathers. The story of the courtship of 
Priscilla by John Alden, acting in behalf 6f Standish, 
as related by Longfellow, is one of the delightful tales 
thus cruelly disposed of. But the facts in the career of 
this sturdy defender of the Pilgrim faith which ,have 
been disclosed by Mr. Jenks’ researches more than atone 
for the loss of a few unsupported traditions. Myles 
Standish was not only commander of the little military 
force that did battle with the Indians on behalf of the 
Pilgrim settlers, but he served also in the capacity of 
magistrate, as engineer, explorer, interpreter, merchant, 
and even as a physician. None among the Plymouth 
settlers did more to secure the ultimate success of the 
colony against great odds than did this modest soldier. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Jenks will continue his 
studies of these pioneer worthies in our country’s his- 
tory, begun so auspiciously with his life of John Smith, 
which was published a year ago. 

Mr. Charles Ferris Gettemy has written “The True 
Story of Paul Revere” (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). 
This book gives all 
the important inci- < 
dents in the life of. GE 
this American hero, ( io 
including his mid- 
night ride, his arrest 
and court-martial, 
and his later impor- 
tant’ public services. 
The real value of the 
book lies in the light 
which it throws on lo- 
cal Revolutionary 
history, and especial- 
ly on the alliance 
with France and the 
adoption of the Con- 
stitution. There is 
a full account 
included of the Pe- WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
nobscot expedition. 

Apropos of the centennial of the birth of William 
Lloyd Garrison, a brief selection of ‘‘The Words of 
Garrison” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) has been com- 
piled, chiefly from the four-volume life of Garrison 
written by his children. There is added a biographical 
sketch, with a list of portraits, bibliography, and 
chronology. 

In “Washington and the West” (Century), the 
father of his country appears in the character of the 
first great national expansionist. This book contains 
Washington’s diary of September, 1784, kept during his 
journey into the Ohio basin in the interest of acommer- 
cial union between the Great Lakes and the Potomac 
River. A commentary upon the diary is furnished by 
Mr. Archer B. Hulbert, the author of ‘‘ Historic High- 
ways of America.” The diary, with the accompanying 
notes, throws much light on the attitude of Washing- 
ton toward the development of the West after the close 
of the Revolution. It also shows Washington’s practi- 
cal position dn the question of internal improvements. 








PAUL REVERE. 


War-time reminiscences of Southern women seem to 
have been gaining vogue of late. One publishing house 
in particular,—that of Doubleday, Page & Co.,—has 
brought out a number of volumes of this character. 
The latest is entitled ‘‘A Southern Girl in 61,” and 
gives the recollections of a Confederate Senator’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. G. Giraud Wright. Mrs. Wright, at the out- 
break of the Civil War, was Miss Louise Wigfall, the 
daughter of Senator Louis T. Wigfall, of Texas. She 
lived with her father 
in Washington, just 
before the war, and 
from the early stages 
of the conflict to its 
close she saw much of 
the home life of leading 
Southern statesmen 
and their families, and 
was familiar with the 
trials and sufferings of 
the Southern people. 
‘The feminine spirit of 
the Confederacy,” 
which has been made 
one of the chapter titles 
of this book, is cleverly 
interpreted by this 
writer, who was actu- 
Frontispiece (reduced) from “A ally a part of the stir- 

Southern Girl in ’61.” ring scenes which she 
narrates. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Mrs. Roger A. 
Pryor’s ‘“‘Reminiscences of Peace and War” (Macmil- 
lan), which appeared something over a year ago and 
was noticed in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS at that time, 
has recently been issue’. This is one of the best and 
most readable books of its class. 
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A REVIEW OF THE 


GOODLY number of readers, no doubt, are puz- 
zled by the lists of ‘“‘ best selling books” which 
from time to time are given out by the retail venders 
of literature. It is certain, however, that among those 
thus perplexed there are a number who at last con- 
clude such lists to indicate some sort of superiority in 
the works mentioned. In reality, the books so distin- 
guished are merely the most popular books, and there- 
fore sold by the largest quantities, in the market of 
literary novelties,—though, from the critical point of 
view, they might be the best, the worst, or an assort- 
ment of mediocrity. We believe it, would be unusual 
for the reviewer of a season’s symposium of fiction him- 
self to make up a list of what he considered ought to be 
the best-selling novels ; nevertheless, the present writer, 
with the interest of good literary taste at heart, and 
desirous of aiding and abetting meritorious scribes, is 
willing to assume a moderate risk. So that for the 
benefit of those honoring us with a patient ear, we give, 
in alphabetic order, the names of half-a-dozen works of 
fiction seeming to us especially laudable. These are: 
‘“‘The Divine Fire,” ‘‘ The Edge of Circumstance,” ‘‘ The 
Garden of Allah,” ‘‘The House of Mirth,” ‘‘Iole,” and 
‘“*Kipps.” Of course, however, we are not hereby issu- 
ing a pontifical proclamation of infallible choice. 


NOVELS OF NATIONAL AMERICAN iMPORT. 


Treating the eighty odd volumes under notice in 
convenient classification, let us begin with the books of 
national, that is to say American, import. By far the 
finest novel of the year dealing with American life is 
‘““The House of Mirth,” of which the author is Edith 
Wharton, and which Charles Scribner’s Sons have done 
so admirably well to enroll among their publications. 
“‘The House of Mirth ”—ironical titie !—is, so to speak, 
the memoir of a soul doomed to degradation... Lily Bart 
was born and bred in affluent surroundings, in the center 
of that thoughtless comfort, that extravagant ease, that 
large luxurious life believed by every woman of Amer- 
ica’s plutocracy to be her natural right. Tasteful in 
her habits and wasteful in gratifying them, restless in 
her moods and reckless in their unreined, unrestrained 
expression, Lily Bart could not stop when prudence 
might yet have saved her. Jewelry, flowers, handsome 
gowns, costly laces, constant travel, gambling debts, 
depleted resources which at last were reduced to a mere 
pittance when a certain legacy went the wrong way. 
Meanwhile, a married male friend sees her impending 
plight, ‘‘advises” her in the matter of “investments,” 
brings her ample profits—from his own pocket. Though 
disliking this man, she must conciliate, must cozen 
him—so that the flow of gold may continue. Then she 
discovers that he has been giving her money—and that 
he wants a return. The only escape from poverty is 
marriage, and after failing to entrap a rich, respectable 
bore, Lily must demean herself to tolerating a rich, re- 
pulsive cad. Him she misses too, while at the same 
time her relations with other wealthy friends become 
disrupted, and Lily,—helpless, futile parasite,—is turned 
upon an impassive world to make her livelihood. But 
she is tragically unfit to survive a struggle for exist- 
ence ertailing laborious pertinacity, self-denying thrift, 
unflinching hardiness. One can but feel relieved at 


SEASON’S FICTION. 


her liberation by death from the ultimate shame that 
falls upon penniless handsome women whose god is 
pleasure. We have touched only the main theme, which, 
like the whole story, is worked out in a manner to stamp 
the writer a genius, and give her name a place in the 
history of American literature. 

Unluckily for David Graham Phillips, his novel, ‘‘ The 
Deluge” (Bobbs-Merrill), contains a situation analogous 
to that of Lily Bart and one of her prospective hus- 
bands. The palpable coarseness, the repellent obtru- 
sion, of a blatant, 
unscrupulous up- 
start, Mrs. Wharton 
paints in their real 
aspect, Mr. Phillips, 
on the other hand, 
attempting to pro- 
duce a picture of 
great moral 
strength with these 
same colors. No 
wonder he fails! 








Bellard’s Inspira- 
tion” (Harper), we 
find no such young 
mistake committed 
as the distortion of 
human characteris- 
tics from their true 
significance, For 
in Mr. Howells’ lit- 
erary art all persons 
of high taste and educated intellect do rejoice. ‘Miss 
Bellard’s Inspiration,” though but a slight love tale, 
embodies a maturity of conception, a surety of view, a 
subtle phraseology, anexquisite use of irony, and, with- 
al, a sedate, appeasing dignity. Quite without art ap- 
pears, by contrast, Robert Herrick’s crude “‘ Memoirs of 
an American Citizen ” (Macmillan.) A. boy named Ed- 
ward Harrington comes to Chicago with a few cents in 
his pocket, secures work, and by dint of those qualities 
which bring worldly success, after amassing a fortune 
in business, pushes his way to the Capitol as Senator 
from Illinois. The author attempts to maintain the 
‘local atmosphere” of Chicago by much reference to 
railroad conspiracies, stock speculations, the industries 
of lobbying and meat-packing, the World’s Fair, the 
anarchist riots of the Haymarket, etc. ‘‘Noble” senti- 
ments are scattered across the pages in profusion. But 
one thing Professor Herrick has achieved in spite of 
himself: he has somehow put,—no, hammered,—to- 
gether a rough image of the American self-made man ; 
has forcibly, though clumsily, exhibited his energy and 
enterprise, his fertile initiative and huge activity, his 























DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


love of money, his ruthless truculence, his barbarous ° 


scorn of everything that does not conduce to material 
prosperity. 

A far more skillful book lies before us, called ‘The 
Long Day” (Century Company). This half-romantic, 
half-sociological, autobiography reveals most faithful- 
ly all that three hundred pages could expose concern- 
ing the lodging, nourishment, dress, occupations, amuse- 
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ments, manners, morals, even the very vernacular of 
the New York working-girl. Who the author is we do 
not know, but are able to declare her endowed with ex- 
traordinary powers of observation. Joined to an ef- 
fective capacity for description, this anonymous writer 
owns a deep sympathy with the class she knows so 
well. One so gifted evidently never was a working- 
girl,—the publisher’s specious announcement on the 
title page notwithstanding,—except for the purpose ac- 
knowledged by herself (on page 274): ‘‘When it came 
to me to write this little book I voluntarily labored, a 
week here, a week there, at various trades ;” and her 
record of the result makes a story that is nothing less 
than fascinating. 


TYPES OF AMERICAN LIFE. 

Besides the above, there have been issued a dozen or 
so works of fiction, touching other national subjects, 
which, though not of worid-convulsing power, may be 
suitably enumerated here. 

That the country newspaper affords grave preoccu- 
pation to its subscribers and unseemly mirth to those 
who dwell in Babylon, Eugene Thwing is fully aware, 
himself endowed with a neat sense of humor. One 
could have wished, however, that ‘* The Man from Red 
Keg” (Dodd, Mead) had been restricted to this, a suffi- 
cient issue. Too many cooks,—words, we mean,—spoil 
the book. Glorification of the cowboy as a splendid 








Frontispiece (reduced) from “ Curly,” by Roger Pocock. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) 


hero (full of whiskey and valor), whom men fear and 
women love, still captivates misinformed urbanites, 
Had they ever lived with ‘‘Curly” (Little, Brown) or 
‘Ben Blair” (McClurg) in a filthy ‘‘shack” on some 
dreary, monotonous plain of Arizona or South Dakota, 
they would feel disposed to write as follows to the au- 
thors, Messieurs Pocock and Lillibridge: ‘‘ Kindly say 
whether by adventure you generally mean hunting for 
fleas.” Adventures of that sort may possibly have 
befallen some of the Southwestern ‘Road Builders” 
(Macmillan), who, according to Samuel Merwin, live a 
succession of wondrous, thrilling deeds while occupied 
at laying rails and ties. 

Manual labor receives more rational description at 
the hands of Octave Thanet and Arthur Stanwood 
Pier ; both ‘‘ The Man 
of the Hour” (Bobbs- 
Merrill) and ‘The 
Ancient Grudge” 
(Houghton, Mifflin) 
treat of the mechan- 
ic’s position as worker 
and striker. “The 
Divining Rod” (Lit- 
tle, Brown), by Fran- 
cis N. Thorpe, takes 
one back to pioneer 
Gays in the Pennsyl- 
vania oil fields ; Rob- 
ert Barr—that clever 
Scot—provides a vol- 
ume of Frenzied 
Finance under the 
title of ‘‘The Specu- 
lations of John Steel” 
(Stokes); Elliott 
Flower’s “Best. Poli- 
cy” - (Bobbs - Merrill) 
recommends you to insure your life. ‘‘The Debtor” 
(Harper), ‘‘The Coming of the Tide” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin), and ‘“‘ Rose o’ the River” (Houghton, Mifflin) are 
simple, quiet stories of New England, told by three 
well-known lady romanticists,—Mary E. Wilkins, Mar- 
garet Sherwood, and Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Every-day life in a small community of Indiana 
might not appear a magnet for the romancer’s pen ; 
at all events, Booth Tarkington’s ‘‘Conquest of Ca- 
naan” (Harper) is a very dull novel. And let us end 
these remarks by asking: If your life were saved by a 
scoundrel, ought you to betray him, supposing the hap- 
piness of a woman you loved Were at stake? For Maud 
Wilder Goodwin’s solution go to ‘Claims and Coun- 
terclaims” (Doubleday, Page.) 





MARGARET SHERWOOD. 


BRITISH AUTHORS AND SUBJECTS. 


Vast in area, population, and activities, the British 
dominions offer unlimited scope for story-telling. To 
begin with a remote spot of that ever-spreading empire, 
let us quote from G. B. Lancaster’s ‘‘Sons o’ Men” 
(Doubleday, Page), which has to do with sheep-rancl- 
ing: ‘ You'll see the New Zealander in the rivers. They 
tear out a way for themselves, skip ahead, and ride 
down to the sea with a strength and reckless you-be 
damnedness that is entirely theirown. They go their 
own lonely ways through the country, and if you inter- 
fere with ’em, they’ll undermine your supports and 
leave you in a muddle of shingle. Youcan’t sail a boat 
on many of our rivers ; they are too untamed.” Sharp 
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yet graphic outline of this style makes ‘‘Sons o’ Men” 
lively reading—and informative as well. Doings more 
than lively—tempestuous—may be contemplated as 
having passed of yore in Bonnie Scotland, recounted by 
S. R. Crockett under the title of ‘‘ The Cherry Ribband” 
(Barnes), while across the water Canon Sheehan finds 
inspiration to write ‘“‘Glenanaar.” Not often does a 
Roman Catholic priest compose a novel, and it is there- 
fore interesting to note that the steady old house of 
Longmans, Green & Co., which half a century back 
gave its imprint to Car- 

-dinal Newman’s ‘“ Cal- ; ae 
lista” (depicting the aE 
persecution of Chris- 
tians in third-century 
Rome), to-day puts out 
‘“*Glenanaar.” The rev- 
erend canon relates 
how one Terence Casey, 
who went to America 
to seek his fortune, re- 
turned after twenty 
‘years to seek a bride,— 
his unforgotten sweet- 
heart,—but how he 
married her daughter 
instead. 

A small community 
of Cornwall, at that 
parlous time when in- 
vasion was threatened by Bonaparte, had among its 
most doughty defenders-to-be ‘‘The Mayor of Troy” 
(Scribner), shown by A. T. Quiller-Couch as an impor- 
tant official, not only tremendous in arms, but funny,— 
though he knew it not,—on many occasions. ‘Starve- 
crow Farm” (Longmans), numbering about four hun- 
dred pages, and coming from the hand of Stanley J. 
Weyman, of course, bristles with multitudinous ad- 
ventures. 

Anthony Hope’s ‘Servant of the Public” (Stokes) 
seems to prove that nature never intended actresses to 
become wives and mothers. The histrionic heroine of 
this novel bubbles and sparkles like the alluring, insi- 
ious beverage she quaffs with such gusto,—causing 
you to ponder, next morning, the substantial virtues of 
the domestic teapot. ‘‘He and Hecuba” (Appleton), by 
the Baroness von Hutten, through its hysterical staging 
reminds one somewhat of that eminent social melodra- 
matist Miss M. C. Another lady of melodramatic pro- 
pensities, Katherine Cecil Thurston, hands ‘‘The Gam- 
bler” to the Harper Brothers for publication. Clodagh 
has inherited her father’s passion for gaming,—thereby 
losing herself in a labyrinth of troubles, as the ultimate 
escape from which she elects suicide. But just as 
Clodagh is about to leap off the precipice into the sea, a 
nice, kind old woman hastens up, waving a telegram. 
Even death must retire before an unopened telegram; 
after reading it, Clodagh changes her mind. Deciding 
not to jump down among those nasty, clammy, uncom- 
fortable rocks, she suddenly,—without reference to any- 
thing whatever,—screams aloud: ‘‘Hannah! There is a 
God, after all! There is a God!” Curtain—applause— 
recessional by the band. 

Very differently writes May Sinclair, and if ‘The 
Divine Fire” (Holt) spring from anything but a di- 
vine afflatus, then is the moon really made of green 
cheese. We do not assert ‘‘The Divine Fire” to be a 
great narration,—Mrs. Thurston tells a story better 














CANON SHEEHAN. 


than Miss Sinclair,—but, though a mediocre piece of 
construction, marred by diffuseness and irrelevancies, 
this novel should be ‘read for its splendidly successful 
character studies. Of these, Flossie,—nicknamed “ the 
Beaver,”—a selfish, ealculating, mean-spirited little 
middle-class Philistine, quite incapable of penetrating 
her poetic lover’s noble code of honor, will perhaps gain 
the most suffrages. But to some readers Jewdwine, 
the smug, infallible, pedantic London editor, patroniz- 
ing talents far above his own, always shifting and 
shunting his vaunted literary principles to suit the ex- 
pedient hour,—to some readers: this Jewdwine, this 
pompous literary sham, will seem the book’s dominant 
psychologic creation, fit, moreover, for the pages of a 
Meredith. And half-a-dozen minor personal sketches 
could be mentioned, delightful,—as Miss Sinclair’s sense 
of humor is besides,—to the cultivated appraiser. ° 

‘“‘Kipps” (also a Scribner book) is another triumph 
in the art of presenting character. H. G. Wells has 
taken a simple son of the people, apprenticed him to a 
draper at Folkestone, allowed him an inheritance, and 
launched him upon aspirations of gentility. The am- 
bitious but ‘h”-less Kipps, ’opelessly battling with 
Rules and Manners of Good Society, perspiring for 
spiritual light at the Anagram Tea, hiding a pair of 
purple-slippered feet from an assembly of metropolitan 
diners-out—scenes like these would make Moses laugh. 
Yet all through Mr. 
Wells’ clever study in 
stupidity one sympa- 
thizes with Kipps while 
smiling at him. That 
egregious British snob- 
bery, so palpably dis- 
played and flayed by 
Mr. Wells, finds a no 
less formidable, indeed 
an actually ferocious, 
chastizer in Bernard 
Shaw, whose “TIrra- 
tional Knot” (Bren- 
tano’s) will, no doubt, 
enjoy a large circula- 
tion. Those, however, 
expecting a moral to 
adorn thetale may suf- 
ferdisappointment. If 
there be any moral (or immoral—according to your point 
of view) inferable, it might appear thus : one whose lifeis 
devoted toart or science should not marry. Swinburne, 
at all events, has never taken unto himself a partner,— 
she might have prevented his publishing ‘‘ Love’s Cross 
Currents” (Harper), the poet’s only novel, whose fame 
will perish unechoed by the walls of time. A tale in 
the epistolary form, ‘‘Love’s Cross Currents” scarcely 
draws attention except through the letters of Lady 
Cheyne, curiously commingling old ideals with new 
ideas. 




















MAY SINCLAIR. 


FROM AND ABOUT OTHER FOREIGN LANDS. 


Once more we speed across the sea, to other foreign 
lands, where ‘‘ The Garden of Allah” (Stokes) inspires 
Robert Hichens to the high endeavor which crowns his 
literary career. Beauty and power,—these are nobly 
conspicuous in Mr. Hichens’ tale, so loftily free from 
the small or paltry, so fervently reciting a grievous 
fault, a great love, a grand renunciation. Sahara—the 
scene of action—is a big place, and none buta big talent 
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could reveal its wondrous, stupendous magic. W. H. 
Hichens’ deep pathos is to some degree shared by the 
Sardinian, Grazia Deledda. Her own country yields 
a romantic pen copious themes, but “After the Di- 
vorce” (Holt) touches one rarely heard of among Ital- 
fan peasants, though not at all strange to the pluto- 
cratic denizens of ‘‘The House of Mirth.” Costantino, 
unjustly jailed for murder,—the law permitting divorce 
in this case,—upon being released finds his Giovanna 
wedded to adrunken wife-beater. Fortunately, the sot 
succumbs to his vice; Costantino and Giovanna are re- 
united. It is a seizing story,—strong, direct, dramatic. 
The elegant society gathering at a villa in the Sabine 
Hills,—see ‘‘The Passport” (Harper), by Richard Bagot, 
—affords a different opportunity to investigate Italian 
life of to-day, while Maurice Hewlett’s romance, ‘‘ The 
Fool Errant ” (Macmillan) opens early in the eighteenth 
century at the famous seat of learning whence a cer- 
tain Doctor Bellario dispatched a beardless substitute 
to plead before the Doge at Venice. Battle, murder, 
and sudden lovesuit the Fool’s taste better than studious 
meditation, so that his fights, amours, banishments, 
imprisonments, allow no drowsiness. He is a glowing 
idealist, and likewise a complete ruffian,—consequently, 
a dangerous fool. A fourth Italian story—much in- 
ferior to these three—comes to hand from Lippincott’s : 
“The Vortex,” by Thomas McKean ; place, the Lake of 
Como ; time, the present. 

Travelers to France may observe what a state of 
perfection the hideous art of advertising has been 
brought to in that country. Duty and necessity com- 
pel a young Italian gentleman to display himself be- 
fore the Parisian public with an advertisement painted 
upon his shorn skull. ‘A Beautiful Lady” (McClure) 
sees and pities. And Booth Tarkington tells the story. 
He tells it, too, with the fine artistic flavor distin- 
guishing his 
‘*“Monsieur 
Beaucaire.”  Ir- 
repressibly fer- 
tile, and still 
faithful to the 
house of Mac- 
millan, Marion 
Crawford now 
publishes “ Fair 
Margaret,” his 
fortieth (?) nov- 
el ; nice little col- 
lege misses are 
very fond of 
Marion Craw- 
ford’s novels. 
Academical 
housemaids 
will perforce en- 
joy Gertrude 
Atherton’s ex- 
cursion to Spain, 
called ‘Travel. 





Illustration (reduced) from “The 
Beautiful Lady.” 


(Harper), since 
that elegant 
classic says about a perfect lady: ‘‘An English aris- 
tocrat, handsome, charming, a guardsman—her heart 
ached with the romance of it.” Nowise sublime, either, 
can we pronounce the anonymous “Trident and the 
Net” (Harper), a very long Breton tale, relieved, how- 


ling Thirds” 





MERE VAILLANT. 
(The village sick nurse.) 
Illustration (reduced) from ‘‘ The Trident and the Net.” 


ever, by a few effective water-color plates of the au- 
thor’s own doing. In ‘‘Sawdust” (The Winston Com- 
pany), Dorothea Gerard has given us a good story of 
the timberlands in the Polish Carpathians. It is a 
well-told romance, in which figure a materialistic, busi- 
ness-driven German sawmill owner, a broken-down Po- 
lish count, some stupid but fascinating Polish peasants, 
and some designing, long-suffering Galician Jews. 
Noch ist Polen nicht verloren, Rupert Hughes seems 
to hope ; certainly, ‘‘ Zal” (Century Company) irradiates 
warm compassion for Polish musicians coming to the 
new world in quest of breadand butter. We should say 
that Jews remaining in the Czar’s domains needed all 
the philanthropy a novelist could suscitate, and from 
the humane point of view we would therefore commend 
Ezra S. Brudno’s * Little Conscript ” (Doubleday). But, 
though no doubt partly veracious, this shocking tale 
of bigoted brutality meted out to Hebrew conscripts 
under Nicholas I. is well mixed with imaginary crim- 
son. As for Russia’s late vanquisher, Japan, only one 
story-writer, this season, goes far enough below the 
surface to probe the national spirit, Alice Mabel Ba- 
con, author of ‘‘In the Land of the Gods,” issued by 
the sponsors of Lafcadio Hearn’s enchanting books— 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


SATIRE AND HUMOR. 


Skipping boldly, now, from Japanese ancestor-wor- 
ship to contemporary satire, we hail Robert Cham- 
bers prince of the last half-year’s production. ‘Iole,” 
issuing from the Appleton house, constitutes a highly 
droll burlesque upon certain fads excrescent from the 
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- plastic and literary arts. Fat, solemn Clarence Guil- 


ford, garrulous apostle of L’ Art Nouveau, has builded 
unto himself The House Beautiful,—not a beautiful 
house,—amid sylvan purlieus, where his eight fair young 
daughters, unspoiled by contact with civilization, dis- 
port themselves in guileless freedom and pink pajamas. 
In the hall of The House Beautiful ‘‘there was abso- 
lutely nothing but a small table, on which reposed a 
single daisy in a glass of water.” Guilford explains: 
“Simplicity,—a single blossom against a background 
of nothing atall . . . the concentration of composition ; 
the elimination of complexity ; the isolation of the con- 
crete in the center of the abstract; something in the 
midstof nothing. It isa very precious thought,”—prov- 
ing, with the remaining pages, how Mr. Chambers has 
no present superior at magnificent nonsense. 





Illustration (reduced) from ‘Concerning Belinda.” 


“A clever and genial satire on society” is the pub- 
lisher’s just announcement respecting ‘‘ Mrs. Radigan ” 
(Scribner). One easily guesses what type Mrs. Radigan 
represents when she says, referring to the Nocastle- 
Bumpschus marriage: ‘‘The duke looked dreadfully 
decomposed at his wedding. . . . It is much more inter- 
esting to be an unhappy duchess than a happy common 
person.” Strong at the grotesque, Nelson Lloyd imag- 
ines one Bishop Bum- 
ble, ‘‘who, over his 
cognac, discoursed at 
great length on his new 
scheme for a church 
race-track.” Mrs. Radi- 
gan,. we subjoin, was 
manageress of a Home 
for Aged But Respect- 
able Unmarried Wo- 
men. 

After such ex@elleut 
fun as Mr. Chambers’ 
and Mr. Lloyd’s, ‘‘ Mi- 
nerva’s Manoeuvres” 
(Barnes), an attempted 
travesty of the Simple 
Life, Nature-study, and 
so on, falls desperately 
flat ; and almost as un- 
hilarious as Charles 
Battell Loomis do we 
find Opie Read, with his 
“Old Lim Jucklin” 
(Doubleday, Page), a 
supposed villare hu- 
morist, but an actual 
bore, dispensing the 
mildest of stale jokes. Part of cover design (reduced) 
Somewhat more inci- from “ Mrs. Raffles.” 




















Frontispiece (reduced) from “Tole.” 


tive to mirth are the reminiscences of several friends, ex- 
changed over pipe and bowl before ‘‘The Wood Fire in 
Number Three” (Scribner), and recorded by F. Hopkin- 


son Smith,—whereas John Kendrick Bangs chronicles. 


the adventures of an amateur crackswoman, widowed 
“Mrs. Raffles” (Harper), at Newport. Whatever hu- 
mor is exhibited in this parody consists of the author’s. 
proving how easy it was for Mr. Hornung to fabricate 
tbe renowned ‘ Raffles” exploits. ‘‘Concerning Belin- 
da” (Doubleday, Page) affords livelier diversion, espe- 
cially the episode ‘‘ Adelina and the Drama;” a girl's 
boarding school in New York forms Eleanor Hoyt’s hu- 
morous occasion. 


HISTORICAL FICTION. 


In this department mediocrity prevails. Charles 
Major once more shines through brilliant incapacity 
when he attempts ‘ Yolanda” (Macmillan), a romantic 
version of the events surrounding young Hapsburg 
Maximilian’s betrothal with Princess Mary, daughter 
to Charles the Bold. The duel between Calli and Maxi- 
milian would alone condemn this writer for a com- 
pletely feeble rhetorician ; surely, the very first demand 
upon the historical romancer is an impressive style. 

Under the Revell imprint appears a painstaking, ani- 
mated, but incredibly adventurous novel of the Fifth 
Crusade,—‘“‘ Raoui,” by James M. Ludlow. H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson essays reincarnating the eighteenth-cen- 
tury beau by means of Sir Piers Blakiston’s supercilious 
personality—see ‘Twisted Eglantine” (Appleton). ‘Re- 
spectable, though uninspiring,” were a benign verdict. 
upon five efforts made to induce consideration of Ameri- 
can history. Robert Chambers elects the Revolution- 
ary War—see “The Reckoning” (Appleton) ; and four 
scribes devote volumes to the Civil War, as follows: 
George Cary Eggleston, ‘A Daughter of the South” 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard); Charles Egbert Craddock, 
‘“The Storm Centre” (Macmillan); Mrs. Burton Harri- 
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son, ‘‘The Carlyles” (Appleton); Jeannie Gould Lin- 
coln, “A Javelin of Fate” (Houghton, Mifflin). No- 
body who has heard of Bonaparte need be told what 
adventure underlies ‘“‘ The Hundred Days” (Appleton), 
which Max Pemberton has indited ; nor will anybody 
start at learning that another, Baroness Orezy, has lit 
upon the French Revolution—employed for ‘‘ The Scar- 
let Pimpernel” (Putnam). Less habitual recourse is 
taken by novelists to the tragedy of poor Emperor Maxi- 
milian, so shamefully deserted by Napoleon III. Ac- 
cording to Eugene T. Lyle, Jr., a certain ‘“‘ Missourian” 
(Doubleday, Page) wandered down to Mexico, and there 
drifted into that sorry imperial tanglement, but (be- 
cause a brave hero in love with a beautiful lady) came 
out safe again. 

We deploringly prophesy a far larger sale for the 
trivial ‘‘ Yolanda” than for Allen French’s book, ‘ He- 
roes of Iceland” (Little, Brown), the dignified result of 
scholarship, research, poetic imagination, lingual effi- 
ciency, and love of the task for its own sake. Mr. 
French’s volume loses nothing through being a con- 
fessed adaptation, since more perspicuously than the 
original transcription does it present the great Ice- 
landic Njal saga, germane by substance to the Niebe- 
lungenlied. Brighter financial favor may await Frank- 
fort Moore’s new.novel, ‘‘ Love Alone is Lord” (Putnam). 
The subject selected is Byron’s infatuation for his 
cousin Mary Chaworth. After her marriage, Byron 
persuades elopement, thus to insure their mutual 





Illustration (reduced) from ‘* Ayesha.” 





(un)happiness forever. Yes, Mary, all will congratulate 
you on fate’s frustration of my Lord Byron’s design. 
No wonder, though, if with such talkers as Lord Hol- 
land and Madame de Staél, such wits as Tom Mooreand 
Sheridan, these pages brim the smartest sort of viva- 
cious repartee. Byron’s character is sketched sans 
prudishness by an 
author whose ev- 
ery book guaran- 
tees a few hours’ 
lively entertain- 
ment. But, oh! 
RECKONING those funereal 
tales of war! By 
ROBERT all means, let us 
Ws hasten from their 
CHAMBERS neighborhood to 
some other 
ground. 


THE 


TALES OF 

FANTASY. 

Here, at once, 
we meet an old 
friend. Rider 
Haggard pub- 
lished ‘‘ King Sol- 
omon’s Mines” 
twenty years ago ; 
since then he has 
often been accused 
of cock-and-bull stories, but never of dullness. Nor 
have the destroying years touched his perennial vigor 
and imagination. ‘‘ Ayesha” (Doubleday, Page), con- 
tinuing “She,” betokens no weariness and no decay. 
Whether you like Rider Haggard or not, you must al- 
low him the true, the telling gift of romantic narration. 





Cover design (reduced). 





Sixth Night 
The Story of the Monkeys 

















Chapter title (reduced) from ‘*Sa’-Zada Tales.” 
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Beside his work, that performed by George Barr Mc- 
‘Cutcheon appears like a schoolboy’s; and when one 
thinks of really fine achievement,—‘‘The Garden of 
Allah,” or ‘The House of Mirth,”—‘‘ Nedra” (Dodd, 
Mead) can evoke nothing but derision. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. offer atonement by affixing their 
trade-mark to Melvin L. Severy’s ‘‘Mystery of June 
13th,” which, though overloaded with superfluous de- 
tails and unnecessary complications, stands out as a 
“detective story” belonging to the highest class,—after 
Poe’s. Geographically, the plot is hatched in two places, 
—New Zealand and New Jersey. The main theme is 
the defrauding of a life insurance company by a man 
who claims to be his own brother, after having had 
himself ostensibly murdered, and having had said 
brother silenced by an awful threat. Mystery, too, 
hovers above ‘‘The Image in the Sand” (Lippincott), 
E. F. Benson dividing his practice of the occult. between 
London drawing-rooms and the Lybian desert. 


ANIMAL AND SEA STORIES. 


Such tales constitute a department, this season, yield- 
ing pleasure almost unalloyed. High skill is the aver- 
age here. Naming Joel Chandler Harris’ “Told by 
Uncle Remus” (McClure), and Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
*‘ Animal Heroes” (Scribner)—merely naming them an- 
nounces two successful works. Mr. Seton’s comic draw- 
ings alone invite praise. Equally pleasant will be dis- 
covered W. A. Fraser’s richly illustrated ‘Sa’-Zada 
Tales” (Scribner); one of the most amusing describes a 
monkey who got ill from eating ‘‘the little berries that 
grow on the 
sticks that cause 
fire,”—namely, 
matches. Chas. 
G. D. Roberts 
contributes the 
biography of..a 
“Red Fox” (L. 
C. Page), and 
good reading it 
makes, too. 
“The Black 
Spaniel’ 
(Stokes), by Rob- 
ert Hichens, 
combats vivisec- 
tion. Edwin 
Carlile Litsey 
lends a drastic 
pen to the strug- 
gle for existence 
among preda- 
tory beasts. One 
might call him 
the apostle of the 
Strenuous Life 
for the animal ; 
kingdom. His ‘“ Race of the Swift” (Little) is written 
with evident enjoyment and no small ability. 

Read one or more of these books, and you will see 
how much the beasts of the field have in common with 
you; what profound similarities of feeling, thought, 
and action exist between you and them; why they 
should be treated with decent care and kindness. 

For the protection of fishes and mollusks, San Fran- 
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Cover design (reduced). 


‘cisco maintains a “ Fish Patrol” (Macmillan); Jack 


London knows about that. He also, under the same 
imprint, will tell you things about ‘‘ The Game”—that 
strictly human diversion of fighting with doubled claws 
and no excuse, not even hunger or anger. To go back 
to the water, Edward Noble’s ‘“‘ Edgeof Circumstance” 
(Dodd, Mead) must be set down a sea-story quite ex- 
ceptional in vivid strength and well worth perusing. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Among the season’s novels are two that might be 
properly designated as gift books, for in point of artistic 
decoration, handsome covers, fine paper, choice typog- 
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Page (reduced) from “The Island of Enchantment.” 


raphy, attractive pictorial matter, the Lippincott and 
Harper firms offer good value when they publish, at 
$2.50 and $1.75, respectively, ‘“‘Miss Cherr y-Blossom of 
Téky6,” by John Luther Long, and “The Island of 
Enchantment,” by Justus Miles Forman. The exter- 
nal merits of either volume can best’ be appreciated 
through inspection at a book shop, but fairness to Mr. 
Long bids us tell him that we shrink from writing 
down our critical opinion of his literary performance. 
‘‘The Island of Enchantment” is a tale of medieval 
Venice, illustrated by Howard Pyle. But “Animal 
Heroes” or “Sa’-Zada Tales” will also bear consider- 
ing from the Christmas shopper’s point of view. 





THE SEASON’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


N the books that come to the review table for this 
season, we note a large number of sentences like 


the following: 

“Mamma dont need us. Hannah can do every- 
thing.for the few of you left, couldn’t she, mamma ?” 
... “Seemsrather small, dowtit?” .. .. ‘* Quickly she 
tied her dust cloth around the broom, and reaching up 
lifted me and my house down . . . when she shook me 
gently off.” 

And yet the book from which the last quotation was 
taken is ultra-didactic. In it the child reader is taught 
‘‘that the microbe lurks in the dish-rag hanging all wet 
beside the sink;” it is taught that the dust and dirt 
must be taken from each step of the hall stairs, so that 
no dust will be raised; that the coal scuttle must stand 
upright by the hearth, and the kindling wood must 
not be ‘chopped on the doorsill.” 

Why is it that these writers of juveniles are ever 
ready to preach tidiness, exactness, law, and order in 
regard to the child’s deportment in studying and play- 
ing, eating and working, and yet sometimes they them- 
selves have not the mental discipline to marshal their 
English into idiomatic order? Is it that their slovenly 
sentences accuse them of slipshod methods of thought ? 
Or should we admit that English is very difficult to 
write correctly. Even Stevenson is caught napping (if 
the Scribner reprint is reliable) in the quotation we 
give, when he writes, ‘ For there’s very few children!” 
And even when their sentences conform to the laws of 
rhetoric, there is often a striving for the picturesque 
adjective and for the forced simile that isso out of place 
in a juvenile. 

It is a relief to find among this year’s books new edi- 
tions of Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Under the Lilacs,” Stevenson’s 
“Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” and Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s rewritten story 
of Sara Crewe, entitled 
‘““A Little Princess.” 
In these volumes the 
authors set up a stand- 
ard of writing for child- 
hood that is supreme 
because it is natural. 
In them the fantastic- 
al, dramatic, or senti- 
mental pointis brought 
out because it is re- 
lieved against a back- 
ground of simplicity, 
while the average writ- 
er frequently loses her 
points because she (the 
juvenile author is usu- 
ally a woman) is strain- 
ing at every stroke of 
the pen. 

In her introduction, Mrs. Burnett tells us of the gen- 
esis of ‘‘A Little Princess” (with illustrations in color 
by Ethel Franklin Betts; published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons): 

“T do not know,” she says, ‘‘ whether many people 
realize how much more than is ever written there As 

















Illustration (reduced) from 
“A Little Princess.” 





is in a story,—how many parts of it are never told,— 
how much more happened than there is in the book one: 
holds in one’s hand and pores over. When I wrote the 
story of ‘Sara Crewe,’I guessed that a great deal more 
had happened at Miss Minchin’s than I had had time to 
find out just then.” 


























Illustration (reduced) from ‘Sir Toady Crusoe.” 


After ‘“‘Sara Crewe” was published, and the play of 
‘¢ A Little Princess” was produced, her publishers asked 
her to rewrite Sara’s story ‘‘and put into it all the 
things and people who had been left out before,” and 
Mrs. Burnett has done this in a manner that should be 
a vade mecum for all story-writers. 

In their flamboyant methods they are always anx- 
ious to search for the telling adjectives and for striking 
similes, but Mrs. Burnett uses the methods of Addison, 
Lamb, and Wordsworth, and choosing the most direct. 
language possible, allows her subject-matter to paint 
the picture. How much more graphic is the following : 

““¢Tf Sara had been a boy and lived a century ago,’ 
her father used to say, ‘she would have gone about the 
country with her sword drawn, rescuing and defending 
every one in distress; she always wants to fight when 
she sees people in trouble.’” 
than if Mrs Burnett had written: ‘‘She would have 
traversed the country like a feminine Quixote, with a 
sword ever ready to rescue imprisoned duennas and de- 
fend damsels in distress. She straightway waxes bel- 
ligerent on encountering affliction.” Yet this latter 
style is the one nearly always selected by the writer of 
mediocre talent. 

Could two lines give a more vivid picture than these ? 
—‘*Miss Amelia stumbled up from her knees with a 
heavy sigh, Lottie’s fat little legs kicked as hard as 
ever.” In this whole scene between Miss Amelia, Lot- 
tie, and Sara Crewe, there is not the slightest effort on 
Mrs. Burnett’s part to select telling adjectives: situa- 
tion and contrast of characters alone are made to tell. 

Of course all this clear writing would count for little 
if it were not that Mrs. Burnett chooses characters that 
are so worthy of being put into story books, and that 
she is able to sustain these characters with a firm touch 
from the beginning to the end of her story. ‘A Little 
Princess” is the leading child’s book of the year. 





























THE SEASON’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


DOMESTIC DRAMAS. 


And now at last the sun is going down behind the 
wood, | And 1 am very happy, for I know that I’ve 
deen good.—STEVENSON. 


Two attractive volumes are, ‘‘The Boynton Pluck,” 
by Helen Ward Banks, illustrated by Clyde O. Deland 
(Penn Publishing Company), and ‘‘ How Barbara Kept 
Her Promise,” by Nina Rhoades, illustrated by Bertha 
Davidson (Lee & Shepard). Both these stories are told 
with directness, so that interest is kept up from the 
first page to the last. 

“Marion Harland” follows the success of her ‘‘ When 
Grandmother Was New” by ‘“‘ When Grandmother Was 
Fourteen” (illus- 
trated by Etheldred 
B. Barry; published 
by the Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company). 
Mrs. Terhune, a vei- 
eran with the pen, 
writing of things she 
herself has seen, gives 
us vivid pictures of 
home-life in Virginia 
before the war. 

Edwin L. Sabin 
writes in short para- 
graphs, with plenty 
of dialogue, so that 
his volume is easy 
reading, and while 
the story of “The 
Beaufort Chums” 
(illustrated by 
Charles Copeland ; 
published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co.) is 
one of rather com- 
monplace adventure, there are some true descriptions 
inits pages. The description of the imprisoned dog de- 
serted in the house half-flooded by the rising Mississippi 
is exceedingly graphic: ‘‘He barked and whined, and 
crouched and stretched, one end willing and the other 
end afraid ; and on the very brink he always balked.” 

S. R. Crockett adds this year to the reputation he 
has won, through 
“Sweetheart Travel- 
ers” and ‘Sir Toady 
Lion,” asa Dickens-like 
depicter of child - life, 
by giving us a truly 
humorous, good long 
story about the further 
adventure of Sir Toady 
Lion, whose new alias, 
“Sir Toady Crusoe,” 
in these adventures 
gives the name to the 
book. There have been 
written, almost since 
7 the Ark’s surround- 
| ings were described, de- 
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criptions of lakes that 
lay ‘“‘smooth as mir- 
rors” and rivers that 
wound through valleys 
“like silver ribbons,” 
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“The Pleasant Tragedies of 
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and so on in stereo- 
typed language, but we 
know that Mr. Crock- 
ett thinks for himself 
when we read, “The 
‘Lake’ of Creed spread 
away to the north and 
south, steel- gray and 
glimmering like the 
blade of a new knife.” 
The volume is illustra- 
ted by Gordon Brown 
(Frederick A. Stokes 
Company). 

The tenth volume of 
the ‘Little Pepper” 
series is entitled ‘Ben 
Pepper,” illustrated by 
Eugenie M. Wireman 
(Lothrop Publishing 
Company). The au- 
thor, Margaret Sidney, 
writes of Ben: ‘He is 
the eldest-born of 
Mother Pepper’s brood, and her mainstay after the 
father died,—the quiet, ‘steady-as-a-rock boy,’ as the 
Badgertown people all called him; with lots of fun in 
him, too, because he could not help it, being a Pepper,” 
—was worthy of a book to himself. 

“The Family on Wheels,” adapted from the French 
(why not give credit to the author?) by J. MacDonald 
Oxley, illustrated by E. Boyd Smith (Thomas Y. Cro- 
well & Co.), is a sweet story of a tabloid circus,—one 
most sagacious elephant, one horse, one curly dog, and 
a family of four lovable child performers, all well worth 
telling a story about. 

From the Lothrop Publishing Company come ‘‘ Laura 
in the Mountains,” by Henri- 
etta R. Eliot, and ‘ Dolly’s 
Double,” by Ethel Wood. 

From Lee & Shepard come 
“The Children of Bedford 
Court,” third volume of the 
“Janet” series, by Grace Le 
Baron; ‘‘Cordelia’s Pathway 
Out,” by Edna A. Foster, editor 
of the Children’s Page in The 
Youth’s Companion ;” and 
“My Little Lady-in-Waiting,” 
by Louise E. Catlin, with ex- 

BY cellent illustrations by E. 
MARION : HARLAND Pollak. 
= An author who, like Marion 
Harland, is a popular favorite 
is “ Pansy ”—Mrs. G. R. Alden. 
Her earlier books, numbering 
more than one hundred, were 
mainly for young children. This year’s story, however, 
“David Ransom’s Watch,” illustrated by Ernest Fos- 
berg (Lothrop Publishing Company), is more fitted 
for youths and adults. The characters are plain peo- 
ple, and the hero, Ransom, a fellow of sterling worth. 

The ‘Little Colonel” is no longer the quick-tem- 
pered baby that stamped her tiny foot at her grand- 
father, butshe has grown into a miss of sweet sixteen, 
to be admired ‘‘from her broad silk shoelaces to the 
pink tips of her carefully menicured finger nails!” 
(What would Miss Alcott’s Bob, Betty, and Miss Celia 
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have said to the manicured finger nails?) And she goes 
to “a first-class boarding-school,” ycleped ‘‘ Warwick 
Hall,” where they have peacocks and a ‘London but- 
ler.” About all of which her friends, and they are 
legion, may learn from reading Annie Fellows John- 
ston’s, ‘‘The Little Colonel’s Christmas Vacation” 
(illustrated by Etheldred B. Barry; L. Page & Co.). 


REPRINTS. 


If two may read aright | These rhymes of old de- 
light.-STEVENSON. 

Two leading books among the reprints this year are 
“A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), and ** Under the Lilacs,” by Louisa M. Al- 
cott, illustrated by 
Alice Barber Stephens 
(Little, Brown & Co.). 

It is not likely that 
any one will ever illus- 
trate Stevenson as sym- 
pathetically as did the 
brothers Robinson in 
England, and a great 
many have tried. But 
the poems themselves Illustration (reduced) from “An 
are so precious that we Island in the Air.” 
can never have too 
many new editions, whether the artists wholly suc- 
ceed or not. The many designs by Miss Smith are un- 
even in quality ; sometimes the children in the picture 
are decidedly modern, and other times they wear the 
habiliments of Stevenson’s boyhood. But they are most 
effective, especially the colored designs. The grace of 
draftsmanship, for example, in ‘The Land of Counter- 
pane,” the atmospheric effect in ‘‘ Looking Glass River,” 
and ‘‘My Shadow” is rarely excelled in story-book pic- 
tures, while the print of the child ensconced among 
the hollyhocks, accompanying ‘‘ The Flower,” is a veri- 
table triumph of the colored illustration. 

We cannot help but respect the sincere note in Miss 
Alcott’s writings, and the homely scenes she describes 
in ‘Under the Lilacs” still have their counterpart in 
the rural districts of the country, though they are now 
less typical of American life than they were when writ- 
ten a quarter of a century ago. It is also true that her 
literary style harks back to the methods of Irving, 
Hawthorne, and George Eliot, and seemsatriflestrained 
alongside of the simple and less be-adjectived method 
of Mrs. Burnett. The illustrations by Mrs. Stephens 
are far too few—only eight. Her problem was a diffi- 
cult one,—the sympathetic rendering of characters we 
respectin the old-fashioned costumes of the seventies. 

















BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Where shall we adventure, to-day that we're afloat | 
Wary of the weather and steering by a star? | Shall 
it beto Africa, a-steering of the boat, | To Providence, 
or Babylon, vor off to Malabar ?—STEVENSON. 

The veteran writer for boys, W. O. Stoddard, begins 
a new Revolutionary series with ‘‘ Dan Monroe,” a story 
of Bunker Hill (Lothrop Publishing Company), intro- 
ducing Paul Revere and “Old Put.” 

The imprint of Lee & Shepard is found upon the 
title pages of ‘‘The Gregory Guards,” by Emma Lee 
Benedict, a story telling how a wealthy New Yorker in- 
fluences the lives of six boys whom he has taken away 





for the summer; “The Scarlet Patch,” the tale of a 
patriotic boy in the Mohawk Valley, by Mary E. Q. 
Brush ; and Edward Stratemeyer’s ‘‘Dave Porter at 
Oak Hill,” an addition to his colonial series. 

L. C. Page & Co. publish ‘“‘ The Young Section Hand,” 
by Burton E. Stevenson and “The Rival Campers,” 
by Ruel P.Smith. From the Bobbs-Merrill Company 
comes “‘ Pipetown Sandy,” by John Philip Sousa. 

From the Penn Publishing Company come “ Fight- 
ing King George,” by John E. McIntyre, exceptionally 
well illustrated by J. A. Graeber; and ‘‘A Plebe at. 
West Point,” by Capt. Paul B. Malone, U.S. A. 

‘“‘ Winning His Degree” isa typical college story from 
the pen of Everett I. Tomlinson, a college man and a 
successful teacher. It is illustrated by Frank McKer- 
man, and published by the Griffith & Rowland Press. 

There is a great deal of horse-play chronicled in 
‘‘Plucky Perkins, Just a Boy” by Capt. Harold Ham- 
mond, U.S.A., illustrated by George Varian (The Cen- 
tury Company), and older readers will find its humor 
somewhat conventional. 

The authors on Harper & Brothers’ list are such as 
to guarantee that their books are written in well-con- 
sidered English and that the subject-matter is whole- 
some. Kirk Munroe’s ‘‘For the Mikado” gives us a. 
story of a Japanese middy in aetion, and narrates some. 
of the most exciting encountéfs in the late Russo-Jap- 
anese conflict. A new Jimmy Brown book, “Jimmy 
Brown in Europe,” a sort of ‘Mark Twain-and-water 
product, comes from the facile pen of W. L. Alden. 


FOR THE LITTLE FOEKS. 


. Children, you are very little, | And your bones. are 
very brittle.—STEVENSON. 


Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jackson, in her ‘‘ Wee Winkles and 
Wideawake,” published by Harper & Brothers, uses. 
very meager subject-matter,—the child making a birth- 
day cake, children at the sea-shore, etc.,—so that per- 
haps children of ten or twelve will feel disappointed on 
reading the book; but to the little folks of six to nine, 
the stories being plainly told, willappeal more directly. 

Gertrude Smith, the author of ‘“‘ Roggie and Reggie” 
stories, also tells a tale in ‘‘ Little Mother and Georgie” 
(Harper & Brothers) of very simple every-day happen- 
ings, but the author’s style is so fluent that the rhythm 
of the text will be sure to soothe the little ears. 

A book for very small people is ‘‘The Denim Ele- 
phant,” with a paragraph and a picture on every page ; 
it is illustrated in color by Emily Carter Wright. This 
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is one of the ‘‘Christmas Stockings” series ; as is also 
“Con the Wizard,” a longer story, with illustrations in 
color by Edward R. Little and in black and white by 
Oliver Herford (Frederick A. Stokes Company). 


PICTURE BOOKS. 

How am I to sing your praise, | Happy chimney- 
corner days, | Sitting safe in nursery nooks, | Read- 
ing picture story-books ?—STEVENSON. 

The folio type page of ‘‘ Verses for Jock and Joan,” 
by Helen Hay, pictures by Charlotte Harding (Fox, 
Duffield & Co.), is particularly attractive in its compo- 
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sition, and though the printing of the colored illustra- 


tions is not all that could be desired, being at times — 


provokingly foggy, especially in the flesh tones and 
eyes, the pictures themselves belong to the class of the 
refined and artistic, gaudiness being conspicuous by 
its absence. The verses are not without point, but are 
entirely lacking in that “turn of the phrase” which 
makes the verses of Stevenson or Lewis Carrol dwell in 
the memory of a child. 

Virginia Gerson is the author and illustrator of 
‘¢More Adventures of the Happy Heart Family,” and 
her drawings, which are printed on almost every page, 
either in sepia or in full color, have all the vivacity 
and spontaneity of the drawings of Caldecott, which 
is giving them the highest praise, for Caldecott was 
the illustrater par excellence of humorous books for 
children. 

Frances Trego Montgomery; the author of the “‘ Billy 
Whiskers” series, possesses the knack of preparing 
books for young people. There is always plenty of action 
in her stories, and in ‘‘ Frances and the Irrepressibles at 
the Buena Vista Farm,” this year’s volume, even if the 
text should fail to interest, there is so much of life and 
American local color in the hundred or more half-tones 
from photographs that the young reader will find more 
than a day’s delectation in examining the pictures of 
“Carl in Indian Costume,” ‘‘ Where Regis Fell in the 
Milk,” or the “ Tally-ho Sally Rode In.” 
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As is usual for each holiday season, we have books: 
written about children rather than for children. Fore- 
most among these is ‘‘ Pleasant Tragedies of Child- 
hood” (pictures by F. Y. Cory, verses by Burges John- 
son; published by Harper & Brothers). Miss Cory is a 
born caricaturist, and her pictures are exceedingly 
mirth-provoking. Some of the verses are very witty. 

“The Peter Newell Mother Goose,” by Carolyn 8. 
Bailey (Henry Holt & Co.), has a goodly number of 
Peter Newell’s pictures that children will look at more 
than once, there is so much to them. 

Two ‘ Buster Brown” books come from F. A. Stokes. 
Company. ‘Tige and his Story,” which we like the 
better, because in it Mr. Outcault’s drawings are in 
simple black and not besmudged by vulgar colors (the 
crude yellow in the other volume is most offensive). 
There is a regular story in this book, while ‘“ Buster 
Brown’s Pranks” is a reprint of the pictures that have: 
appeared in the New York Herald. The child reader 
will probably not agree with us, but will like the pic- 
ture book the better, for Mr. Outcault certainly under- 
stands how to combine his drawn pantomimes with 
enough verbal humor to enhance the comedy a hundred- 
fold. However much one may disagree with him on 
the question of good taste (in regard to his subject- 
matter), no one can deny Mr. Outcault’s supremacy as a 
child entertainer. 


BOOKS OF ADMONITION. 

A child should always say what's true | And speak 
when he is spoken to, | And behave mannerly at 
table, | At least so far as he is able.—STEVENSON. 

Charlotte Grace Sperry, in ‘‘Teddy Sunbeam,” en- 
deavors to interest the little reader in things inanimate 
about the household, and in a rather original series of 
little fables, teaches the infantile housekeeper why she 
should not waste the soap, and how to take spots of 
paint off of little brother’s *‘ pants.” The pen sketches 
accompanying these fables are crisply drawn by Alber- 
tine Randall Wheelan; the publishers, Paul Elder 
& Co., San Francisco, deserve condemnation for the 
disagreeable yellow tint that is printed over the page. 
The brown and orange of the cover and the fainter 
yellow of the lining papex are much more refined. The 
lining paper is, by the way, cleverly designed, consist- 
ing of dust brooms, dust pans, spoons and dish pans 
a-dancing all in a row. 
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FAIRY BOOKS. 


Armies and emperors and kings, | All carrying 
different kinds of things, | And marching in so grand 
away, | You never saw the like by day.—STEVENSON. 

The reputation of L. Frank Baum, the inventor of 
“The Wizard of Oz,” is so great that it is likely that 
his 1905 volume, ‘‘Queen Zixi of Ix,” illustrated by 
Frederick Richardson (The Century Company), will be 
one of the most popular books of the season. The story 
follows the lines of his previous books, and is full of 
fairy lore and burlesque. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and fairly well drawn, but the color-printing is 
very slovenly done, and such as the publishers should 
be ashamed of. They look as though they had been 
daubed by an infant in the nursery. 

It seems a pity that a single frontispiece and three 
page decorations should be all the illustrations that 
Blanche Ostertag should contribute to ‘Fairy Tales 
Every Child Should Know” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), 
and Hamilton Wright 
Mabie should have seen 
to it that each tale 
was attributed to some 
source, as Mr. Lang ar- 
ranges in editing his 
multi-colored fairy-lore 
series. How unjust, for 
example, to forego the 
opportunity of intro- 
ducing the name of 
Hans Andersen to the 
child by printing the 
“Ugly Duckling” 
without his signature ! 

This season’s Lang 
book, ‘*‘The Red Ro- 
mance Book,” with its 
many __ illustrations, 
eight beautifully color- 
ed, by H. J. Ford 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), presents a more attractive 
appearance than does the Mabie volume. 


Illustration (reduced) from 
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BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS. 

The friendly cow, allred and white, | T love with all 
my heart: || She gives me cream with all her might, | 
To eat with apple-tart.—STEVENSON. 

‘The Runaway Donkey,” by Emilie Poulsson, illus- 
trated by L. J. Bridgeman (Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany), contains a group of stories in verse delineating 
for the most, the idiosyncrasies of the denizens of the 
animal world. It is always a valuable link in a child’s 
education when he is made to sympathize with the do- 
ings of his four-footed friends ; so Miss Poulsson’s book 
should be a welcome addition to every child’s library. 

‘*Neddy, the Autobiography of a Donkey,” edited by 
Charles Welsh, comes from the H. M. Caldwell Co., as 
does “ Yoppy, the Autobiography of a Monkey.” 

“Captain Jim Crow Tales,” by Burton Stoner, illus- 
trated by Carll B. Williams (The Saalfield Publishing 
Company), contains the type of animal stories that Kip- 
ling and Thompson-Seton have made popular. Though 
what Kipling may have accomplished with his consum- 
mate art and Thompson-Seton with his enthusiasm as 
a naturalist, their followers frequently fall short of, 
both as regards the depth of their insight into nature 


and their mastery of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. But as 
we said, by all means give the children plenty of ani- 
mal books, and thus widen their sympathies. 


USEFUL BOOKS. 


But of all my treasures the last is the King, | For 
there’s very few children possess such a thing; | And 
thatis a chisel, both handle and blade, | Which aman 
who was really a carpenter made.—STEVENSON. 


The “ Artsand Crafts” movement and manual train- 
ing as taught in the public school has stimulated a fair 
interest in the handi- 
crafts, so that many 
parents cannot look 
upon a book like A. 
Neely Hall’s ‘‘ The Boy 
Craftsman,”  illustra- 
ted by N. P. Hall (Lee 
& Shepard), as a series 
of hints for mere child- 
ish pastime, but rather 
as a text-book of se- 
rious study. 

“The Scientific 
American Boy,” by A. 
Russell Bond (Munn 
& Co.), tells how to 
build everything con- 
nected with a camp. 














J BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
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The world is so full 
of a number of things, 
| ’'m sure we should 

au be as happy as kings.—STEVENSON. 

Ernest Ingersoll is such a practiced writer of popular 
science that he is well able to introduce descriptive sen- 
tences into, ‘‘ An Island in the Air,” a story of singular 
adventures in the Mesa country (illustrated by William 

tA. McCollough; The Macmillan Company) that give 
such local color to the scenes so that the boy reader will 
be pretty sure to think the story true. 

Much above the average in the variety and excel- 
lence of its illustrations (from stereographs by Under- 

wood & Underwood ; 
F. A. Stokes & Co.), 
they are some six by 
eight inches, is ‘ Jog- 
ging Round the 
World,”—riders and 
drivers with curious 
steeds or vehicles, in 
strange lands and at 
home,—by Edith Dun- 
ham. The child would 
be dense indeed who 
could not widen his in- 
tellectual horizon by 
the perusal of this book. 

Uniform with the foregoing is ‘‘Children of Other 
Days,”—notable pictures of children of various coun- 
tries and times, after paintings by great masters,—by 
N. Hudson Moore (F.. A. Stokes & Co.). 

The story told in ‘‘Shipwrecked in Greenland,” by . 
Arthur R. Thompson, illustrated from photographs 
(Little, Brown & Co.), is founded upon facts. 
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